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i oti end: to soste 
THE study of nature is'the’ basis of ‘rdligiéa ; 
and in the primitive ages‘of tlie world, previdis’ 
to the: epoch of revelation, mankind’ lad jo! 
other guide to direct them’ to a knowledge of 
the ‘existence and attributes: of theDeity, than’ 
the contemplation of his works. “These, indéed, 
exhibited such evident proofs of! his powey, ‘his: 
wisdom, and his goodness, as were sufficient to 
convince rational creatures that a self-existent 
and infinite Being was the source ‘and origin’ of’ 
all existence. .This St. Pail go well understodd 
that he condemns: the Getitiles} Because, af ter’ 
having recognized the Supreme Being in: thé 
works of the creation, they neglected 6’ worshi p 
him, and, considers them as‘inexeusables Bes: 
cause,” says hes“ the invisibie’ things’ Of Fin? 
from the creation, of. the world are@learly sceirf 
being understood. by the: things that‘are tae.’ 
even his Eternal Power and Godhead? © (6011 2 
\ After the decision of so-great ats authority, 
the propriety. of introducing the study of natu-! 
ral history, into the system of Juvenile education; : 
can scarcely be called in questioni “vis indeed) , 
of the utmost importance to exhibit to the 
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Iv «PREFACE. _ 
youthful mind a view of the wonderful works of 
God, in order to inspire exalted notions of his 


essence, his attributes, and his agency, in the - 


formation and disposition of the universe. This 
study is also both easy and entertaining, and 
appears congenial to the nature of man, in every 
stage of his life. The infant, on his first en- 
trance into life, is naturally led to employ his 
opening faculties in observing the exterior ap-: 
pearances of the things orl he perceives’ 
around him; and as soon as he has. acquired 
the use of Bpceeh; he. desires to be informed of 
their qualities and uses. When grown to matu-| 
rity, he sees himself placed in a boundless am-’ 
phitheatre, filled with an immense variety of ob- 
jects, which solicit his attention; but, through’ 
a want of previous instruction, is often lost and 
confounded i in the, magnificence and multipli- 
| city, of those scenes which nature serie to his 
view. | | 
‘That some knowledge of the system of nature’ 
is necessary to all ranks of people, is a truth that 
cannotbe contested. The gentleman, the trades- 
man, the farmer, the mechanic, ought to’ have: 
such a general acquaintance with this science, 
as may give him an exalted idea of the Creator’ 
of the universe, or some general information of 
those,parts of the aninral, vegetable, and mine-' 


ral kingdoms, which fertash articles of impor- 


tant utility, in regard to food and clothing, ma- 


* 


nufactures aud commierce.’> Without sométhing” 
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PREFACE, ~~ (oo 
of this kind of knowledge, a person must oftén 
betray his ignorance and‘expose himself to ridi- 
cule. aS OV diet eee 0 Menta < cay fe 
. The greatest princes and ‘philosophers’ have 
not thought'the study of natural history unwor- 
thy-their attention. Solonion, as the’scripture 
informs us, “ spake‘of trees, from the cedar tree 
that is: in Lebanon; éven to°the hyssop ‘that 
springeth out of the wall: ‘he spake also of beasts, 
-and“of. fowl, and of creeping things, and of 
fishes.” - Aristotle also wrote largely on’’these 
subjects: the most magnificent ‘and powerful of 
the kings of Israel, and the princeof the Grecian 
philosophers, inade‘the knowledge of nature one 
of the principal objects of their pursuit. 

The best mode of communicating useful din- 
struction is to render it entertaining; ‘and youth sh 
seldom find sany thing agreeable’ that’appears in 
the form of a task, » Systematic arrangements, 
however advantageous. they may be to the pro- 
fessed naturalist, tendomore frequently to emé 
barrass than to inform the juvenile student, or 
the common reader. Various systems’ havé’béen 
formed: by naturalists, each of whicli hat had“itt 
adherents; while by others, it has been exploded 
as teo\ close or too restrictive, too simple or too 
complex. The cause of this defect, and the dif- 
_ficulty of forming complete systematic arrange? 
ments js; that nature has not attached so much 
importance to these distinctions as they have 
done, nor made; them’ the uniform rules of her 
as 
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operations. Buffon, the great, philosophical 
painter, of .nature, conscious of the. brilliant 
energies of his own expansive mind, affects to 
soar aboye what he calls the trammels,ef system, 
and, despises all artificial arrangements, saying, 
that “all our familiesand generations aremade 
a y ourselyes, and not, by Nature, ‘which knows 
nothing .of| these distinctions.» Phe system of 
Linneus, which 4s considered by naturalists.as 
the most perfect of all,those.that have been in- 
yented, is. a monument,of the ingenuity and in- 
dustry-of that great man; but appears too com- 
plex and.artificial for common readers, or young 
students, , whose circumstances, occupations, 
pursuits, and, future ~prespects, do» mot permit 
them to make. the study of natural/history the 
‘business of their lives:. taper novoa 
_ To disseminate the knowledge :of animated 
nature among all ranks of people, ‘the easiest 
method, and that which is certainly: best'adapted 
to the general ideas of mankind is, to range the 
different orders according io their visible resem- 
_plance ta'some well known animal, which exhi- 
pits a characteristic distinction, obvious at the 
first sight, w ithout burdeaing: the memory with 
artificial systems and scientific discriminations. 
- Lf this work had been designed for the use of 
“those who make the knowledge of natural hise — 
tory. the. principal object of their pursuit, the 
Linnzan, system would), certainly have been 
adopted and strictly adhered to;: but itis caleu- 
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lated for students of a different description: for 
those who, without having leisure to devote 
themselves wholly to the study of this science, 
would not wish to be totally ignorant of the 
world: in. which they live. . To instruct the 
youthful mind, in regard to the most important 
subjects of enquiry in the systeny of nature is the 
avowed design of this undertaking; and, indeed, 
a volume of .so smalla size cannot be supposed 
to be intended for the use of the professed natu- 
-ralist. Without, therefore, pretending to criti- 
cise the works of other writers on this subject, 
or.to depreciate their merit, which in many is 

conspicuous, it will not be amiss to say some- 
thing of the manner in which it is here treated. 
i the first place, a view is given to the young 
student of the grandeur of the universe, and of 
the structure of the solar system. Some of the. 
most striking objects. which this ¢ globe presents, 
such as seas, mountains, volcanoes, &c. ate next 
brought forward to his inspection: his attention 
is then called to the winds, tides, exhalations, 
and other remarkable phenomena of the earth 
and the atmosphere; and afterwards to the prin- 
cipal metals, minerals, and other subterraneous 
productions. Ail these being described in va 
manner equally plain and concise, a sketch is. 
given of the beauties and utility of vegetation, 
and a general. view of. the inanimate creation 
being thus exhibited, the transition is made to 
animated. nature, which, as it is to youth the 
: eet aoa 
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~ most entertaining branch of natural history, oc- 
cupies the greater part of the work. The most 
striking and interesting objects of the animal 
_ kingdom are delineated: the creatures which are — 
peculiarly curious in their conformation or ha- 
bits, and especially those which are most formi- 
dable or most beneficial to man, are particularly 
selected and described. Those of general uti- 
lity or the greatest commercial importance, and 
those. which frequently occur in conversation 
or reading, in the relations of travellers, and in 
the sacred or classical writings, are considered 
as the most interesting subjects of investigation. - 
The arrangement exhibited in the table of: 
contents, appears best adapted to general ideas, 
and easiest to comprehend and remember; and ~ 
as the book is designed for the use of both sexes, 
the greatest care has been taken to avoid a fault 
with which performances of this kind too often 
abound.  _Indecorous’ expressions, and every 
thing that has a tendency to vitiate juvenile 
ideas, have been carefully avoided; and the 
whole is interspersed with religious: and moral 
reflections. ‘The epistolary form: has been cho- 
-sehas well to. give the young student some no- 
sion of the useful art of letter-writing, as to ine 
troduce the different subjects in en agreeable 
and impressive manner. T he whole design of 
the work is, to convey to the juvenile mind, by 
an agreeable mode of communication, as much 
important information on the subject of natural 
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history as can be comprised ina yolume of so 
small a size; and this will, perhaps, be found to 
be as much, as the generality of young persons, 


educated For pring will have leisure to 
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EXPLANATION OF 
,  YECHNICAL TERMS, 


UNAVOIDABLY USED. 1N NATURAL HISTORY. 


AcurraTeD, sharpened. : 

AmpPutsrovs, capable of living by land or water. 

AniMALCULES, sinall animals generally imperceptible without the 
aid of the microscope. s 

Axnucatep, marked with rings. 

Axrens, horns overhanging the brows, applied to deer. - 

Aquatic, living or growing in the water, 2 

Brrip, divided into two parts. 


~Bimacutaiend, marked with two spots, or two series of spots, 


Bivacve, or BivaLvuLovs, with shells or openings. 

Cactosiry, a hard lump. ’ 

Canine, belonging to the-dog kind.’ 

Carinatezp, formed like the keel of a ship.. 

Carnivorovs, living on flesh, ; 

CartiLacinous, having gristles instead of bones, generally ap- 

plied to fishes. sie 

Care, a skin over the bills of birds, sometimes moveable, as im 

"parrots, ; 


Certacszovus, of the whale kind. 


Crnereous, ash-coloured,® 

Corpironm, shaped like a heart. : 
Crusracerovus, covered with shells, as lobsters, crabs, &c. 
Dicrrarep, having the feet divided into many parts, like fingers. 
Dorsat, belonging to the back. . 


f 


_Exsancurnous, animals without blood, as worms, &c. 


Entomotocy, Description of insects: 
Ferrin, of, or belonging to the eat kind. 
Frerrucinous, of an iron or rust colour, 


_ Feaucivorous, living on grain, seeds, &c. 


Furcatep, forked... 

Gattinaceous, belonging to the hen kind. 

Gestarion, the time of going with young. 

Grecariovs, associating together; applied to animals, 
Hereivorous, living on grass. 
IcutTHyotocy, the description of fishes.. - Bina 
ImpRicarEp, plated over one another like tiles. 

Incuparion, sitting on eggs, applied to birds, 
Insectivorovs, living on insects, : 


TFECHNICAL TERMS. 

LATERAL, belonging to the side, placed side-ways. . 
Muicratory, coming and going at certam seasons; sometimes 
/ applied to fishes, but most frequently to birds, 
Muvurivatve, with many shells or foldings. 
NASCENT, young or growing. 
NicriratincG, winking, applied to.a membrane over the eyes of 

most birds. ' 
Onruscatep, of a dusky colour. 
Onracrory, relating to the sinell. 
OrnitnoLoGy, the description of birds. 
OviraRovs, producing young by laying eggs. 
PartuRitioyr, the bringing forth of young. 
PassERINE, belonging tothe sparrow kind, 
PaTuLous, open. ; 
PsctoraL, belonging to the breast. 
Penputovs, hanging. 
Piservorous, living on fish, 
Prepaceous, formed for pursuing prey. 
QuarRiFiD, divided into four parts, 
Scasrous, rough. 
ScaPpuLars, shoulders. : 
SEMILUNAR, in the form ofa half-moon. 
SetTaceovs, hairy. re 
SuBuLatep, formed like an owl. 
TrsTACEOUS, covered with a shell, as oysters, &a 
TrarurcaTen, three-forked, 
TRUNCATED, appearing as if cut off. 
UmBRaAGEOUS, shady. 
UNIVALVE, with one : shell, fold, or opening. 
VenTRAL, belonging to the belly. 
Vivirparous, bringing forth young alive. , 
-WezpeD, connected with a membrane, as the toes of ssl birds, _ 
Zooiocy, the history of animated nature. 
ZooruyTe, an animal plant, 
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‘ LETTER 
On the Study and Use of 
ANCIENT AND MODERN HISTORY: 


Containing Observations and Reflections onthe Causes and Cou» 
Sequences of those Events which have produced conspicuous 
Changes in the Aspect of the World, and the general State of 
human Affairs, : 


Respecting the first edition of this work, the reviewers make 
the following mention: y 

After pointing out the requisite qualifications for the reader of 
history, the Monthly Review for June, 1804, thus proceeds :—* It 
“fis on this account that we consider a judicious survey of the 
“ history of the world, if it point out the principal outlines which 
© merit the student's attention, and be also accompanied with re- 
“‘ marks of such a naturé as we have described above, as a very 
_ “useful and valuable acquisition ; ang it gives us great pleasure 
“€ to observe, that this desirable end is very successfully promoted 
‘in the collection of letters now before us. 

“Mr. Bigland displays in this volume a well-cultivated and. 
“comprehensive mind. His style is generally correct, though not 
“highly polished; his information is extensive, and the many 
“pertinent remarks and inferences with which he has enriched 
“‘ this summary of general history, meet our cordial approbation.” 

The reviewer then goes into length with some of the most inte- 
resting extracts, and concludes thus :-— 7 
» & What enlightened mind will not heartily concur in these just 
“‘ and liberal reflections! If our limits permitted, we could with 
*¢ pleasure proceed to state. the author’s view of America, and the 
“ probable effects which the discovery of that new world may ul- 
“ timately produce; but it'ls time for us to close our Temarks, to- 
** gether with the interesting volume which has excited them.” 


~ 


« We are well pleased with this publication, which, founded on 
“the authority of the most celebrated historians, exhibits a very 
” useful manual for the younger student. ~It ig written with great 
‘* vigour ad perspicuity ; nor do we see avy sentiments obtruded, 
‘‘ against which, as they relate either to religion or politics, it ap- 
“ pears necessary to caution’ the young reader. It is an usefu! 
“ undertaking, well executed.” British Critic, July, 1804, 


“This little historic digest, collected from. most winexception- 
‘able authors, is executed with great neatness and propriety. 
*« The divisions, or “ periods,” are clear and discriminated. "The 
‘different historic details are distinct and perspicucus: the se- “ . 
“ flections just and appropriate, On the whole, the letters claim 
* our approbation,” Critical Review, July, 180+. 
cra! 


LETTERS 


NATURAL HISTORY. 
LETTER I. 


*# Then stryed the fervid wheels, fas in his hand 
Ie took ‘the golden compasses, prepared 
In God’s eternal store'to cirewmgcribe |’ 
This universe, and all created things : 
One foot he eent’red and the other turn’d 
- Round thro’ the vast profundity obscure ; _ 
And said: This far extend, thus far thy bounds, 
This be thy just circumference, O world.” is 


v: is NS 8 Mitton. — 
DEAR SIR, 


J AM much pleased to find tars ou aré Ss Sey a 
_a spirit of enquiry,.w hich, at so.early a period of your 
‘jife does you the highest. honor,.and is a proof of the 
goodness of, your understanding. In youth, a desire 
of information on subjects curious. and: inter esting is 
the characteristic of the great mind, and announces, 
at some future period, the great man; while.an.un- 
thinking apathy, and stupid indifference, with. respect 
to the nature of those scenes, in the midst.of. which 
we are placed,are unequivocal signs of avulgar and 
groveling intellect. Curiosity indeed is a principle so 
radical y inherent in the human mind, and so unl 
» yersally prevalent, that it is chiefly from the objects to 
which it attaches itself, that the measure_of the under-: 
standing is to be estimated: yours Iam happy to say 
has taken a right direction. You desire, some ac- 
quaintance with "Natural History, some knowledge of 
this world of wonders in which, by the gracious ne 
peusations of a benevolent Providence, you, sce your- 
self placed. Be assured that, in so commendable ria 
pursuit, I shall esteem myself happy to contribute to. 
— Your satisfaction, by my assistance. 
B: 


4 
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It is indeed, my dear Sir, a singular pleasure to _ 


me to coincide with the.dictates of your own under- 
standing in recommending to your attention a science 


’ which I perceive that. you now think, and am con- 
_vinced that. you will soon find, not less'agreeable to. 


study, than important to know. A knowledge of na- 
tural history has always been esteemed an elegant 
accomplishment in a gentleman, as well as necessary 
to the philosopher, and, indeed, it is ‘useful to every 
one, whatever his station in life may. be. * 

_ Natural history, or natural philosophy, considered 
in its full extent, takes, im an immense. circuit, and 


_ comprises an innumerable variety of objects. Its 
‘Tange is indeed as wide as the universe itself; and it 

' r At att 4 ’ ce | f ~ é 
exhibits to our view, all the various forms.of animate 


- and inanimate matter; or, in other words, all the ob- 


_ jects that. have or have not life, of which the world is - 


composed. It describes the structure of the universe : 


the motions, magnitudes and relative distances of the 
_ planets belonging to the solar system, and their dis- 
tance from the sun, their common centre round which 
they make their ceaseless revolutions. It then des. 


cends tothe description of this globe which we in- 


_ habit, and which is called the earth, and exhibits to - 


our contemplation its parts and productions from the 
greatest to the smallest objects, The: beasts of the 
earth, the fishes of the sea, the fowls of the air, the 
various trees, plants and* flowers that diversify the 
landscape with an endless variety, all come within 
the limits of ‘natural history. More need not be said 


to convince you that such a study must be exceed- | 


ingly interesting and agreeable. Every day you will 
discover new objects of attention ; every excursion 
will present to your view a variety of scenes beautiful 
or sublime: at home or abroad, in your closet or in 
the field, you will possess in your mind a resource 


‘against ennui: you will never be at a loss for expe- 


dients for passing your time, not to be driven to seek 
amusement in the insipidity of the card-table, or the 
senseless roar of Bacchanalian revels. . 


The sciences which have for their object the inyes- : 


” 


: 
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tigation and description of .the created system, take 
different names according to the different departments 
of nature which they explore and desctibe. Cosmo- 
graphy has for its object the whole: machine of the 

. universe,.of which it examines and. describes the 
magnificent and harmonious. construction. Of this is 
. science astronomy and geography, the former rela-: 
ting to the heavens, and the latter to the earth are the 
two constituent parts. The profound investigations 
and extensive range of these sciences, are not suited 
to our present purpose, and I shall’ therefore content 
myself with giving you a very concise sketch of this 
stupendous structure ; this world in which we live, 
briefly describing its principal -parts and most strik- 
ing phenomena. . Youseem likewise desirous of being 
acquainted with the most remarkable metals and mi- 
nerals which the earth contains iii’ its bowels, and af- 
fords for our.nse, and request’ that I would give you 
some information concerning their properties. I shall 
endeavour to comply with your wish as briefly as 
possible, that no time may be lost-in leading you to 
a view of animated nature, which constitutes the prin- 
cipal-object of your enquiry, and that indeed which 
is the most’ suitable to your age, as well as the most 
universally pleasing and interesting. — 
«0. Withsevery wish for your happiness 
wr ate nb Tam, dear’Sir, your’s, &c. | 
| “s J: B. 


: LETTER IL. 
“ These are thy glorious works, parent of good 
Almighty, thine this universal ‘franie, | 
Thus. wond’rous fair ; thyself how wond’rous then ?? 
. Mitton, 


_ NATURALISTS have divided the whole of created: 
things which the earth produces, or Supports, into — 
three. grand departments, to which they have given 

Bate | 
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the names of the animal, mineral, and vegetable 
kingdoms: the first comprehends every thing that 
has life ;.the second all metals, minerals, &e. that 
are dug out of the earth ; and-the third.all the diffe- 
rent. kinds of trees, plants, herbs, fruits, flowers, &c. 
that grow upon its surface... Jt is not my intention 
to trouble you, with scientific terms whith ‘are at 
present too abstruse for your comprehension; on the 
contrary, wish to address you in the plainest lan- 
guage ; but it was necessary to give -youa notion 
of those three grand departments or divisions of na-: 
ture, which are frequently mentioned in books and 
conversation. 
-. Before we proceed to a delineation of the different 
objects which the study of natural history presents 
to our view, a consideration of the greatest impor- 
tance forces itself upon the thinking mind, which is, 
that in examining the works of the creation, we must 
begin by raising our thoughts to the great Creator. 
Religion is a necessary companion to thestudy of na- 
tural history ; and we shall make a wrong begimning 
if we do not commence our survey of nature with the 
- contemplation of the infinite perfections of the God 
of nature, whose power, wisdom and goodness are so 
eminently displayed in all his works. : 
We see ourselves placed in a world, abounding 
with an infinite variety of objects calculated for our 
use, our convenience, and amusement; aud we find - 
ourselves endowed with understanding to convert. 
them to those uses, for which infinite wisdom has evi-- 
dently designed them. This circumstance, among a 
multitude of others, isa convincing proof that this 
world in which we live cannot be the effect of chance, 
but is the work of. abeing infinitely powerful, wise, — 
aud good, who js every where present, and governs - 
all things by his Providence, as he created them by 


his power. This great, universal, and eternal Being, — 


who continues from everlasting to everlasting without. 
change, and who is present inevery place although 
invisible to us, is the God who created heaven and 


¥ 
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earth, and whom men and angels adore. This idea 
you ought to have always present to your mind, for 
unless you direct your thoughts to the contemplation 


of the power, the wisdom, and the goodness of God, 


the world will be a mystery that you can-never pene- 
trate, and.every thing you see will'appear involved 


in obscurity. Yes, let this great truth be always'pre-' 
sent to our remembrance, that if we do not frequently | 


direct our. attentian to-the Creator, we can neyer have’ 
aclear and luminous view of the creation, and that u- 


less we refer all to him, our learnimg will end in ig- 


norance, and our fancied knowledge will be no niore. 


than folly. 


Qh! how dark is human reason found, 
How vain the man with wit and’ Jearninz crown’d; _ 
How feeble all his strength when he essays, 

To trace dark nature and detect her ways, 

Unless he calls its author tohisaid, 
_Who every secret spring of motion laid; 

Who over all his wond’rous works presides, 

And to their usefu! ends their causes guides . 

These paths in vain are by inquirers trod, 

There’s no philosophy without a God,’ 

a mig ~ Brackmone, 


In full persuasion that these awful and yet pleasing 
considerations will remain deeply impressed on your 
mind, I shall for the present leaye you to the sublime” 
and agreeabie contemplation, and conclude by assur- 
ing you that with a heart felt concern for yourwelfure, 
and with every sentiment of affection, 

I am, dear Sir, 
Your's, &c. 
e: LETTER. IU... 


«The heavens declare the glory of God, and the firmament 


sheweih his handy work.’* 
. Psaum xix, 
DEAR SIRs 40h : 


"ET HEfrmament spangled with stars presents the most 


magnificent spectacle that imagination ¢an conceive, 


B3 - 


mr 


“ 
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and certainly no one caf lift up hiseyes to the sky fr 
aclear evening without feeling a variety of solemn as 
wellas pleasing reflections arise’ in his mind. ‘This 
indeed is natural to the most ignorant observer ; and 
‘the most uninformed peasant, as well as the most en- 
” hghtened philosopher, cannot contemplate so-stupen- 
‘dous a view without a mixed ‘emotion of pleasure and 
astonishment. . H, however, the bare view of the-al- 
_ gost innumerable stars that sparkle inthe firmament 
. be capable of thus forcibly attracting your attention: 
and commanding your admiration, what would be 
your astonishment 1f you were acquainted with'their 
magnitudes, their regular motions, and their immense 
_ distances from this earth which we inhabit! 
... Your inexperienced judgment, my dear Sir, may 
».- perhaps suppose that the stars are nomore than little 
_ shining dots ;. but this notion, which ‘is very natural 
to your tender years, and conséquently excusable 
until you are better informed,.you wiil, as soon as 
your mind is enlightened. by. instruction, discover to 
. . be very erroneous. As you'advance in-your “studies 
"you will endeavourto acquire at least such a’ general 
knowledge of astronomy ‘as will unfold to your ex- 
panding mind such wonders as cannot fail to impel 
you to admire and adore the infinite perfections of 
_« the great Creator. As I wish to communicate to you 
‘both pleasure and instruction, without puzzling your 
understanding, I shall at present confine myself to’ 
give youa few such general and striking ideas, of the 
“structure of the universe, and of the nature of the 
- starry heavens, as may excite you to make suitable 
- reflections on the power, the wisdom and the good- | 
ness of God, who has constructed the magnificent 
- fabric. Silke . 7 ae 
The sun is an immense and wonderful globe or ball 
of fire, which gives light and heat to all that part of 
the Creation called the solar system. It is placed 
‘* near the common centre of the orbits-of seven large 
globes, which have no light or heat but what they 
derive from it. The diameter of the sun is eight 
hundred and ninety thousand miles, se that although 


\ ~ 
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you may thing it ‘small, iit is reality se get than this 
earth, which is divided into so many exteliakve: king. 
doms and empires. How grand an idea must this 
excite of the greatness of. Him, who-er eated, the whole 
universe ! 

Of the seven planets which compose ie solar: sys 
_ tem, Mercury is the nearest to the suns itsanean: 

distance from which is about thirty- six muillrons, eight, 
hundred and forty-one thousand,. four hundred and 
sixty miles. Its diameter is three thousand two-huns 
dred miles, and it revolves round the sun im bighty- 
seven days and twenty-three hours... 

Venus is sixty-eight millions eight hundred onde 
ninety-one thousand four. hundred and. eighty miles. 
‘distant from the sun, revolves round him in two hun- 

dred and twenty-four days seventeen hours; and 
upon its own axis in twenty-three hours and twenty=_ 
two minutes. The diameter of Venus is seven. thou. 
sand seven hundred and forty-three 1 miles.) cg | 

This earth on which we live is ninety-five millions 

one hundred and seventy-three thousand miles from 
the sun. It revolves upon its axis in twenty-four 
hours, which is our day, and completes its revolution 
round the sun in three hundred and sixty-five days, 
six hours, forty-nine minutes and fifteen seconds, a 
space of time which constitutes our year; the dia- 
‘meter of the earthi is seven thousand nine hundred and, 
forty-two miles. 1 
ars is one hundred and forty-five mipitions Soxstel 
teen thousand one hundred and forty-eight miles dis- 


tant, from the sun, makes his revolution round him ia: 


one, year three hundred amd twenty-one days and: 
twenty- -three hours, and revolves upon his own axis 
in one day and forty minutes... The diameter of 
_ Mars is four thousand two hundred and twenty miles.’ 
' Jupiter is distant from, the sun four hundred and 
ninety-four millions nine. hundred and ninety thou~ 
* gand, nine hundred and seventy miles, makes his pe-. 
riodical revolutions round the sum in eleven years. 
three hundred and fifteen days and fourteen hours : 
- and revolves upon his axis in nine hours and fifty-six, 
‘ Bere: ee tae: , 


a 


a 
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hundred miles. | RS Bak ie 
The distance of Saturn from the sun is nine hun-. 


minutes. His diameter is eighty-nine thousand eight: 


_ dred. and seven’ millions nine hundred and fifty-six’ 


an 


» thousand one hundred and thirty, miles. He com-’ 


pletes his periodical revolution round the sun in 
twenty-nine years one hundred and seventy-four days 
and two hours: and revolves upon'his own axis in 
ten hours and sixteen minutes. ‘The diameter of Sa~ — 


_ turns seventy-nine thousand six hundred: miles. 


The distance of the Geotgium Sidus from the sun 
is one thousand eight hundred and fifteen millions“ 


a _mine hundred ‘and twelve thousand two hundred and. 


sixty miles ; and. it ‘makes its periodical revolution 
in eighty-three years one hundred and fifty days. 
and-eighteen hours. The time employed in revolv- 
ing wpon its axis isas yet, like that of Mercury, un- 
discovered. The diameter of the Georgium Sidus is‘ 


_ thirty-nine thousand nine hundred miles. 


* Besides these seven planets, two other small plane- 


tary bodies, which revolve round the sun, have lately” 


been discovered. Of these one was first observed on 
the first of January, 1801, by M. Piazzi, astronomer- 
royal at Palermo, in Sicily, who called it Ferdinandea: 
in honour of his Sicilian Majesty’: it‘is also called 
Ceres, or Ceres Ferdinandea ; the other, discovered 
since by Dr. Olbers, of Hamburgh, has been named 


‘Palias. Both these new planets have their orbits 


between those of Mars and Jupiter; Ceres revolves 


round the sun in four years two hundred and twenty- 


two days; and is distant from that luminary above 
two hundred and fifty millions of miles. The distance. 
of Pallas from the sun ‘is about two hundred and se- ~ 
venty millions of miles. Both are entirely invisi- 
ble to the naked-eye. The diameter of’ Ceres is- 
estimated ‘by Dr. Herschel at only one hundred and 
sixty, and that of Pallas at one hundred and tei 
English miles. 897) yon toa | a 
Much more! might be said concerning the orbs 
which composed our system, their motion and_ their 
distances from one another in the different points of 


| 
| 
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their orBits; but these things belong to the science 
of astronomy which will open to your view new scenes . 
and “fill your mind with new pleasures. Enough how 
ever has been said to excite you to extend your in- 
quiries at a maturer age, and, in the study of Nature 
and Nature’s God, you will always find your admira- 
tion excited and your pleasure increased in proper- 
tion to the increase of your. knowledge. ae 
These orbs, of whose motions, magnitudes, and 
mean distances from the sun I have exhibited a con- 
cise sketch, are called primary planets. ‘The moon 
is only a secondary planet or statellite to our earth, 
round which it’ makes its revolution in twenty-nine 
days, twelve hours and twenty-four minutes, and is 
carried along’ with this globe round the sun in one 
year.. Other planets also have moons or statellites 
revolving round them and carried along with them in 
their orbits: Jupiter has four, Saturn seven, and the 
Georgium Sidus six. The diameter of the moon is 
two thousand one hundred and eighty miles, so that 
you perceive it is far less than the least of the seven 
primary planets, and its nearness to the earth is the - 
cause of its greater apparent magnitude. . 
Besides these there are another sort of solid bodies 
hike'the planets, of which the orbits are exceedingly 
eccentrie, and their motions irregular. They are 
called’ comets. Little is known..concerning. them. 
Though great numbers have made their appearance 
at different times, the periods of three only have been 
ascertained with any degree of certainty by astrono-. 
mers, who haye found that they return at intervals of 
75,129, and 575 years. Of these the latter, which’ 
appeared in 1680, is the most remarkable. .'This co | 
met, when at its greatest distance, is about eleven 
thousand two hundred millions of miles from the sun, 
and at its nearest approach only about four hundred 
and ninety thousand miles. Sir Isaac Newton coin- 
puted that when nearest the sun it must have acquir- 
ed a heat two thousand times greater than that of red 
hot iron; and considering its size, that it could not 
become cold in twenty thousand years. , ¥ 
. ae 
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Little also is known, or can perlaps be diseovered, 
in regard to the fixed stars which bespangle every 
part of the firmament. Astronomy has, however, 
proceeded so far as to prove, or at: least to shew that 
it is inthe highest degree probable, that they are 
suns. illuminating other systems or worlds.. But no_ 
mode of calculation can compute their distances from 
our earth or from each other. One observation, hovw- . 
ever, I shall here venture to make, which is not wholly 


above your. comprehension. Whenever you view 


> 


distant objects you will easily remark that as you 


change your place in travelling on the road, theyseem  ~ 


to change their relative situation, and the nearer they” 
are, this change is more perceptible, but less apparent., 
the farther they are from you. The earth is always 

above one hundred and ninety millions of miles dis- 

tant from the opposite ‘points of its orbit in which it. 
was halfa year before, and yet so. great a change of 
situation does not make any change inthe. relative 


". positions of the fixed stars perceptible even by. the ” 


® 


assistance of the best. astronomical imstruments, so. that 
their distance is not incapable by any mathematical 
process, but absolutely inconceivable by human com- 
prehension. # ; 
The immense distance of the fixed stars from the, 
earth and from each other is of all considerations the 
best adapted to impress on our minds the most, exalted 
ideas of the immensity of the universe and of the in- 
finite power, wisdom and goodness, of its Creator. 
The number of stars which may at any time be seen 
by the naked eye is not much above a thousand, but 
the gradual improvement of the.telescope has aflorded 
such assistance to our natural optics. that the celebra- — 
ted Dr. Herschel has discovered, no less than forty- 
four thousand; and how many more the still greater 
perfection of these instruments may yet render visible - 
to us, it is, at present, impossible to’know. ‘ 
When we contemplate the distance between this 
earth and the sun .it seems astonishing, and to those 
who. are ignorant’ of astronomy , almost, incredible. 
This distance however, great as. it is,.is small when. 
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then compared with that of some of the planets front 


.the same luminous centre ; and very trifling indeed 


in respect of their distance one from another when on. 
the opposite sides of the sun. But. when. we consider 
‘the incalculable distances of the fixed stars from our 


earth and from one another, an extent bursts upon our 


view which overwhelms the mid with admiration 

and astonishment. We contemplate worlds -beyond 

worlds, ‘and our conceptions are bewildered. in the 
vast immensity. Imagination itself can set no bounds 
to the immeasurable extent of the Creation, hor’ can 

all the .efforts of the human mind, aided by the dis- 
~ eoveries of science, determine the central point, where 
the great Creator fixed) “the golden compasses,” OF 
how wide he swept the immense. circumference. 


» - Ifyou, my dear sir, should undertake to travel over: 


this globe, or as we commonly say, the world, in dif- 
ferent directions from edst'te west, and from north to 
- south, and visit all the various countries into which its 


_ surface is divided, you would, how expeditiously so- _ 
ever you might travel, employ a great number of | 


years'in the journey. You would find your curiosity 
continually excited and gratified with the sight of new 


objects presenting themselves to your view. High. 
mountains, vast forests, extensive countries, immense: 
oceans would successively fill your mind with surprise: 


and give you a grand idea of the prodigious extent 


of this habitation of men. You are, however, to ob=- 


serve, that if you were placed in'any one of the plan* 
‘ets the globe would only seem a single point as they 
appear to us. ‘In the more distant planets, as Jupiter 
and Saturn, it is very much to be doubted. whether it 
could be perceived without the aid of a telest dpe, and 
it is extremely probable’ that a person abode Uwe 
Georgium Sidus would not ‘be able to discoyer the 
earth with the best telescope that’has yet been im- 
~ vented. |’ 3 Jeane Sc 
_ In considering the immensity, as well as the regular 


’ harmony of the universe, you will be convinced that 


no one can lift up his eyes to the starry heavens witht 


- out feeling himself irresistibly impelied to’ adore the. 
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Creator of all these. wonders, and that. our excellen# 
poet Young had reason. to say, is sth i 
ie An indevout astronomer is mad,” ' . 

For from this con¢ise sketch of the Creation you 


_ will, although you are not an astronomer, easily com- 


prebend that this globe, which men inhabit, and which ~ + 
. 18 divided inte. what we call immense oceans and vast 
. continents, is No more than a grain of sand among the 
works of Him who is infinite. , Se a 
> & Yetis this mighty system which contains 
..| S80 many worlds, such vast ethereal plains, 
_ But one of thousands which compose the whole 
. Perhaps as glorious and of worlds as full.” 
| Brackmone, 


) > 
With sincere affection lam, &c.. 


~ 
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“ Immediately the mountains hagh appear, i “ 
Emergent, and their broad backs upheave 
i » Jato the clouds, their tops ascend the sky.” ; 
Fi i yey ’ Mitton. 


gu 
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FRoM the starry heavens we must in the next 
lace, direct our attention to this sphere which is al- 
tien tis the great Creator for the habitation of man- 
kind, where we shall find abundance of objects to 
attract our observation and excite our astonishment 
at the multiplied wonders it displays. We see the 
earth divided into different compartments by seas, 
watered by rivers, and its surface diversified by moun- - 
tains and valleys, exhibiting the most judicious ar- 
Yrangement.and producing the most beneficial conse- 
quences. These inequalities of the earth’s surface 
may, by superficial observers, be regarded as a mere 
capricious work of nature, a disposition without de- 
sign, and many. suppose them to have been caused 
by the deluge which has left in this irregular state 
the wreck of the antediluvian world. Although we 
¢annot pretend to say what suet may have ta-. 


- 


* 


ken place at that time, it is evident that thé exterior” 
parts of the earth must, from the time of its first for-. 


mation, haye been uneven ; for if the earth were one 
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continued plain, it would be no more than anim- . 


mense morass, and habitable only by frogs and fishes, - 


or creatures of asimilar nature, Those inequalities, 
and this endless variety of hill-and‘dale, mountain. 


- and valley, which to the undiscerning. eye may ap- 


pear irregularities, not only diversify the face of this 


‘globe with the most beautiful scenery, but are abso- 


\ 


lutely necessary to promote the running off of the 
waters, which would otherwise stagnate on the ground 
and convert it mto one continued swamp, unfit for 


vegetation, or the support of any animals except | 


those of the aquatic kind. Thus’ it ‘is evident that 
nothing is the effect of chance, but that every thing 
displays a grand design, producing the most perfect 
harmony from apparent irregularity, in such a mana 
ner as nothing short of infinite wisdom could have 
either deyised or performed. Lis 

« All natureis art but unknown to thee, 

All chance direction which thou canst not see.” 


Every where we see a mixture of hilland dale, of 


rising grounds and hollows, and even in those parts — 


which seem uniformly level, the absolute evenness of 
surface extends to a very small distance. In some 
countries we see mountains of a stupendous height. 


“Mount Blanc, which is generally considered as the 


highest part of the Alps, is something more than a 


mile and ahalf high. This, like many others. of the | 


Alpine hills, is perpetually covered with snow ; and 
no mortal had ever ascended to its top until A. D, 
1786, when Dr. Paccard and James Balma, an inhabi- 
tant of Chamoing, a little town at the foot of the 
mountains, undertook and performed the difficult task, 


The year following it was ascended by M. de Saus-_ 


sure, a gentleman of ‘Geneva, whose account of his 
journey is curious and interesting. Mount Blanc is 
generally supposed to be the highest land in Europe, 


and by some the’ highest of the old continent ; but 


~ 
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M. Buffon imagines that some of the mountains of 
Asia, particularly those of Taurus, Imaus; Caucasus; 
and the mountains of Japan, as well asthe moun.. 
tains of the Moon, in Africa, from whence the — 
principal branch of the Nile arises, are higher than: 
any partof the Alps. This point however does not 
- appear to be well ascertained ; but we have it from 
_ good authority that the Andes, in South America, far 
exceeded in elevation. the, highest mountains of the 
_ old world. . The perpendicular height of Chimbo- 
‘vazo, the most elevated summit of the Andes, is as-. 
- Seried by Juan de Ulloa tobenearly three miles, and 
a half. The same traveller also informs us that the 
_ line of congelation, -where perpetual frost begins, is 
about half a mile perpendicular below the summit. 
~ ‘Beis in general observed that the mountains of the 
torrid zone are higher than those of the temperate,, 
and these higher than those of the frigid zones. ‘The: 
, -eause of this, like that of many other circumstances 
_ of the physical and moral world, is unknown 3 but as. 
we can easily perceive-order and ‘design in all the» 
works of nature as far as our researches can reach; - 
we are-fully authorized to suppose that the same con, 
sistency of plan exists in those which lie beyond the. 
sphere. of our comprehension. If, therefore, we- 
should, om this principle, hazard a.conjecture, it is not 
improbable that infinite wisdom has formed the high-. 
est mountains nearest tothe equator in order to attract 
and form into clouds that immense mags of vapours. 
exhaled by the ocean in those regions where the sun- 
is vertical, and, by, this process of, nature,.to purify 
the-atmosphere and render it less insalubrious than it. 
would be if the-surface of these countries were more: 
uniformly level. ha 4 : 
It would, sir, confine your, attention: too. long to: 
this subject, where I to describe ever so concisely, or, 
even enumerate, all the mountains. with which.the. 
face of this globe is. diversified. There are, however, 
a few which are too remarkable to be passed over in. 
silence, These are the volcanoes or burning moun-. 
_~ dains. These contain within: their bowels sulphur and. » 
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other bituminous inflammable matter. which afford 
aliment to subterraneous fire.. In Europe there are 
_ three remarkable volcanoes, Mount. Etna, in. Sicily, 
‘Mount Vesuvius, about six miles distant from Na- 
ples, in Italy, and Mount Hecla, in Iceland. It is 
said that the inhabitants of the last country-imagine 
Mount Hecla to be the mouth of hell, and the roar-. 
ing ofits eruption, to be the cries of the unhappy 
_wretches consigned to that place of torment. But- 
I shall not trouble you -with tales: of superstition 
young as you are, I flatter myself that you are suffici-. 
ently instructed to laugh at such ridieulous notions > 
and to pity those uncultivated minds: whem ‘igno- 
rance renders the dupes of such absurdity. This will 
also: shew the importance of the study ‘of natural 
history, since, if these illiterate people had more 
knowledge of the works of nature, they would not 
thus be under the influence of superstition. 

Mount Etna has burned from time immemorial 
_its eruptions are sometimes tremendous beyond de-. 
‘scription, and its roaring louder than thunder.. 
‘Both this mountain and that of Vesuvius vomit forth 
torrents of smoke and flame’ with rivers of sulphur, 
melted metal and other burning matter. Sometimes 
they eject enormous rocks to the distance of several 
miles. The combustion has been frequently so ter- 
‘rible, atid the quantity of melted: matter, ‘called lava; 
go great that.it has overwhelmed. cities, covered: the 

adjacent fields to the depth of more than an hundred. - 
feet, and formed new hills by the accumulation of the 
ejected substances. The explosions of the ‘subter- 
‘raneous fire have been so violent as to shake the earth 
and agitate the sea toa great distance. The same 
henomena have been produced by the eruptions of 
Aout Hecela, and indeed the nature and effects of all. 
volcanoes. are perfectly similar : the greater or less 
frequency and violence of their explosions are deter- 
mined only by the quantity of inflammable matter 
contained in them, together with various concurrent 
causes that may accelerateror retard its. combustion, 
_. The eruptions.of Mount Etna have been so violent, 
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_ und the lava ejected in such abundance, that ‘it may" 
be dug up even to the depth of more than sixty feet.’ 
At about that depth a marble pavement has been | 
found with the vestiges ofan ancient town, which has 
formerly been buried under this thickness of lavat 
New mouths of fire have been formed in ‘this moun~ 

‘tain, A. D. 1650, 1669, and at several other tines.- 
‘The flame and smoke of this volcano have been seer ~ 


at’ Malta, which is almost an’ hundred and ninety) ~ 


miles distant. In 1537 there was a most tremendous: 
eruption of Mount Etna, with dreadful earthquakes, ° 
during the space of: twelve days, which overthrew 
a great number of buildings: The cinders ejected at’ 
that time from the vulcano were carried as far ae 
_Italy by the violence of the explosion.2-) ¥/ a" he 
The most dreadful eruption of Mount Vesuvius, of 
which we have any authentic. information, happened 
in the reign of the Emperor Titus’ about A. D, 79. 
Of this Pliny gives a very “circumstantial acedunt. © 
One of the last. great eruptions of this mountain hap-: 
pened A. D. 1737. It vomited, by several mouths, . 
prodigious torrents. of lava, which. spread itself over 
the country until it.reached the sea. The breadth, of . 
one of those rivers of fire was not less than between 
_ sixty and seventy feet, and the matter resembled the’. 
scum that issues from the furnace of a forge. . The 
ancient cities of Pompeii and Herculaneum were 
buried under the lava in the great eruption of this: 
mountain, which happened iit the time of Pliny, and 
were not discovered until the last century. There. 
have been many eruptions in the latter part.of the 
last century, some of which were accurately obsery- . 
ed, and have been circumstantially, described by Sir 
W. Hamilton. 
The last considerable eruption of Vesuvius happened 
an the night of the 3th of June, A:D. 1794. It-wag 
preceded by earthquakes. The mountain at first open- 
ened in two places, andfromthe two apertures issued 
» Immense columns of black smoké, mixed with liquid 
', burning matter: more mouths were afterwards opened, . 
from all of which proceeded explosions louder than 
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thunder, sudden and violent, resembling those of the’ 
heaviest artillery. ‘The lava, or rivers of fire, flowed at 
the rate of about a mile perhour. The greatest part of 
_the village of Torre del Greco, distant one mile front 
Portici, was destroyed. The inhabitants, to the num=- 
ber of seventeen thousand saved themselves by a 
- speedy flight, and happily there were not above four- 
teen or fifteen lives lost. The lava covered and to- — 
tally destroyed above fifty thousand acres of rich 
vineyards and cultivated ground ; and the temporary pe 
damage in other adjacent places was very great, as. 
the ashes laid for several miles round not less than 
four feet in depth. werd yet 
Lmight, my dear sir, entertain you with anaccount 
of a great number of other ~wonderful natural curio-. 
sities, which the surface of this globe in many parts 
displays, such as dreadful precipices, stupendous ca- 
yerns; &c. which it would at present be useless to 
enumerate, as you will meet with accurate and very 
entertaining descriptions ofthem in books of geogra- 
phy and travels, to which they more particularly’ 
belong, and the perusal of which I recominended to 
your atténtion as affording an ample, fund of rational 
Amusement as well as of useful information. Enough 
has been here said on these subjects to shew that the’ 
Almighty is wonderful in all his works. 
With every sentiment of esteem and affection — 
Tid. I am, dear Sir, your’s, &c, 
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« Informer of the planetary train ! 
* x a: Pe tee © = Ny “i 

_ The mineral kinds confess thy mighty power 
Effulgent: hence che veiny marble shines ; a es 
Flence Labour draws his tools ; hence burnish’d War ~ 
Gleams on the day ; the noblerworks of Peace 
Hence bless. mankind.” 


- 


a, THOMSON. 
DEAR SIR, ; ; 
- WHE cannot with propriety conclude our survey of 
this immense mass of inanimate matter which, by the 
operation of infinite power and wisdom, isso moulded 


' 
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as to form the terraqueous globe, the surface of which 
is diversified with so enchanting a scenery and 
through infinite goodness rendered productive of 
every thing necessary for. the comfortable support 
. of human and animal existence, without casting a 
glance on the conveniences and riches contained 
within its bowels. I shall not take up your time 
in tasking you to pote over a volume of mineralogy, 
I shall only exhibit to your view some of the most 
remarkable characteristics and qualities of those me- 
. tals, minerals, and other subterraneous. productions of 
the earth which are of the greatest utility to man or 
have obtained the highest . place in. his estimation. 
Of metals, the principal are gold, silver, copper, iron,, 
- Jead and tin, and according to the enumerations made. 
* by some minéralogists we may add mercuy, or quick- 
~ silver, < . se ina ; 
Gold is the heaviest, purest and most docile of all 
metals. Itis found in mines and. sometimes in.small 
grains in the sandy bottoms of rivers, which last is. 
called gold dust. There are gold mines in many 
‘parts of the world, but few have. been discovered in 
Europe, and those so unproductive as not. to be 
worth the expence of working. The mines of Mexi« 
€o and some other countries of Spanish America are 
the’richest ; but very fine gold is.also found in some 
parts of Africa and the East Indies. Of all the pro-. 
pecties of this metal its ductility is the most surpri- 
sing. A single ounce of gold may be extended to a 
surface of an hundred and fifty square feet, and yet 
it-will remain so entire that not the least flaw can be 
perceived even by the help of the best microscope. — 
Mr. Boyle says, that gold may be drawn into so fine 
a wire, that an Ounce will extend an hundred and 
fifty-five miles and an half, or even to.a much greater 
distance. In gold mines there is often found another 
metal called platina, which is the heaviest of all sub- 
. Stances, and much harder than gold or silver. 
_ Next to gold, silver is the, most valuable of all me~ 
tals as as well as the finest’ and most ductile. Mr. 
Boyle says that he procured a single grain of silver 
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to be drawn out to the length of twenty-seven feet. 
There are silver-mines in most parts of the world, » 
~ but these of Peru are by far the richest. ‘The Abbé 
‘Raynal says, that ‘when the famous mines of Potosi 
were first opened, a ewt. of ore yielded fifty pounds 
_. of silver, but that at present the same quantity of ore. 
produces-‘no more than 'two pounds of that metal. At 
firs@the ore was found very near the surface of the 
mountain, but now the veins lie so low that the work- 
men go down a déscent of four or five hundred steps, 
from which circumstances some suppose that these 
- celebrated mines are almost exhausted. = > 
Copper is a hard, heavy and ductile metal, abound- 
- ing with vitriol and an ill-digested sulphur called ver-. 
digrease, which renders utensils made of this metal, ~ 
“unless kept very clean, extremely unwholesome.” ” 
Copper is found im many parts of Europe ; but.the 
mines of Sweden produce the greatest quantity.~ It 
is dug up in large fragments of ore, which are first 
beaten small, then washed to separate the earthy 
parts, and afterwards smelted and cast into large 
blocks. Bronze is a mixture of copper and tin. Two 
parts of copper and one of zinc forms brass. ) 
Tron isa compound of different materials, and is 
hard, fusible and ductile. In England there aremany | 
iron-mines, but those of the forests of Dean, in Glou- 
_cestershire, are the most productive. If utility were 
‘made the standard of estimation, iron would hold the, 
first place in the class of metals ; and would be ac- 
peunted more valuable than gold, as it appears indis-~ 
consably necessary tothe carrying on of every art 
_ ahd manufacture: at least it iscertain that without the 
use of iron it is impossible to bring any of them to per-_ 
fection. This metal appears to be one of the principal 
means of civilizing mankind. Theré has never been an 
“instance of anation that understood the art of manur 
_ facturing iron but what in time attained to a degree 
- of civilization infinitely beyond that of the inhabi- 
_ tants of those countries where this metal was wanting, 
, or its use unknown. This, my dear sir, is not to be. 
wondered at, when you consider that if the iron-ming. 
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did not furnish you with a pen-knife for making your 
pen, it would be no easy matter to find a substitute for 
that small but.-useful article 3 and consequently that. 
without this valuable substance, neither letters nor. 
any of the arts and sciences which improve the mind, 
and produce the conveniences and embellishments of . 
civilized life, would have ever been invented. ‘< 
You cannot, my dear sir, read without -astonish-. 
ment the exploits of the Spaniards is the conquest of . 
Mexico and Peru; but if you consider the advantages 
possessed by troops though few in number, but disci- - 
~ plined ahd armed in the European manner over nu-. 
merous armies furnished with no better weapons than 
pointed stakes, or at the best, headed with sharp flints, — 
you will regard with less surprise these important. 
achievements. We shall; in its proper place, remark - 
the ‘disadvantages under which the Americans labored >. 
in wanting the horse, as well asthe rest of our do- 
“miestic animals ; here, however, we must make’ this 
iiportant observation, that although many parts of. 
North America abound with iron-mines, yet as they. 
had not been discovered, an insurmountable obstacle : 
had always opposed itself to the improvement of the ; 
inhabitants of the new world’; and until it was re-_ 
moved must have’ prevented them from making any 
great progress in civilization, or equalling the EKuro-. 
peans either in arts orarms. The natives of the South , 
Sea isles are precisely inthe same situation. - In pe-. 
rusing the relations of Captain Cook’s voyages, and. 
those of other modern circumnayigators, you will find 
how well the Otaheiteans and others had, from expe- 
riencing the want of iron, learned to appreciate its 
utility, although they. were acquainted with but few 
of the various Purposes to which it may be applied. . 
With them, as soon as they had acquired the know-. 
ledge of a very few of its most simple usés, it was 
considered. as an estimable article for which they. 
were ever ready to barter their most valuable com: 
inodities. A wedge of gold would by these savages 
have been esteemed a treasure far less valuable than 
a nail, which they used chiefly for the purpose of 
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heating in the fire and boreing holes in wood. This 
circumstance ought to excite the -polished European 
to contemplate with admiration and gratitude the 
wisdom and goodness of the Creator in furnishing us 
with an article so essential to the welfare of the hu- 
aman species. » ¢ ; 

‘Iron is found in most’ parts of the world; but 
Russia and Sweden produce the greatest quantities. 
The mines of those countries. are almost inexhaus- 
tible 5; and it‘must be considered as an unequivocal 
proof of a wise and benevolent design. in the great 
plan of the Author of nature, that iron, which isso 
indespensibly necessary to mankind, is found in such 
great plenty in so many different countries ; that 
while it is the most useful it is also’ the cheapest of ° 
metals. Perhaps Creation scarcely affords a more 
conspicuous and | striking mstance of the beneficial: 
and harmonious adaptation of thing's in the universal 
system. ~ « | ao 

As I cannot leave your mind impressed with a - 
subject more worthy of attention, or better adapted 
to excite reflection, I will give you a few moments 
of leisure, and we will afterwards finish our survey 
of the mineral kingdom. > 
Most affectionately Fain, _ 
a iate at Dear Sir; your’s, &c." 
mst 5 | J. B, 
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“The unfruitfal rock itself, impregn’d by light, 


In dark retirement forms the lucid stene.”’. 
a 8 THOMSON. 
- DEAT, SIR, 
Y ou will, after these observations on the nature 
and utility of iron, naturally be desirous of knowing 
‘the origin of steel, which gives perfection to every 
- kind of edge-tools, and is also used in various: other 
. ‘manufactures. ~The information requisite on this sub-_ , 
_ ject may be easily given. Steel is nothing but iron 
_ Reated with red-hot chancoal until it- acquires that . 
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hardness and elasticity which we. see it possesses. 
Little also is necessary to be said on the subject ‘of 
lead, which is a compound of earth and sulphur, to- 
gether with a small portion of mercury. It is found 
inmost countries, and is exceedingly plentiful in 
England, particularly in Derbyshire. Tin is alsoa 
metal which abounds. so much ‘in this country, that 
the mines of Cornwall.and Devonshire furnish the 
greatest part of thie tin consumed in Europe. Pewter 
is a. composition of which six parts are brass, fifteen 
jJead and one hundredtin. Thin sheets of iron, coated 
with tin, compose the manufacture called block- 
- tin, an article much in. use. chy in domtees : 
The bowels of the earth scarcely afford a:material | 
ofa more wonderful nature than mercury, or, as it is 
often called, quicksilver. . It. is an imperfect, metal, 
neither, ductile nor malleable, (i..e.) neither capable 
of being drawn into length nor spread into breadth by. - 
- the hammer > but consisting of a fluid substance, res 
sembling, melted silver, and having a. constant ten- 
dency to form itself into globules. It is chiefly found 
in Hungary, Spain, Italy. and Peru, The greatest 
part of that consumed in England is brought from the 
mines of Friuli, in Italy. it is of great use both in’ 
manufactures andmedicine, | , 

Mines of quicksilver are extremely unwholesome : 
all mines indeed are so in a considerable degree ; but 
those of tin are more unfavourable to health than those 
of coal ; copper-mines more so than those of tin ; and 
mines of quicksilver are so pernicious to the human 
frame, that at the mines of Idra nothing can be more 
shocking than to see the infirmities of those miserable 
objects that crowd the hospital. Emaciated and crip- 
pled, they have every limb contracted or convulsed ; 
and some of them ina manner transpire quicksilver at 
every pore, « There was one man,’’ says Dr. Pope, 
_ “who had not wrought in the mines above half a year, 
and yet his body was so impregnated. with this mi- 
neral that a piece of brass put into his hand, or rub- 
bed between his fingers, immediately became as 
white as if had been washed over with silver.” All, - 
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the workmen sooner or later become paralytic and 
then die consumptive, and for this they have the tri- 
fling reward of seven-pence a day ! Would it not be 
a regulation worthy the attention of the legislature 
of that country to prohibit the employmeut of any 
person in those caverns of horror and destruction any 
longer than a month at one time? _ ee 
Coal-mines are perhaps of all others. the least in- 
jurious to health. "They employ a great number of 
hands, and are not’ only a source of wealth to the _ 
_ proprietors, but also a great national benefit, Coal is 
_ well known to be an excellent kind of fuel; and al: 
‘though the smoke it emits, be somewhat gross and 
hurtful to those that have weak lungs, it is certainly 
of great use in repelling pestilential miasmata .and 
preventing contagious disorders. . 
» The richest:ofsubterraneous productions according 
to the caprice of; human estimation, although of no. 
real use, are those called precious. stones, or, gems, - 
These are the diamond, the ruby, the garnet, the hy- 
acinth, the amythist, the emerald, the beryl], the 
sapphire and the topaz, or crysolite, which are all 
transparent. Diamonds are found in great plenty in 
Brazil, but the. best are brought from the mines of 
Golconda; in India. You: will be surprised to hear. 
that a diamond was, in the last century, sold toCount ~ 
Orloff for above 140,0001, and that’a much greater. 
sum had once been bidden: fer that valuable gem. sy 
The diamond is the hardest. of all gems, and can be. 
cut only by itself or its own substance. The ruby is 
. reckoned next.to the diamond in. value, and is of a 
_.dark crimson colour, the garnet somewhat resem- 
bles it, and is perhaps of the same species. ‘The 
hyacinth is sometimes of a.deep red and scmetimes ‘ 
_ ofa yellow colour: the amythist of a bright purple : 
_ the emerald of adeep green: the beryl: of a bluish. 
colour : the sapphire of a sky blue: the topaz, or» 
crysolite, of a gold colour... Those which are only 
half transparent, are the cornelian, which is of a pale. 
red: the onyx, of a greyish colour: the turquoise, 
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of a shade between blue and green: and the lapis- 
lazuli, a beautiful stone, studded with spots of gold 
colour on a fine azure ground. . } 
_ All these glittering gems taken collectively, are 
not equal in real value to the magnet, or loadstone, a 
substance possessing no beauty, and somewhat re- 
sembling iron ore, but more compact and. ponderous. 
The qualities of the magnet are wonderful. It at- 
tracts iron which adheres to it very strongly, and 
the same virtue is also communicated to the fron thus 
brought into contact. In the magnet there are twe 
poles, one pointing northwards and the other south- 
wards ; and into how many pieces soever it may be 
divided, the two poles will be found in each piece. 
It is this property that has rendered it of such use in 
Improving-the art of navigation, for it gave rise to 
the invention ef the mariner’s compass, by which the 
modern navigator can conduct a ship to the East or 
West Indies with as much certainty, and as little 
- danger, as the ancients could direct their course from 
‘Greece to Italy. Thus has the all-wise and benefi- 
cent Creator admirably provided for the exercise 
ef the ingenuity of man, as well as for the advance- 
ment of his interests. ‘ . ence 
; With sincere affection I am,  ~ 

_ Dear Sir; your’s, &c. 


LETTER. VII. 
____—-— The first Almighty cause 
Acts not by partial, but by general laws.” 
: POPE. 
DEAR SIR, , 
UT would far exceed the limits of our epistolary cor- 
respondence, and also be unsuitable to your early 
years, to exhibit to your view all the different rules 
_ which an omnipotent and omniscient Creator has es- 
tablished in the system of nature. I might speak to. 
you of centripetal and centrifugal forces, and of thas 
mniversal law of gravitation which preyades the whole 
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-materfal creation, and’by causing all bodies to tend - 
to ‘one common ‘centre, retains “every thing inita_ 
place, and thereby. gives Consistency and adhesion to 
all the different parts of the immense structure. 
Your enquiring ‘mind’ will at a maturer age explore 
all'those wonders of nature : at present I will ‘ende- ~ 
vour to direct your attention to things more within- 
the limits of your capacity. I. will briefly in-. 
inform you that the earth is surrounded, with an at- 
mosphere of air, more condensed’ near the earth and 
ata greater elevation more rarefied. The height te 
which ‘this atmosphere extends is generally supposed 
to be about sixty miles, aboye which elevation there 
are neither clouds nor wind, and ‘the lightness of the 
air would’ prevent any animal from breathing... The 
witids which continually range over the earth are no- 
thing more than air put in motion, chiefly » by the. 
‘means of heat. When any part of the air is heated 
_ by the rays of the ‘sun ‘or any other cause itis ex- 
_ panded’ and becomes lighter ; and as the lightness 
causes it to ascend, it leaves a partial yacuum into 
Which ‘the ‘surrounding ‘air, which, like, water and 
every other fluid, never rests until it has fouad its 
level, rushes in, inorder to fill up the voidand restore 
the’equilibrium. This simple process, of which the: 
effects are exccedingly extensive, meeting with vari- 
ous Checks and interruptions from an infinity of eb.’ 
stacles, is the sole cause of all the agitations which - 
we perceive in the air, and which sometimes burst. 
forth into the most furious tempests, cx the most de- 
‘structive hurricanes : all. this is produced by the 
préecipitancy of the condensed air rushing towards 
some part where a partial vacuum is caused by ex- 
treme rarefraction, | meee ane 
~ Clouds are nothing more thana collection of. misty 
vapours exhaled by the sun from the; sea and. most - 
parts of the earth, and suspended in the air in such 
a state of condensation, that, by intercepting the rays, 
of the sun they form a shadow and appear dark. ‘The . 
clouds seldom ascend to the height ,of more than a 
mile ; and op the tops of high mountains it is coms’... 
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-mon to see them floating below. The wonderful ya- 
“riety of colours which they éxhibit is entirely owing 
to their situation in respect of the sun, and the diffe-_ 
rent reflections of his light, and their. various figures 
result from their loose and voluble texture which | 
disposes them to resolve into any form according to 
the force and direction of the wind. . e 
_- Rain proceeds from the condensation of the clouds’. 
by the effect of the cold. When they are greatly » 
_ condensed they become too heavy to fioat in the air 
and then descend in drops. ~*~ yor oe 
In winter, when the regions of the air are intensely 
cold, the clouds quickly pass from that state of con- 
densation which might reduce them to rain, into 
that which converts them into ice, so that as soonas 
they begin to form very small drops of water, the ea 
particles freeze, and many of them touching one _ 
anotner compose flakes of snow. SREP SL Wy, 
When the drops, already beginning to descend, _ 
meet with a very cold air which freezes them, they 
form hail: the difference between that and snow.- 
proceeding from the circumstance of the clouds being eS 
more or less condensed at the moment. in. which the _ 
congelation took place. Phiatie: rn Manat 
Thunder and lightning are’ produced by the elec- ts 
trical fire contained ma cloud, which. bursts forth in 
flashes and causes a tremendous noise by its explosion. 
The thunder however isno more than a mere sound 
productive of no bad effect, the lightning is the de-, 
structive agent. It flies with incredible velocity, a 
from the clouds to the earth through every thing. ~ 
that falls in its way"; and is attracted by high trees, -3 
lofty and spiry edifices, and every kind of elevated, — 
‘and pointed object, as also by most metals, especi-, 
ally iron. The precaution proper to be taken ina 
thunder storm is to avoid taking shelter under a high. 
tree, or any lofty building, (an oversight which has 
proved fatal to numbers), and to chuse a situation at. 
the'distance of about thirty or forty feet from such. 
elevated object, that by its attraction will almost in- 
fallibly draw the lightning from the person so placed 
and*ensure hissafety. This is an'obseryation which 
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is founded on reason, confirmed by experience, and_ 
merits attention. a wahpeet a 4 
The water of which ‘the ‘clouds are formed, and 
which descends in rain or snow, is evaporated from 
the sea. The attractive heat of the svn is the cause + 
of this evaporation, “which is more copious in warm - 
than in cold climates. The’ evaporation from the ° 
Mediterranean isso great that although a number of 
large rivers discharge themselves into that vast re- 
servoir, besides the copious influx of water from 
the Euxine, through the Bosphorus and Hellespont, | 
it has need of.a large supply from the ocean, which ~ 
_ it receives through the Straits of Gibraltar. Thus it 
appears that. the. Mediterranean, which receives by 
so' many entrances so great a’quantity of water, dis- 
charges none but only by-evaporation, which js fat, 7,” 
less copious from that sea than from those of the | 
torrid zone. Indeed’ Mr. Halley bas demonstrated 
that. the vapours, which rise from the sea, and are 
carried over the earth by the winds, are sufficient to 
supply all the water which falls on the surface of the 
globe, and gives rise to its innumerable rivers and 
springs. | | FP 4 
Thus you see, my dear sir, that all the constituent ~ 
parts of the universe are in continual motion. The 
earth and other’ planets, by moving round the sun in . - 
their annual revolution, causé the diversity of seasons,  - 
while, by revolving at the same time én their own 
axis, they. enjoy the alternation cf day and night, 
“periods of action arid- repose’ to their inhabitants. — 
The beneficent Creator has affvrded us the means, 
of investigating the result of natural causes, se far as 
they relate-to this terraqueous glebe, and so fir ag 
_ this knowledge is requisite to our well-being. ‘The 
. winds purify the atmosphere, prevent its stagnations, 
refresh us*with their cooling breezes, waft our vesse] 
to distant climes, and assist us in the management of | 
mills and a number: of other useful engines. The 
Sea, by its evaporations, supplies us with water, which, 
after being purified from its  saltness by its suspen- 
“sion in the ‘air, descends in showers to fertilise our 
‘ Cc 
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fields and produce vegetation, to geifcrate springs 
which furnish us with water, a substance indispen- 
sably necessary to all vegetable and animal exis- 


tence, and' form rivers serving as canals for the con- . 


veyance of merchandise and affording an easy com 
munication between distant provinces. 

- It would, my dear sir, very far exceed the limits of 
of a letter, or even a volume, to point out the perfect 
adaptation of causes to effects, and of means to ends; 


every where visible in this portion of the created 


system with which we are acquainted. I shall, in 
this place, make only one observation of the wonder- 
ful'and well adapted proportion between the sun’and 
those vast bodies which revolve round that #reat cen: 
tralsource of light and heat in our system. With re- 
gard to this globe which we inhabit, it is: evident that 


had it been much smaller it would not have sufficed | 


for the reception and. support of that) numerous and 
varied assemblage of beings to whom the diflusivé 
goodness of a benevolent Creator, aftar having con- 
‘ferred on them the blessing of existence, assigned 


the earth for their destined abode. Had the sun ‘been’ 


less, it must have been much nearer to afford us a 
portion of light and heat suitable to our nature and’ 
our wants ; but inthis case the equatorial regions 
only could have been warmed, while thesrest would 
‘have been bound up in eternal frost; orif it had been 
placed near enough to communicate a genial warmth 
in higher latitudes, the countries nearer to the equator 
must have been perpetually scorched with excessive! 
and insupportable heat. It is also not less easy to 
demonstrate the propriety of the spherical form of 
those immense bodies than the just adaptation of their 
distances. If we could with equal facility é¢xtend 
our observations to the other planets which compose 
our system, and were acquainted with the nature and 
the’ exigences of their inhabitants, we should un- 
doubtedly discover that their distances from the 
central luminary are perfectly adapted to these cir- 
cumstances. From the perfect symmetry of those 
parts of the universe which lie within the sphere of 
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_ Inthe time of Saladin, who was c 
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ur observation, we may-form an idea of that which 
prevails throughout the whole magnificent. fabric ; 
and although our knowledge of the heavenly bodies be 
very limited and ‘imperfect, we know enough to con- 
vince us that nothing less than infinite power, acting 
in concert, with. infinite Wisdom, could have formed 
such ponderous orbs, assigned their places and-marked 
out their revolutions inn manner so conducive to the 
harmony of the universal plan. | peek 
. As I cannot conclude more appropriately than by 
recommending to your attention these sublime consi- 
derations, I-beg leave to subscribe inyself, . 
‘ et. Be Dear Sir, your’s, &eo” 
LETTER VIL. 


“ Whole buried tows support the dancer’s heel.” 
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A MONG the numerous ph enomena of nature, which 
on every side excite our curiosity and stun us with 
admiration, we cannot but take particular notice. of 
‘earthquakes, and the tides. The former are irregular 
and uncertain, and their causes but. imperfect! y 
known : the latter are regwar and their. causes, al- 
though long unknown, are now fully ascertained, 

From whatever cause earthquakes. may proceed, 
history affords numerous instances of their destructive 
effects. Pliny, in his first book, p. 84, relates that an 
earthquake which happened in the reign of Tiberius, 


_ destroyed twelve cities in Asia. In the reign of | 
‘Trajan, the town of Antioch, and a considerable part 


earthquake. In the reign of Justinian, about A, D. 
528, that city was again destroyed in a’ similar 
manner, on ‘which anclancholy~ occasion more than 
forty thousand of the inhabitants perished ; and sixty 
years after it suffered the same calamity from a third 
earthquake, with the loss of sixty thousand people. 


of the adjacant - country, were swallowed up by an 
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ontemporary with » 
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Richard I. king of England, Jerusalem, and most of 
the towns of Syria, experienced the same disaster. In 
_ the pontificate of Pius IX. all the churches, palaces, 
and other large buildings of N aples were overthrown 
by an earthquake, and ‘above thirty thousand persons 


lost their lives ; and - it may here be observed, that 


the province of Calabria, and the island of Sicily are 
more subject to earthquakes than any other ‘parts: 
of Europe, although several other countries have 


experienced their dreadful effects. | In 1692,.thete : 


was an earthquake which shook the whole. js- 
land of Jamaica to its foundation, and totally over- 
whelmed the town of Port Royal,. so as to leave, in 
one quarter, not even. the smallest vestige remaining. 


‘The earth opened, and in two minutes swallowed up 


nine-tenths of the houses and two thousand people. 
‘This earthquake extended ‘into England, Holland, 
- Flanders, France and Germany. The dreadful de- 
struction of. Lisbon, A. D. 1755, is too recent to be 
_ obliterated from the memory of numbers.of the pre: 
sent inhabitants.. If you search the. records-of his- 
tory, you will find that these here mentioned are 
only a small number of the tremendous earthquakes 
which have shaken the different parts of this globe. 
‘You will also observe that they both happen more 
_ frequently and are more violent: and_destructiye in 
warm than in cold countfies, and that they are very 
rarely experienced in those which are low and mar- 
shy. This may probably proceed from the latter con- 
taining or attracting a less quantity of the electric 
fire and these circumstances would induce an.impaitial 
reasoner to suppose that both Dr. Stukely’s and M, 
de Buffon’s theories may be right, and that earth- 
«quakes may sometimes be caused by subterraneous 
dires, and sometimes by the electric fluid. You will, 
sir, also observe that the divine Being who has un- 
doubtedly for the most beneficial purposes, ordained 
the intermixture of evil with’ good in this probatory 
state of mortal existence, can exhibit a terrific dis- 
play. of his power ‘in the convulsions of nature, as 
_ well as the mild and beneficent effects of his wisdom 


and goodness inits produetions and embellishments. . 


} 


| tie OCRAN. ie 
The ocean, my dear Sir, you well know is that im- 
‘mense collection of waters which covers. the lower 
parts of the surface of this globe. When viewed from 
‘the land, it presents a grand and sublime spectacle to 
‘the eye of the observer. It is in some parts of a ~ 
great depth; it is_even said, that there are places 
where it is more than a mile deep; but these are few. * 
and the most general profundities are from sixty to © 
- an hundred and fifty fathoms. The surface of the 
ocean is considerably more extensive than that of the 
land; but the exact proportion is not known. A su- 
perficial caviller might here. make this objection 
against the harmony of things :---« Why this profu- 
sion of water ? why this vast extension of its surface ? 
if'so great a quantity of water were necessary, might 
‘it not be confined within a deeper gulph, and so 
cover a less considerable part of the globe ??---To 
this problem philosophy would give a ready answer. 
You are already informed, that the waters, evapora- - 
ted from the sea,-and carried over every part of the 
land by the winds, are essential to the support of © 
vegetation, and regulated by. profundity, but by ex-_ 
‘tent of ‘surface ; consequently, if the waters of the 
ocean were less diffused, the evaporation would be 
“much less copious, and therefore inadequate to the 
‘supply which the earth demands. Here, then, is 
another proof of the wisdom of the Creator. 
4n regard to the purposes of commerce, and the 
means of communication between distant nations, the 
“Waters could scarcely be more judiciously disposed. 
Seas intersect large continents, and multiplying their — 
maritime ports, give a great extent of coast to diffe- 
rent countries, while the various rivers open a passage 
into their interior provinces. If we cast our eyes on 
amap of the world, and contemplate the excellent. 
disposition of land: and water, we shall find ourselves 
obliged to confess, that it is scarcely possible to ¢on- 
-Ceive a more judicious and beneficial, or a more beau- 
tiful and pictufésque arrangement. + 
~ The ocean, aithough it contains innumerable spe- 
cies and forms-of animal life, yet being one continued 
c 4 ' 
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fluid, is not embellished with that variegated scenery 
which adorns, and every where diversifies, the earth, 


‘The sea, however, is not without _ its wonders, which 


proclaim the power and wisdom of its Creator, and 
ef which the tides are the most conspicuous and+re- 


markable. "The waters of the ocean haye, from the © 


most remote antiquity, been observed regularly to 


swell and subside twice in about twenty-five hours ; 


but the cause of this phenomenon continued during 
many ages undiscovered. Our. great philosopher, 
Sir Isade Newton, has, however completely unveiled 


the inystery, established the theory of the tides upon | 


luniivous manner, that they are caused by. the at- 
fraction of the moon ; for the waters, immediately 
underneath the moon, will, by the force of attraction, 


be drawn upwards, and consequently swell, and gra-. 


“ually rise from the horizon, while those on the op- / 


posite side of the globe, being but feebly attracted, 


will likewise swell.---If you were better, acquainted - 


with cosmography, and the philosophy.of attraction, 

might further explain this by. saying, that where- 
ever the moon is vertical, or directly. oyer.a place, the 
Waters will swell by reason of its attractive powers 
drawing them upwards ; those in the opposite part.of 
thé globe, having no attraction but towards. the centre 
of the earth, will be light, and consequently swell up- 


ward ; and those which are at the distance of ni ety. 


degrees from each of the opposite points, will naturally 
flow towards the swelling parts of the ocean. Ifyou do 
not at present, you, will, 1 doubt not, my dear Sir, 
soon ccmprehend these matters, when you are a little 
more advanced in the knowledge of philosophy. 
From this skétch you will, however, perceive, that 
the moon, by revolving round the earth once. in.twen- 
ty-four hour's, produces two tides. 

_ These tides must naturally.flow from east to west 5 


for they must necessarily follow the moon’s course in. 


its revolution. The course of the tidesis, however, in 
many parts of the globe, intercepted by continents 
was erty 4 1 Ape 43 *e . ' -, : 
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and other extensive tracts of land, which consequently 
give it a contrary direction. 
In rivers the tides can -flow only in a certain direc- 
rion. Entering their mouths from the sea, and con- 
fined within their banks, they must flow upward, and 
sometimes meeting the current, especially im narrow 
rivers, cause a great and rapid swell by forcing their 
waters to flow backward. An example of the as- 
tonishment which the observation of this natural phe- 
- nomenon formerly caused, and a proof of the impor- 
taneé of the study of nature, are afforded ina memo- 
rable historical transaction. A fleet, equipped by 
Alexander the Great, and commanded. by his admiral; 
Nearchus, having sailed down the Indus to the Per- 
sian Gulph, the Grecian mariners, who had been ac- 
customed only to the navigation of the Mediterranean 
and the /Egean Sea, or Archipelago, where tides are 
unknown, were equally surprised and terrified on ob-. 
serving the flux and reflux of the water at the mouth 
of the Indus ; and regarded this phenomenon as an 
unluckly omen, and a decided mark of the displea- 
sure of the gods against their expedition. Thus is it, 
that ignorance is the parent of superstition, which 
converts the ordinary appearances of nature into por- 
tentous prodigies, and torments with groundless fears 
the minds of those who are unacquainted with the va- 
rious operations of nature. : , 
With this important observation permit me. to con- 
elude this epistle, in order to prepare for the exhibi- 
tion of a novel scene :---the display of animated: na- 
ture ; the contemplation of which will furnish you 
with a copious fund of knowled ge, and an ample: 
source of aimusement. . saat eae 
With every sentiment of affection aud esteem, 
Lam, dear Sir, Your's, &c. ty 
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LETTER 1Xv. 
" By theetlic various vegetable tribes,-._ 
_ Wrapt in-afiiny web, and clad with leaves, -_ 
~ Draw the live ather, and imbibe the dew ; 
By thee dispos’d into congenial soils, ..  ..- sia 
Stands each atractive plant, and suck’, and swells 
The juicy tide ; a twining ihass of tubes, 
At thy command, the vernal-sun awakes; 
The torpid-sap, detraded to the root 
By wintry winds, that now in fluent dance, | = >> 
Andlively fermentation, mounting, spreads 
All this innumereus coloured scene of things,”? 
| ; THOMSON: . 

DEAR SIR, pass ech ‘ 
Hi avin G viewed: the magnificent structure of the 
heavens, and remarked the motion and magnitudes of » 
those celestial orbs,.that make their ceaseless revolu->: 
tions in the immeasurable regions..of zether, we have-+. 
afterwards descended:to the-earth,..this habitation of » 
human and animal beings, and the only. part.of innu- - 
merable. systems, with which. we are. properly ac-: 
-quainted, and. to which our physical knowledge can -. 
with certainty be extended.---We have. observed the 
surface. of this. terraqueous globe ; its division inte + 
land and sea ; its mountains and. volcanoes ; its con=. 
cussions by,earthquakes-;. its. irrigationyby. rivers and 

Springs, by rains and dews;.and thé exhalation- and 
descent of these vapours. which fertilize the soil, co- - 
ver the fields with. plenty, and, crown, the labours “of « 
the husbandinane . bawarey 

» Before we begin:to také.a range among the:various - 
orders of beings which imhabit this. globe, it will not, : 
my dear Sir, be amiss to cast a glance on- vegetation, . 
by which all’ animat life is sustained... It-would,in- . 
deed, be azpleasing oceupation to yiew it in all... 
its endless. variety, and to . delineate. all its 
diversified scenery 3 to investigate the vegetative 
principte,; to discriminate its productions in different 
soils and.climates ; to exhibit the fascinating beauties. 
of trees and plants, of flowers and fruits; to des- 
«yabe thew texture, examine their properties, and es-. . 
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. ~ timate their utility. On this subject numerous. folios 
have been written, and it is yet so far from being ex- 
_ hausted, that it would still furnish matter for a multi- 
tude of additional volumes; the limits to which we: 
intend to confine our epistolary correspondence, per- 
mit us, however, to indulge our curiosity with no 
more than a:transcient view of a subject so interesting | 
and so delightful... tment rian 
iy examining the materials, of which this stupen- 
dous whole is composed,: you have, my dear Sir, ob- 
served, that the bowels of the earth contain a variety 
ef vitrious and calcareous substances, which, by their 
concretion, form the different kinds of metals, mine- 
rals, and stones. Its surface is likewise impregnated 
with a variety of juices, which being rarefted and put 
in motion by tie action of the sun “upon them, give 
birth ‘to innumerable; species. of vegetables, which » 
supply both men and animals with food, and embellish 
the face of nature. Every being that has life draws 
its nourishment, from the earth; for although men 
live on animal aswell as vegetable food, yet the beef 
and the-mutton, the veal and the lamb, that is served 
up at our tables, consists of the flesh of oxen and sheep | 
which feed on the grass of the field ; or of lambs and 
calves, fattened with the milk of their dams, which 
are supported by vegetation ;.and although, as you | 
will see in taking a view of animated nature, numbers. 
of animals live by devouring one another, you will at 
the same time readily- perceive, that those which 
serve as food for others, are themselves sustained by. 
the productions of the soil, and that the earth, which. ° 
has for this reason being emphatically. called Alma 
Mater the nourishing mother -of all, furnishes. the 
universal support of life. : 
In the propagation, the nutriment, and the growth 
of vegetables, we see a grand display of the -attri- 
| butes of the Deity, of his almighty. power,. his infi- 
nite wisdom, and his diffusive goodness; but of the 
theory of this wonderful operation of nature, our. 
knowledge is only superficial. A close inspection 
into the structure of plants can alone afford ground » 
£6 
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for reasoning on the subject ; and from this perceive, 
that every’ thing which vegétates has a root, and is 
furnished with fibres. This root even in the largest 
trees, as well as in the most minute herbs, branches 
out into extremely small fibres, ‘almost imperceptible 
tothe eye, and numerous beyond calculation; and 
these are-the vehicles through which the tree or plant 
draws in the moisture of the ground. The fibrous 
. tubes, which run from the root to the utmost extre- 
mity of every leaf, and form a tissue more complex, 
and more nicely interwoven, than the most exquisite, 
manutacture of human art, have received from the 
Author of nature an attractive, oras it is called by 
botanists, a vital power, by which they imbibe at the 
root, and: draw up to the top, the moisture necessary 
for their nourishment. | : 

“The all-wise and benevolent Creator has, in the 
infinitely complex, but perfectly connected mechan- 
ism of nature, providently ordained, that different 
soils and climates should be particularly suitable to: 
different kinds of vegetable productions ; that so the 
déficiencies of ‘one country might be supplied from 
the superfluities of ‘another. In this wise and bene- 
ficial arrangement, the Universal Parent appears to 
have had in view, not only the physical, but the mo- 
ral happiness of his children, the great family of 
mankind dispersed over the whole earth ; for by it, 
trade and social intercourse are promoted, and men, 
being obliged to have recourse to one another for the. 
exchangé of their commodities, and for the obtaining 
of various conveniences arid comforts, find in this mu- 
tual dependence a thousand motives to be mutually 
beneficent. ies a 

' Several vegetables, however, which are now of uni- 
_-versal.use, were unknown to our ancestors ; and since © 
it is difficult, ationg so immense a variety of articles, ag 
this department of nature presents, to make a judici+ 
ous selection, Iwill endeayour to entertain you fora 
moment with the description of a few which seem the 
most interesting and in these parts of the world may 
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be considered both as natural curiosities, and impor- 
tant articles of commerce. ° : 

‘ 3 THE TEA-TREE. | 
Which is cultivated solely in China and Japan, and 
there produced in so great abundance as to supply the 
rest of the world, isa shrub about the size of a large 
-_ gooseberry-bush, but different in form, having a sin~ 
gle stem about the thickness ofa man’s arm. It has 
many branches, and‘its leaves, which resemble those 
of the sour cherry, are always green. It flourishes:in 
autumn, and produces.a small fruit less than a hazel- 
nut. While the leaves are fresh they have no smell; . 
but when chewed have a bitter taste. As soon as 
‘they are gathered, they are placed on hot plates of 
iron, and while they are still Warm are rolled with the 
hand upon mats, in order to preserve them. By this. 
process.they lose their nauseous bitterness, and ‘ac- 
quire an agreeable smell, with a taste somewhat aro- 
matic, , ; : abet (3 
The tea-tree usually attains its full) size in about. 
seven. years, and its leaves are not plucked until the 
third year, at which period its crop is not only the 
most abundant, but also of the best quality. The 
leaves are afterwards gathered one by one with the 
greatest» care, twice or, thrice in every year. To-. 
wards the end of February, or the beginning of March, 
~ the shrubs are visited daily, and.all the young leaves: 
plucked as soon as they appear. The tea thus ga- 
thered is the best, except that, which consists of the 
lightly-opening buds, that appear only at the ends of 
the-branches, and is preserved for the emperor, and 
persons of the highest rank in China and Japan, 
"The second.crop or gathering, which with many, cul-_ 
tivators is. the first, begins about the end of March, or 
the beginning ‘of April, when almost all the leaves.are 
completely developed. The third and last, which is 
the most abundant, but the worst in quality, takes 
_ place in the beginning of June, when the leaves are 
both the largest, and in the greatest quantity. At 
each gathering the leaves.are carefully sorted accord- 
-ing to their ditferent sizes, in order to have teas of 
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various qualities and prices. ‘The particular denom)- 
nations of Hyson, Souchong, &c. are the names of the 
provinces or districts, wheré the teas are produced. 
hese’ names, ‘however, ate, especially among fo- 
reigners, applied’ without: any gteat degree’ of ac~ 
curacy. Less ag ibn’ MX os 
“(Tea is'a luxury that was unknown to the ancients: 
and. ‘voluptuous Romans, who, in~ their superb and 
luxurious feasts, sometimes expended: the enormous 
sum of 4843 pounds sterling on: oné single dish,’ 
(Pliny; lib. x. ch: 17.35.) never regaled ‘themselves 
with a cup of this beverage, at this day so common in 
every cottage throughout England, It was not. til] 
the-fifteenth certury that it became known to Europe._ 


Since that time above ten millions of pounds are ‘an- 
_ arually imported, and the’ Chinese draw an immense 
revenue irom its sale ;°so that’ in this curious and re- 
markable plant, you may; my dear Sir, contemplate _ ~. 
an important and interesting article of trade, and do- 
mestic economy. ae TRS 
| COFFEE 

- May be ranked next to tea, with respect to its im- 
portance as an article of food and commerce. This ; 
plant isa native of Arabia, and formerly grew only in~ 
that country. It was introduced into Italy by the. 
Venetians about A.D: 1624, and is now very much . 
cultivated in the West Indies. The coffee-tree in: - 
its native country rises to the height of forty feet, but: 
in other parts of the world seldom exceeds the half 
of that height : its trunk or stem is tiever thicker than: 
aman’s les. The berries are attached:-to a little stalk, 
and enclosed by two together in a shell: This shell 
is also enclosed in ‘a’ fruit of a pale red-colour, and 
somewhat resembling a cherry.---The berries are ga-« 
thered twice or three times in a year. ‘aie 

‘The best coffee is brought from Arabia. The next - 
in quality is produced in different parts of Turkey 5. 
but quantities are imported from the West Indies. In. 
some countries of the European continent, coffee is 
much more used-than tea. The Turks in particular. 
consume an amazing quantity ‘of it; and it would be 
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difficult to,say, whether the coffees rinkers-or tea~« 

drinkers are the. most numerous, .or which.of the. twe 

articles has the. greatest. ‘consumption. 
THE CACAO. 

Is'a pretty large tree, always bearing flowers and. 
leaves. Its fruit erith which chocolate is made, is al-- 
most as large as a cucumber, and has nearly the same 
shape: but the shell is divided like. the rind of a, 
melon. These shells are filled with pretty large nuts, 
or seeds, to the number of thirty or forty in each. 
shell, and which are enveloped in a kind of white: 
pith, of an agreeable taste. ‘The nuts being. toasted 
are afterwards pounded, arid made up into the paste 
called chocolate, whichis more, nourishing, and es-, 
teemed more Wholesome, than either cotfee or tea. 
‘Phe Spaniards first introduced. it into Europe, A, D. 
1529 5 and since that time, until 1646, they and the, 
Portuguese were the only people among whom it, 
was used. Afterwards it became known to other na-- 
tions, and about A. D. 1680, it began to be.an.article, 
of commerce. - In using either tea, coffee, or choco- 
late, sugar is among us reckoned an almost indispen- 
sable ingredient, although the Chinese never mix it 
with their tea. Its general use, therefore, in this, 
country inelines me to suppose, that it would be_plea-, 
" sing to you to acquire some knowledge of the plant, 
irom which it. is produced, 
| THE SUGAR-CANE - 

Isa reed’which grows to the height: of nine or ten. 
feet, and the thickness of a strong walking. canes, It, 
is-encircled with knots, at the distance of four or five. 
fingers’ breadth from one another, and from each of 
these a leaf-is produced, which falls as the cane. ri- 
pens. - When completely ripe it ‘is cut down, dnd. 
pressed with rollers, in order to squeeze out. the juice,, 
which is instantly boiled to prevent its turning sour.., 

After being boiled to a certain consistency, its. im-, 
ported from the sugar colonies to Europe, and after-- 
wards refined by various metheds in our sugar-houses, 

This highly valuable plant is cultivated im the 
island of Sicily, in the kingdom of Naples, in Spat, 
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and with great stccess in several parts of Asia. and 
Africa ; but the greatest quantity js raised in the 
West Indies, and from thence the principal part of 
Our sugar is imported. It has already been remark- 
ed, that tea was totally unknown to the Greeks and 
the Romans, and, very probably, to the Egyptians, 
Babylonians, and Persians, as well as to all the nations 
of Europe, until towards the close of the fifteenth 
Century. Coffee and chocolate were equally un- 
known to the ancients ; and before the improvements 
in navigation, and the extension of commerce, sugar, 
which now is so plentiful, and so common among all 
ranks of people, was so scarce and dear, as to con-. 
stitute an article of luxury to be found only at the. 
tables of the opulent. T he Romans, when masters of 
the best part of the world, and possessors of the greatest 
part of its wealth, were totally ignorant of many of | 
our luxuries, while they indulged in others beyond 
comparison more expensive. Such are the changes 
of circumstances, and modes of living in different 
ages, “ ov 
- _ THE COTTON-TREE 
Is another of those foreign plants, which, on ac- 
count of its great commercial importance, is worthy 
of particular notice 3 especially as every one in this 
country is acquainted with the various manufactures 
of cotton, while so very few have any knowledge of 
the tree which produces the materials, which employ 
So great a number of hands, and:from which so many 
useful and eleganit articles of clothing are made. The 
Cotten-tree grows in both the East, and West Indies, 
It is from eight to ten feet high, and is very much tuft- 
ed at the top. It bearsa flower, in shape resembling a 
bell. There is afterwards produced a nut, which en- 
closes the seeds of the tree, and around these the cot- 
ton is wrapped. The tree is always propagated by 
its seeds, and never planted. _ Every branch is cut off” 
when it has produced its cotton, and every third year 
’ the trunk is cut up close to the ground, that new 
shoots may be produced, By this means the tree is 
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- yenovated, and the cotton becomes finer. There are 
- every year two crops, one in the spring and another 
inthe autumn. Mills are’ employed to separate the 
cotton from the seed ; after which it is packed up in 
sacks, being well moistened and strongly compressed. 
The spinning, weaving, and dying, of this valuable 
material, provides employment and support ‘for great 
numbers of people ; and the cotton trade, considered 
-in all. its branches, is esteemed of great importance 
both to the old and new world. — ia: 
To describe, or even to enumerate, the beanties and 
the wonders of the vegetable kingdom, would far ex 
ceed our limits; and indeed, it would scarcely be 
_possible to exhaust the subject. No part of the crea- 
.tion is embellished with more splendid ornaments, oF 
diversified with greater variety. Shahi ih) . 
To form just ideas of the diversified scenery which 
vegetation exhibits, you must, my dear Sir, transport 
_yourself in imagination into different countries and 
climates, and view the different liveries which nature 
wears. You must make-an ideal excursion into the 
_northern ‘regions, aid view the immense forests with 
which many parts of them are covered. From thence 
syou mustitraverse in thought the more temperate cli- 
mates, and survey the waving crops and ripening 
harvests ; the delightful vinyards; the meadows, 
embellished with flowers: and the fertile pastures 
covered-with various kinds of cattle: all exhibiting 
an endless variety, and flourishing under the influ- 
ence of genial skins, But to view nature in her most 
gorgeous attire, you must proceed to the tropical re- 
gions. There a luxuriant vegetation displays itself in | 
all the splendour of florid magnificence, in all the 
variety of forms, and all the brilliancy of colours. 
Forests adorned with various kinds ef trees; flowers — 
exhibiting a thousand different tints, and flourishing 
in constant succession, under an invigorating sun, with- 
out ever being checked by the chilling cold of win- 
ter, astonish and delight the eye. 
Could these ideal peregrinations, my dear Sir, be 
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Tealized; yon would inone place see the aspiring pine, 


_ and the majestic oak 3 and.in another, the lofty cedar,. 
Which, according to the information given us by holy 


\ 
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writ, formerly crowded the mountains of -Libanus, or 


‘Lebanon, and still Constitutes the ornament of: those 
of the warm Countries of America, as well as of some 
other parts of the world. You would reflect on the 
utility of those magnificent productions of nature. 
for building and other purposes. You would: also 
view with pleasure, the twisting vine, and make agree- 


Fance. You would feel yourself impelled to express 


. Your gratitude to the Almighty Donor for the number 


and excellence of his gifts, and conceive an abhor- 
rence of ungratefully and umpiously abusing them by 
immoderate excess, In a word, my dear Sir, you 
would, in the different regions of the globe, contem- 


Plate with astonishment the endless variety of nature, 


and the profusion of ornaments with which the Omni- 
potent Creator has decorated this superb mansion, 


designed for the temporary abode of man. The earth 


#s an immense garden, laid out and planted by the 
hand of the Deity : the lofty mountains and waving 
forests are its terraces and groves: fertile fields and 
flowery meadows form its beautiful parterres, | 
- Reluctantly taking leave of so delightful a subject, 
am sensible that you will also feel the same regret ; 


but I shall soon have the pleasure of consoling you 


with a view of those interesting scenes which ani- 
mated nature every where presents to the eye of con- 
templation. 
~ With every wish for your intellectual and moral 
improvement, and for the increase of your rational 
pleasures, v) ti D am, dear Sir, ~ 

Your’s, &c. 


o PBTTER KO" 
* Know then thyself, presume not God to scan, 
The proper study of mankind is man ; 


Placed in this isthmus of a middle state, 
Not basely mean, not yet superbly great.” 


s 


POPE. 
DEAR SIR, 


In a survey of animated existence, it is requisite to 
begin by a view of our own: species, and in the first 
place, to contemplate Man, the lord of this terra- 
queous globe, which the All-wise Creator has assigned 
him for his abode ; having endowed him with powers 
and faculties, by which. he is enabled to render the 
rest of its inhabitants subservient to his interests, 
“Man is a wonderful creature, and being a-com- _ 
pound of body and mind, has frequently been cen- 
‘sidered as that link, in the great chain of beings, 
which connects the material. and the intellectual 
‘world ; as he partakes of the nature of both, and unites 
in himself the properties of animal and rational exis- 
tence. His mental powers directing the exercise of 
his corporeal faculties, enable him to render inani-— 
‘mate Nature subservient to his use ; and possessing 
‘this superiority of understanding over all other crea-_ 
‘tures, he converts the mildest and most docile animals 
‘Into useful domestics, and regards the most ferocious 
as impotent enemies. | 
All our ideas of external things are conveyed to 
the mind by the medium of the senses. Without the 
sense of seeing we could have. no ideas of forms or 
colours, and without that of hearing we could have no 
conception of sounds; and the same observation may 
- be made of all our other perceptions. From these 
simple sensations. all our ideas, however compounded, 
extended, and ramified, originally proceed. Such is 
the natural operation of an intellectual, united to a 
corporeal being. | { 
In regard to the bodily powers of man, he surpasses, 
in proportion to his weight, most animals in strength 
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‘and agility, and all in dexterity. Iv all these par- 
ticulars, however, habit has a great and remarkable 
influence.---Constant exercise is requisite to Invigo- 
rate the human body ; and the strength of man is very 
considerable, and indeed almost incredible, when 
thoroughly matured by practice. We are assured, 
that the porters of Constantinople ean carry burdens 
of nine hundred pounds weight; and M. Desaguliers 
informs us of a man, whoystanding in an upright pos- 
ture, by distributing the weight in such a@ manner that 
every part might bear its share, supported the incre- 
dible weight of two thousand pounds, — ie. 

* Men who are accustomed to running, can in length 

‘of time ‘outstrip horses. The royal messengers of 
Ispahan, who are runners by profession, ean go above 
an hundred’ miles in fourteen or fifieen hours ; and 

some travellers tell] us, that Savages, who hunt the 

_ elk, pursue with stich speed and perseverance that ani 

mal, which is as fleet as a stag, that in time they tire 

_itdown. Whatever may be the decree of credit due 
‘to these relations, we have well-authenticated accounts 
of Indians, in South America, who have carried dis« 
‘patches from Buengs Ayres, 6n the river Plata, to 
Lima, across immense forests, and over the rugged and 
‘almost impassable. mountains of the Andes, with a ce- 
lerity equal to that which is attributed to the runners 
‘of Ispahan, and absolutely’ incredible, were not these 
‘performances repeatedly exemplified, and the veras 
city of these accounts sanctioned by the highest au- 
thority. Man, in a civilized state, 1s ignorant of his 
strength, and of the degree to which it might be aug- 
mented hy habitual and vigorous exercise. The cone 
stitution of man js stronger than that of most animals, 
and few of them equal him in longevity. He is an in. 
habitant of every climate, and can by early habit ac. 
custom himself to: live on almost every kind of food... 
The human ‘frame js so constituted, as to last ninety 
or an hundred years, and if not shortened by acci- 
dental causes, this appears to he the ordinary duration 
of the life of man. Moderation of the passions, so- 
riety, temperance, and exercise, are the surest pres | 
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servatives of life, and-may even protract_its period for , 
many years: but no art or management can extend it 
-much beyond the ordinray limits of its duration, which 


has continued the same ever since the days of David, 
or perhaps longer ; and where we meet with instances 


of extraordinary longevity, of which there are several 


persons having reached to an hundred, or an hundred 
' andtwenty, and some few to an hundred,and fifty:years 
and upwards ; these appear.to have. been; the effects 


of constitution rather than of any particular mode.of | 


living. 


globe, are originally. descended from one parent,stock,. 


the identical uniformity, of human nature,and:the: 
identity of its distinguishing characteristics m-every» - 


hat all; mankind, howeyer scattered, over sthe:.. 


age and country, and among. every.race of men, . 


sufficiently demonstrate, even if sacred writ had not « 
sanctioned the hypothesis. , The influence of climate,.. 

civilization, particular modes of life, and a yariety of 1: 
causes, some of which are obvious, and others more: . 


concealed, have, howeyer; produced many and stri- 
king diversities in the exterior appearance of the hu-. 


mah form. 


te 


Although: many, varieties: of stature, colour, and.» 
countenance, may be discovered among tribes: and» 
nations, as well as among individuals, yet.they are... 
for the most part too trivial to constitute marked dis— ». 


_tinctions ; and Buffon, whose example is in this par- 


7 ticular followed by most of our naturalists, has divided: ,: 
mankind into six great classes, sufliciently. diverse, 


yet without any such. distinctions as can indicate.a 


different original. The difference observed in their. 


exterior appearance, or intellectual powers, is evi- 


dently’ produced by the operation or physical and =) 


moral causes. | 


The polar regions exhibit the first distinct. race of > 


mankind. _ The Laplanders, the Samoieds, the people: 


a ‘ 


of Nova Zembla, the Kamtchadales, the, Greenland-. 


ers, and Esquimaux, constitute a race of. people: 
, hearly resembling each other, and different from the 
rest of mankind in stature and complexion, as well as 


in modes of life and intellectual acquirements, Li-_ 


~ 
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ving under a rigorous ‘climate, and feeding on parti- 
cular aliments, their stature seems to. have been affect- 
ed by. the hardness of their fare, as well as their com- 
plexion by the extremity of the cold. yt 
The productions of nature ‘being few, and the con= 
veniences of life dificult to procure, their only em- 
ployment and study have constantly been ‘to supply 


. its urgent wants, of which the incessant recurrence _ 
has left them no leisure for intellectual improvement. 


It is, therefore, no wonder that their manners are as _ 
uncultivated, as their appearance is uncouth.. Their — 
stature “is diminutive, and their aspect forbidding. 


The tallest among them seldom exceed the height of 


five feet, and. many are not more than four. Their 
faces are broad, with the nose short and flat ; the eyes 
of-a yellowish brown, the cheek-bones high, the lips 
thick, and the voice generally weak and effeminate. 
Their heads are large, with the hair black and lank, 
and their complexions a deep brown, upon which éx- 


treme cold seems to have had’nearly the same effect 


_as intense heat on that of the inhabitants of more 


- 


southern climates. It. is almost’ needless to remark, 
that among these people feminine beauty is un- 
known. The conformity of manners among those 
arctic: tribes’ is not less marked, than their resem- 


blance in stature, complexion, and features. They 


are equally ignorant and superstitious. ‘Their reli- 
gious ideas are few, and for the most part extremely 
absurd. They are totally macquainted with civilized — 
life, and covet none of its conveniences or luxuries, 
except tobacco and brandy, to the use of which 
they are: immoderately addicted, and, which ‘they 
procure’ by bartering for them, with their southern 
neighbours, the furs of the ermine and other animals 5 _ 
the hunting of which constitutes a great part of their . 
employment. Although these: people are strangers: 
to every artand science, and appear incapable of any 
vigorous ‘efforts of body or mind, yet they display 
considerable ingenuity when stimulated by necessity,’ 
as well as great strength, activity, and courage, when 
inevitable difficulties or dangers prompt their tempo- 
rary exertion. :- eke Ree 
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Those hyperborean nations, ‘however, nétwith- 
standing their diminutive stature, possess a considera. 
ble degree of strength, which, matured by habitual 
exercise, enables them to undergo incredible hard- 
ships. Providence also, in denying them so many 
blessings, which the inhabitants of more temperate 
climates enjoy, has given them contentment as a 
countetbalance for. these privations ; ‘and so strongly 
are they attached to their native: country, an immense 
extent of mouniains and morasses, that they esteem ’ 
it a terrestrial paradise, and cannot reconcile them- 
selves to any other situation, nor domiciliate: them. 
selves in any other part of the world. In this at-— 
tachment ofthe Laplanders is verified the assertion of 
Pope #>* Era ays Botan | 

“ All gracious Providence is good and wise,. . 

_ Alike in what it gives, and what denies.” » ae 
The, disposition of these northern tribes. is singularly 
pacific 3, and, although attempts have been made to 
draw them out into the field, and discipline them. as ° 
_ soldiers, every measure taken for that purpose has " 
_ proved unsuccessful. War is the object of their, de- 

testation: indeed they have nothing worth contend- 
ing for, and» set so dittle value on the wealth, the 
power, and the luxuries of civilized nations, that 
they cannot conceive how they should be thought of » 
“sufficient importance tobe the subject. of contest, ° 
Among all the riches and luxuries which the civilized _ 
world displays, nothing in their opinion, except 
brandy and tobacco, are worth a moment’s dispute. | 
The . second: great variety in the human species is 
the 'Tartars, from whence, inall probability, the in- 
habitants of the hyperborean regions - originally 
sprung. ‘Tartary comprises a very considerable part 
of Asia, and is peopled by various. tribes of. different ne 
featunes and complexions, approximating to each other, 
by shades of diflerence, more or \less perceptible, but 
all of them. retaining’ those leading traits of distinc. | 
tion, which discriminate the; whele -race from any > 
other nation. All the Tartars have the upper part of | 
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the face broad. and wrinkled, evemin youth, the lower 
part, marrow, and. inclining to a point-at the chin. 
Their noses are short and flat, their cheek-bones high, | 
‘their teeth large, their eyebrows thickset, their hair. 
black, and their complexion olive. They are of a 
middle .stature, strong, robust, and healthy. Of all 
_ the Tartar tribes the Calmucs are the rfiost ugly, and 
have the most savage and terrific aspect; but neither 
the features nor complexion of any of these nations 
correspond with our ideas of beauty. 
The Tartars, although widely disseminated, all lead 
an erratic life. They build no towns, nor cultivate 
any ground except for the preduction of a little mil- 
let ; but live in tents, covered with skins. . Their 
food is horse or camél’s flesh, which they often eat 
raw, and their ‘usual beverage is mare’s milk, fer- 
‘mented with ground millet: Their chief wealth con- 
sists in their horses, in the management and care of 
which a great. part of their time is employed. They ' 
practise robbery as a profession, and think it neither 
dishonourable nor criminal, provided that it be exer-" 
cised on a different tribe. The men have very little 
‘beard, and shave their heads, except one lock, which" 
they braid into tresses, so as to hang down on each 
side of the face. Although the women can scarcely 
‘boast of more beauty, than the men, they are stu- 
-dious to braid the hair, and decorate ‘it with bits of 
copper, and other ornaments of as little elegance. 
Some of the Tartars are Mahometans, some profess 
the religion of Thibet, and acknowledge the divinity 
of the grand Lama; and some: of these wandering 
tribes appear to have-scarcely any religious ideas, ex- 
eept that they acknowledge'one Supreme and-eternal’ — 
Being. | 
In this class of men may be included the Chinese: 
and the Japanese. ‘The general contour of features, © 
and cast of countenance of these people; evidently 
shew that they are of Tartar origin ; and the dissimi+ 
larity of manners, ‘customs and habit of life, 1s un- 
doubtedly the effect of civilization, and the moral in- ’ 
fluence. of political institutions. . Chardin, from his: — 
6 
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own observations, assures us, that “ along all the 
people, from the east and north of the Caspian Sea 
to the peninsula of. Malacca, the lines of the face, 
and the formation of the countenance, are the same.’’ 
This assertion seems to be too positive, as well as toe 
general, on so vague a subject’ as the conformation 
of the human countenance, among so many myriads 
of men spread over so vast an extent of country. 
The most eminent travellers, however, seem to think 
it most probable, that not only the Tartars, the 
Chinese, andthe Japanese, but also the Cochin Chr’ 
nese, and the Tonquinese, as well as the nations be- 
yond the Ganges, are of the same race, and proceed 
from one common origin. } 

The southern Asiatics are generally considered as 
the third great variety of the human species. “They 
resemble the Europeans in stature and shape, as weil 
as in features, although they are very different in . 
complexion, which is olive, and lighter or darker, in 
proportion as they are more or less distant from the 
equator. The-Hindoos are remarkable for their total 
abstmence from animal food, the natural effect of 
their belief of the metempsychosis, or _ransmigration. 
of souls, which constitutes one of the leading tenets 
of their religion. The women have nearly the same 
features as the men, and are elegantl y formed ; but 
their constitutions seem to be extremely delicate. 
They arrive early at maturity ; but their beauty 
soon fades, and before they attain their thirtieth year 
they begin to feel the encroachments of age. In- 
dolence and yoluptuousness are among those people 
the most prevalent vices, and humanity the most dis- 
tinguished virtue. 

The Negroes constitute the fourth and most dis- 
‘tinct race of men. The -ditierent Negro nations are 
diffused’ over the greatest ‘part of southern Africa. 
from the eighteenth degree of north latitude to the’ 
same degree on the south side of the equator. Fx- 
cept the Abyssinians, who are olive-coloured, this 
extensive 'tract of country is wholly occupied by the 
black-complexioned race. vm 
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‘The Negroes are not more remarkable for the 


sable colour, than for the delicate smoothess of their 
skins.---Their eyes are of a deep hazel; their noses 
flat and short, their lips thick, their teeth of a beau- 
tiful whiteness, like ivory, and their hair soft, short, 
and woolly. Those of Guinea are reckoned the most 
ugly, and those of Mosambique the handsomest. 
‘The Negroes have often been represented as indo- 
lent, mischievous, and revengeful; but these vices 
are not found to characterise them in their own,coun- 
try, nor, indeed, in any country where they enjoy 
liberty and good treatment. Onthe contrary, if we 
form_an unprejudiced judgment of their character 
from the most authentic and impartial information, 
they appear tobe a remarkably innocent and inofien- 
sive people. To their children, their friends, and 


their country, they have the tenderest attachment, 


and are ever ready to give a part of what little they 
possess to those who are in necessity or distress. 
Letus not view the Negro character threugh the me-. 
dium of interest or prejudice ; let us contemplate it 
as exhibited by our lustrious countryman, Mr. 
Park, who travelled defenceless, unattended, and 
alone, to the distance of many hundred miles in the 
interior of Africa 3 and during the whole of his pere- 
grination in those unknown regions, where no white 
inan had ever been seen before, found the unpolished 
inhabitants uniformly inoffensive, compassionate, and 
kind. Can we refrain from lamenting their hard 
fate, in being torn from their native country, and car- 
sried into perpetual slavery ? Their sufferings certainly 
demand a tear. 

The aboriginal Americans form a fifth race of men, 
not less different in colour, than distinct in habitation, 
from the rest-of mankind. All these savage tribes, 
except the Esquimaux, who resemble the Lapland- 
ers, and other hyperborean nations of the old conti- 
nent, are of a red or copper colour. In the whole 
avorld, diversity of climate never fails to produce dif- 
ference of complexion ; but among the original tribes 
of America that effect isn ot perceptible ; and among 
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the various nations dispersed over that extensive 
continent, scarcely any variation can be found in the 
colour of the skin, and less’ than might be expected, 
inthe formation of the body, and the contour of the 
features. All have high cheek-bones, flat noses, and 
smal] eyes : all have thick, black, and lank hair, and 
their beards are remarkably thin. Both men and 
women paint their bodies and their faces ; and in this 
particular, among some of the tribes, fashion and 
taste seem to be as much studied as in the various 
modes of dress among civilized nations. . 


The original natives of America are more pusilla~i  ¢ 


nimous than the Europeans ; at least, they are more 
backward in facing danger. This, however, may 


_ proceed from the circumstance of their having fewer 


inducements to spirited enterprize. Their habitual 
difficulties and wants render them patient in adver- 
sitye Whether their patience may be considered as 
the effect of habit, or a mark of fortitude, it is certain 
that the greatest philosopher cannot possess in a more 
eminent degree the art of maintaining an appearance 
of magnanimity in the midst of distress and sufferings. 
Although less enterprising than the Iuropeans, and 


more fearful of exposing themselves to danger, yet,’ - 


no sooner does it appear unavoidable, than their cou- 
rage is excited to the highest pitch that can be ima- 
gined. They are then ready to suiler, as well as to 
inflict, the most cruel tortures, and either throu gh na- 
tive fortitude, or the influence of custom: and educa- 
tion, manifest a stoical apathy in the midst of the most 
dreadful torments. Like all savages, they have a 
grave and serious deportment. To those of theirown 
tribe they are uniformly kind and just, but invariably 
cruel to their conquered enemies. Circumstances 
have an irresistible influence in the formation ‘of cha” 
racter; awd an independent, precarious, and uncivi- 
lized state of life produces a peculiar assemblage of 
virtue and vices. Patience and sincerity, indolenéé" 
and rapacity, warm attachment to friends, and impla- 
cable animosity to enemies, mark the savage charac 
ter in every part of the world. 
, bd 2 
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The aboriginal Americans, although many of their 
tribes are equal to the Europeans in stature, are less 
~ muscular and strong, which is probably an effect of 
the climate in conjunction with the scantiness or bad 
quality of their food. ‘The wan and flaccid appear- 
ance of the descendants of the Europeans settled in. 

‘America, shew that the influence ofthe climate, or- 
- the productions of the soil, are less favourable to the’ 
human constitution than those of the old world. 

The sixth and last marked division. of the human 
race, and the most elevated in the scale of terrestrial 
beings, comprehends the people of Europe, with some 
of the adjacent countries. In this class may be in- 
- cluded the Georgians, the Circassians, the Mingre- 
lians, the people of Asia-Minor, and those of the nor- 
thern parts of Africa. Among.so many different na- 
tions, dispersed over countries of so great an extent, 
a considerable variety of complexion and counte- » 
nance. must undoubtedly be found ; but yet this di- - 
versity is less than might, be expected.---All in gene- 
ral have nearly the same stature, and the same ge- 
neral contour of features. The colour of the skin in 
all these nations is also the game, and the difference 
often found in the tints of the face, is, for the most 
part, no more than the effects of a greater or less ex- 
posure to the weather, which may often be observed 
among individuals in the same district, as well as 
among the inhabitants of different countries. 

According to the information of travellers, the Cir- 
cassians are the most personal people in the world. 
A complexion incomparably fine, eyebrows black, 
soft, fine as silk, and thickly planted 5 eyes blue, 
large, and fall of animation; with a mouth and chin . 
exquisitely formed, are the characteristics of the Cir- 
cassian females, with whom may be ranked those, of 
Georgia and Mingrelia. Their stature is tall, the 
shape elegant, and their hair of the most beautiful | 
black. Yet these people live under the same climate 
with the Tartars, who fall exceedingly shert of the 
standard of European beauty. In this respect they 
expibit a similar phenomenen with the Abyssinianss 
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who, from time immemorial, have lived under the 
same parallels as the Negroes, to whom they bear 
scarcely any resemblance, either in features or com- 


plexion, and are olive-coloured while -they ‘are al- 


most surrounded with “nations of the blackest hue. 
I'rom these circumstances it seems, that, although the 


climate has unquestionably the greatest influence on 


the human complexion, the productions of the soil 


must in some measure contribute to those effects, 
which are often ascribed solely to the former cause. 
Although the difference of climate, of aliment, and 
mode of living, unquestionably produce those varie- 
ties which exist in the human race, yet it is‘certain, 
that we are in a great measure ignorant of the man- 
ner and extent in which many of those causes ope- 


rate, and the science of physics has hitherto been un- - 


able to unravel the complication. All that we know 


Is, that a certain proportion and quality of aliment, in 


conjunction with a certain temperature of the atmos- 
phere, are requisite to bring the human form to per- 
fection, and that it degenerates’. wherever nature or 
fashion has induced’ defect or deviation. Various 
circumstances also evidently shew, that these charac- 
teristic distinctions, which. mark the different races of 
men, can have been produced only by the continued 
operation of the same causes through a long series of 
ages. - } 

The inhabitants, however, of most countries, espe- 
cially of those which are flourishing in commerce, or 


celebrated in history, are a mixture of many difierent 


nations.. In these, commercial or hostile intercourse 
has in a great measure obliterated national distinctions, 


_ It is among those nations that have seldom been inva- 
_ ded, or visited by foreigners, and who have main- 


tained but little intercourse with the rest of man- 
kind, that we find these distinguishing characteristics 
of person and manners most deeply inipressedener" 

Of all the colours which diversify the human 
species, white is, at least according to our standard of 
estimation, the most beautiful ; and it undoubtedly 
gives the greatest degree of expression to the coun- 
d 3 y 
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tenance, Which in the sable African, or the Seer 
loured Asiatic, is a far less distinct index of the mind 
thanvin the fair-complexioned European. 

From this general survey of the human race, it ap- 
pears to be not without reason, that we consider thé 
European figure and complexion as the standard of 
elegance and beauty. But if we. contemplate the in- 

-tellectual attainments of the nations of Hurope, we 
cannot but perceive their decided superiority over 

_allthe other people on the Globe. Arts imperfectly 
practised, and sciences totally, unknown in the ether 
‘quarters of the world, are in Europe brought to the. 
highest perfection, and every kind of mental inprove- 
ment is an object of attention. : | 

fn contemplating ‘the faculties of man, and his su- 
perionity over the rest of animated nature, you can- 
not, my dear Sir, but feel your mind expanded with 
gratitude to the Ail-bountiful Creator, who has en- 

owed you with those exalted privileges, those: su= 
perior qualities of body and mind, which you pes- 
sess; and when you consider the pre-eminency of 
the European above every other class of mankind, 
when you observe how Europe 1s embellished by the 
arts and sciences, and ilMiminated by the radiance of 
Christianity; the grateful emotions of your soul will. 
receive additional force and animation, A celes. 
brated Grecian philosopher used to say, that he thank- 
ed the gods that he was nota barbarian but a Greek ; 
and you,, my dear Sir, will undoubtedly consider, 
_-yoursdlf under a-still greater obligation, to be.thank~ 
ful to the Supreme Disposer of all events, who has 
allotted you your station, not among uneivilized sa- 
vages, but in Europe, where the human mind is. en- 
lightened by philosophy and religion ; and especially . 
an Great Britain,, where the influence of the best of 
governments renders happy and prosperous a nation 
in which science flourishes, and liberty reigns, 
With. unfeigned affection and esteem,» 
Tam dear Sir, . 
Your’s, &&s. 
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« Out of the ground uprose, 
’s from his lair, the wild beast, where he wens 
En forest wild, in thicket, brake, or den, 4 
Among the trees ; in pairs they rose, they walk’d, 
The cattle in the fields and meadows green,” 
ee MILTON. 
DEAR SIR, 


TAM now about to open to your view an extensive 
field for observatiow, in which curiosity may have an 
ample range, and, receive continual gratification 
without finding its source exhausted. You have long 
expected to be-entertained with a survey of the ani- 
mal kingdom. I have promised you this satisfaction, 
and am now about to enter on the pleasing task of 
fulfilling my promise; and realizing your expecta- 
tion. I shall begim this survey of animal life with 
the quadrupeds ; but before we enter on individual 
description, it may be requisite to exhibit them ina 
general view. oe vie 

If we descend by regular gradations, from many 
the masterpiece of the terrestrial world, we must for 
many reasons assign to the quadruped part of the 
¢reation the second rank. Whether we direct our 
attention to the structure of their bodies, or their va- 
rious and wonderful instincts, to their ability to reu- 
der us service, or their power to injure us, we cannot 
but consider them. as prominent and interesting ob- 
jects of curiosity. The internal conformation in 
quadrupeds is strikingly analogous to that of man, 
~ and the general anatomy of the monkey race bears 
$0 great a resemblance to that of the human species, 
that it requires some skill in physiology to make the 
discrimination.- Their instincts seem also‘ sometimes. ; 
to approximate to the seasoning faculty, ‘and to ex~ 
hibit an appearance ef something like the human. 
passios.---Some of them seem to imitate,‘or even to 
rival us, in our most tender affections... What human 
attachment can exceed that of the dog to his master ? 
He accompanies him with constancy, guards his pro- 
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perty with attention and fidelity, and defends his 
person with courage and zeal. He is eager to obtain 
his caresses, and docile imobeying his commands. if 
he has the misfortune to incur his displeasure, he 
seeks every means to, be restored to favour : he tes-" 
tifies emotion and anxiety at his absence, and is 
transported with joy at his return. Among mankind 
friendship cannot be more energetically expressed, 
but is often accompanied with less sincerity.---Ina 
number of other quadrupeds the operations of in- 
stinct dre equally remarkable and striking. The. 
mischievous cunning of the monkey, the provident 
foresight of the beaver, the sagacity of the elephant, 
excite our astonishment. What can equal the subtle 
artifices of predaceous animals, in seeking and catch- 
ing their prey, or those of the weaker and more timid, 
in eluding the pursuits of the strong and ferocious ? 
In this, asin all other things, you will, my dear Sir, 
discover the wisdom of. the Creator. Did not the 
weaker animals use as many means of self-preserva- 
tion, as the stronger employ for their destruction, the 
former would soon be exterminated, and the latter 
would afterwards perish for want of subsistence. 
Animals, in their original state of wildness and inde- 
pendence, are subject to few alterations ; but those 
which are subdued, and domesticated by man, un- 
_dergo through his management considerable changes, 
poth in their fgure and dispositions. In the horse, 
- the cow, and several other domestic animals, we per- 
ceive a number of varieties, some of which, indeed, 
are the effects of nature, but more of them produced 
by art and cultivation. The circumstances of soil 
and climate have also a decided and well-known in- 
fluence on the animal race, in varying their size, 
their colour, or their covering, Inthe hyperborean 
‘regions Nature has furnished the quadruped creation 
with long and thickly planted hair, but with a lighter 
and cooler vesture between the tropics ; and those 
which are capable of being transported from the ex- 
treme of cold to that of heat, or the contrary, are 
found upon experiment to assume a dress adapted te 
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» the climate, a circumstance which shews the wisdom 
' of Providence, in providing for the necessities of all 
creatures. On the disposition and character of ani- 
mals, the -influence of climate is very perceptible, 
and more easily ascertained in regard to the brute 
creation, than the human species. Man is so much- 
the creature of association, imitation, and habit, and 
so powerfully influenced by moral causes, as to ren- 
derit impossible to determine in what degree he is 
affected, or how far his character is formed by those 
of a physical nature. External impressions are sen- 
-sibly felt. by every thing that has life, and both ra- 
tional and irrational beings must ima greater or less 
degree be subject to their influence. If, however, 
in man the effects of situation, and other physical 
circumstances, be difficult to distinguish from those 
of social institution and moral’ habits, this difficulty 
does not exist ina view ofthe brute creation; and - 
the effects of climate and aliment are unequivocal : 
for between the tropics the same kind of animals are 
extremely different from what they are in temperate 
climates ; in the former they are more ferocious and 
daring, m the latter more timid and mild. 

After this general survey, f shall endeavour to vary 
the scene by proceeding to individual description, 
in which you will find these rematks exemplified, 

‘and recalled to your memory. The number of dis- 
tinet species, in the class of quadrupeds, is usually 
stated at about two hundred, or two hundred and 
twenty. Late authors have enumerated two hundred 
and eighty, and some have even sub-divided them in- 

- to upwards of four hundred ; for in these cases dis- 
tinctions may be multiplied according to opinion or 
fancy. Youwill easily conceive, that amidst your 
other pursuits, your time would not suffice for a mi- 
nute investigation of each particular subject. I shall, 
therefore, endeavour rather to generalize, than enu- 
--merate, and without entering into tedious details, ex- 
hibit to your view the great and marked outlines -of 
natural history, with which every gentleman ought. 
to be acquainted. ‘Inthe view of uniting pleasure 
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with instruction, and agreeable amusement with. use « 
ful information, I shall bring forward to your inspec~ 
tion such objects as will most evidently display the: 
power, the wisdom, and the goodness of the Great 
Author of Nature, whose omnipotent word called the: 
universe into existence. __ 
Most sincerely, and most affectionately, 
7 I:am, dear Sir, 
Your’s, &c.. 
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* Hast thou given the horse his-strength, hast: thou clothed his: 
neck with thunder ?” ' 


jos, chap. xxxix. ver. 19. 
DEAR SIR,. 


AMID that interesting variety of quadrupeds,. 
which Nature presents to-our view, or provides for 
our use, the great and well-known utility, and various 
excellencies of the Horse give him unrivalled prece- 
dency, in a view ofthe brute creation. _ 
Of the numerous species of animals,, which infinite: 
Wisdom has ordained to. inhabit this terraqueous- 
_ globe, some are found:to alarm.us by their terrific 
appearance, to endanger our safety by their ferocious 
_ disposition, and exercise our cautionin avoiding their 
‘attacks 5> others, onthe contrary, evidently appear to 
have been created to delight us by. their beauty, or: 
increase our. comforts by, their utility. This noble 
quadruped, which I) now recommend to your atten- 
_- tion and examination, without having any of.the for-- 
__midable qualities of the former, possesses: all the ex-. 
~ cellencies of the latter, uniting in his form grandeur 
ef stature, and elegance. of symmetry, to graceful-. 
ness of motion, and is, above all, estimable for his. 
peculiar and diversified utiity. Wheiz ranging wild,, 
and without control, he is not ferocious ; and in his. 
domestic state he is generous and docile, and although 
. — spirited, yet obedient to rule.. Equally adapted to the 
purposes of business and pleasure, he aftords us 
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the most essential services,” and contributes to our 
most healthful amusements. Horses are now bred in’ 
almost all countries ; but there are few in which this: 
‘noble animal is seen in possession of his native free- 
dom, unsubdued by man: it is only in the vast and 
uncultivated plains of Africa and Arabia, and in some’ 
parts of South America, that he is to be found in 2: 
state of native independency. In those wild and ex- 
tensive tracts, wild horses may be seen in droves of 
five or six hundred, feeding together, while one of 
the number is always observed to be posted at the 
outside, and acting the part of a sentinel, in order to: 
_ give notice of any approaching danger. When any, 
such seems tothreaten, he gives the alarm by a loud: 
snort, and the whole herd fly off with amazing rapi- 
dity. The wild horses of Arabia are esteemed the’ 
most beautiful ofthe whole species. They are generally’ 


ef a brown Colour, with a black mane and tail of short. 


tufted hair. In size and bone they are, for the most 
part, inferior to the tame breed, but exceedingly ac- 
tive and swift. The common method of taking them: 
is by snare and pitfals, formed in the ground. The 


wild horses, now so numerous: in some parts of Ame- . 


rica, especially in Paraguay, Patagonia, and La. 


Plata, were originally of the Spanish breed, and were 


earried thither, and turned into woods, by the first Spa- 


nish settlers. The astonishment which the Mexicans,- 


the most polished and intelligent of all the Ameri- 
cans, manifested at the sight of horses, convinced. the* 
Spaniards that this animal was totally unknown on: 


that continent,-and induced them to carry numbers- 


thither, not only for their immediate use, but also to’ 
propagate-a breed. Since that time, they have mul- 
tiphed so much as to range in numerous herds through: 
those extensive countries.. They are difficult to take,. 
but if once taken are easily tamed, and soon learn to: 
know their master; and if they be by any means: 
set at liberty, they are easily caught again, not shew-= 


ing any inclination to return to their former state of 


wildness, a circumstance which evinces a. remark 
pG 
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able tractableness of disposition in .this noble and 
useful animal. . ; i 

_ The Horse, my dear Sir, is so well known to you, as 
_ well as to every one else in this country, that it would 
be entirely needless to trouble you with a particular 
description of his shape and exterior appearance. It 
will. be sufficient for your information, to exhibit to 
your view the principal distinctions which nature has 
made in the different breeds of this noble quadruped, 
through the influence of climate and other accidental 
circumstances. For this purpose, I ‘shall first. call 
/your attention to ia ) 
THE ARABIAN HORSE. 

Of all the people in the world, the Arabians set 
the greatest value ou horses ; and almost every Ara- 
bian, how poor soever he may be in other respects, 
possesses at least one horse. They are particularly 

fond of mares for riding, as they find them to bear 
hunger and thirst better than horses, besides being 
less vicious. . The Turks, on the contrary, esteeming 
horses the most, purchase those which are not kept 

for stallions. The Arabians are exceedingly careful 
of the breed of their horses, which, instead of cros- 
sing, as is generally practised in other countries, they 
take particular care to preserve-pure and unmixed. 
They know their generations, with all their alliances 
and ramifications, and preserve for an amazing length 
of time, the genealogies of their horses, with as much. 
care as‘the nobility of other countries do those of their 

families. The Jowest price for a mare, of the first 
lass, is from one hundred to two or three hundred 
pounds sterling. It is, therefore, no wonder, that they 
should be sold for exceeding high prices, when carried 
into foreign and far distant countries. 

Horses form the principal riches of many of the 
Arab tribes, who use them both in the chace, and in 
their plundering expeditions. ‘They never beat them, 
but always treat them with the utmost kindness. 

The Arab, his wife, and children, lie in the same 
apertment with the mare and foal, who, instead of 
nyuring, suffer the children to rest on their bodies and 
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and necks, and even seem afraid td move lest they 
should hurt them. - ‘wbserchl toritin site 
_ The fondness and tender attachment, which the 
Arabs have for their horses, is well illustrated by the 
following anecdote, related by. the Chevalier D’ Ar-. 
vieux in his travels in. the Desert of, Arabia, and also, 
in St. Pierre’s Studies of Nature ,‘* The‘ whole stoc 
of a poor Arabian. consisted of a,-beautiful mare, 
which the French consul, at Said,, offered to purchase, 
with intention,to send her to Louis XIV. The Arab, 
pressed by want, hesitated a long time, but at length 
‘consented, on condition of receiving a very, consider-) 
able sum of money,,.which he named. . The consul, 
wrote to France for permission to close the bargain, 
and ‘having obtained it, sentimmediately to. the Arab 
the information. , The man, so poor as to possess only 
a miserable rag, a covering for his body, arrived ‘with, 
his magnificent courser. He dismounted, and.looking: 
first at the gold, and then  stedfastly, at. his mares. 
heaved a deep sigh agcnf To whom is it, (he exclaim-. 
ed) that Iam going to yield thee up ? To Europeans ! 
who will tie thee close; who will beat thee ; who 
will render thee miserable !---Return with me, my 
beauty, my jewel ! and rejoice the hearts of my chil- 
dren!’ As he pronounced the last words, -he., sprang 
upon her back, and was out of sight almost’ ina mo~ 
ment.” | Daw spore 
‘Arabia seems to have been the parent country of 
horses, whence they have probably spread into Bar- 
bary,fand other parts of Africa, which produced a 
breed that is considered next to the Arabran in swift | 
ness and beauty, although somewhat inferior in size. 
From the last mentioned countries they have proba- 
bly made their way into every part of the old conti- 
nent. : an: 
The Spanish horses are also held in high estima- 
tion ;, and they are small but beautiful, extremely 
swift, and full of spirit... Those of India and China. 
are extremely small and vicious. One of these 
brought into this country, as a.present to Her, Ma- 
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jesty, was little larger than’a large mastiff, measuving,- 
only nine. hands. oP 

- Of all the nations of Europe, the English have, du= 
ring a long time, paid the greatest attention'to the im-: 
provement of their horses, by the introduction of the: 
most valuable mares and stallions of different kinds, 
and by a.judicious mixture of different breeds. That 
which is held in the highest estimation is 

| THE RACE HORSE. | 

The breed of English race horses is superior to that’ 
of any other country in Europe, or, perhaps,.in the 
world. For a long course they excel those of every 
other part of the globe,.and none can surpass them in 
swiftness.---The celebrated Childers, the property of 
Elis Grace the Duke of Devonshire, was universally 
allowed to be the fleetest horse ever bred in‘the 
world. He ran repeatedly at Newmarket against the — 
best racers of his time, and was never beaten. He 
passed over eighty-two: feet and half in a second of. 
time, and has run’ round. the course at Newmarket,. 
which is very nearly four miles, in six minutes and: 
forty seconds, an instance of speed never exhibited: 
by any other quadruped of any species whatever. 

THE HUNTER 

Is that which particularly shews the successful at-- 
tention of the English, in the judicious management 
of their horses, by which they. have skilfully combin-. 
ed the swiftness of one race with the strength oft 
others. By this judicious method they have produced. 
the English hunter ; and this breed is indisputably” 
the most useful of any in the world. Their spirit, 
agility, and perseverance, are qualities which render 
them extremely valuable, whether for the chace or: 
for travelling ; and most of the posting on the great 
roads, is now carried on by this active and useful: 
race. : age. 

Though nature appears to have implanted a bene- 
volent disposition in the horse towards man, yet, that 
he is not unconscious of injuries, nor devoid of reso-- 
lution to revenge them, is exemplified in the follow-- 


mg incident: | , 
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A baronet, one of whose hunters had never tired: 
in the longest chace, once encouraged the cruel 
thought of attempting, completely, to fatigue him. 
After a long chace, therefore, he dined,. and again. 
mounting, rode him furiously among’ the hills.. When 
brought to the stable, his strength appeared exhaust- 
ed, and he was scarcely able to walk. The groom, 
possessed of more feeling than his brutal master, could. 
not refrain from tears at the sight of so noble an 
animal thus sunk down. The baronet, sometime after, 
entered the stable, and the horse made a furious. 
spring upom him, and,:had not the groom interfered,. 
would soon have put it out.of his power ever again to _ 
misuse his animals. | an | 

Hunters are sent over from England to almost 
every part of: the continent,. particularly to Russia: 
and Germany. They are sold there for very high 
prices,. as their. superiority over all other horses is 
universally known and:acknowledged. 

While the beauty, the elegance, the activity, and’ 
strength, of. the race-horse and the hunter, combined 
with the most wonderful .tractableness of disposition, 
willingness of exertion,. and submissive obedience, 
are excellencies which'give to these noble quadrupeds: 
a decided pre-eminence in the animal creation, it must 
be a subject of regret to the feeling mind, that those | 
valuable qualities should be so frequently abused,. 
and such extraordinary power exhausted in the most 
useless exertions. 

THE BLACK DRAUGHT HORSE. 

This breed of horses surpasses in strength all others: 
that any country has produced. The largest of this 
sort are found in the fens of Lincolnshire. Instances 
have been. known, of:a single horse of this breed 
drawing, for a short distance, the weight of three 
tons. A.great part of the British cavalry are mount- 
ed on horses of this kind: in some regiments, those 
of a lighter make are used. The old black coach- 
horse is now almést universally set aside ; instead 
of which a more active and hghter kind is used 


in.our carriages, It is pleasing to ebserye, that the 
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pretension to mend Nature’s. work by docking the 
tail, a practice offensive to humanity, and replete 
with absurdity, begins now to be unfashionable, while 
we must still regret the continuance of the custom of 
forming it by nicking, which is equally cruel and 
useless, ,a$ it gives to the horse no real, but only a 
fancied ornament. ., 5 a Ba mt 
_, The ponies of Wales, and those ‘bred in the high- 
lands. of Scotland, seem to be an original and un- 
mixed race. Both kinds are much esteemed for. the 
-neatness of their shapes, and the agility of their mo-: 


-. tion, but still more for their vigor in supporting fa- 


tigue, as well as for being exceedingly sure-footed in 
difficult roads ; qualities well adapted to the moun- 


tainous tracts of which they are natives... > 
It is very probable, that, the, horse was net origis 


nally a native of this island ; but) at what time, or 


a 


from what part of the continent this noble quadruped 
was first introduced,. history does not inform us. . We 
Fearn, however, from the commentaries of Julius 
Cesar, that horses, were plentiful in this country at 
the time of his invasion ;, and although that celebrated- 
commander has not given us any description of their 
kind and ishape, his narrative .*affords.a sufficient 
proof of their activity and discipline, when used in 
the war-chariots of the Britons. ; 

We cannot, my dear Sir, dismiss this article, with- 
out making some reflections on the wisdom and good- 
ness of Divine Providence, in creating an animal of 
such singular utility to the human species. If we 
rightly consider the difficulties.of our situation, if the 
goodness of Providence had not provided us the. as- 
sistance of the horse, we shall. find that the obstacles 
we should in many, cases have: met with would have 
been almost insurmountable. The want of horses 
was one of the. principal causes which rendered the 
natives of the new world so much inferior of the Eu- 
ropean invaders ; and the decided supericrity of the 
Spaniards over the Mexicans was owing almost, ds 
much to their horses as to their fire-arms.. Indeed, 
the want of horses would always have operated 
. i 
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as.a check to the advancement of the American 
nations, in, the process of civilization, and have always 
kept them, with respect to the arts; both of war and 


peace, ima state of inferiority to the’ Europeans. — 


Next to the want of iron, the want of horses is, per~ 
haps, one of the greatest physical obstacles to’ the 
advancement of the arts of civilized life. » We ought, 
therefore, to regard the horse as an inestimable. gift 
of the bountiful Creator; and treat him, not with neg- 
leet, nor with cruelty; but with attention and kind- 
ness, not only while he ig able to. perform our work, 
or be conducive to our pleasutes, but even after age 
or accident may have disqualified him for further ser- 
vice. The exercise of wanton’ crucity upon any ‘of 
God’s creatures ‘is an act of impiety’ towards their 
Creator ; but the ill-treatment of such as are! given us 
for the purpose of promoting our conveniency and 
comforts, bears the ‘additional stamp of foul ingrati- 
tude to the All-bountiful Donor. 

Your good sense and benevolent feelings, although 
not yet matured by age ‘and experience, will, lam 
certain, point out to you the propriety of these re- 
flections; and in this pleasing confidence I beg leave 
to assure you, that, with unfeigned affection, © 

I am, dear Sir, 
Your’s, &e 
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LETTER X11. 
« Who hath sent out the wild ass free, or who hath loosed the 
bands of the wild ass 2? Whose house I have made the wilder- 
ness, and the barren land his dwellings. He scorneth the mul- 
titude of the city, neither regardeth he the crying of the driver, 
The range of the mountains in his pasture, and he searcheth 
aiter every green thing.” | Jon, chap. xxxix, 


\ 


DEAR SIR, 


J NOW take upon myself to call your attention 
to an animal ofa somewhat plainer form, and tess dis- 
tinguished rank sn the order of quadrupeds, and of 
much less value in the estimation of mankind than 


the horse, although, in many respects, but little in- 


s 
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ferior in utility. The ass was, according to the nvest. 
probable conjecture, as. well as the horse, originally 
a Native of Arabia and the adjacent countries ; and 
the supposition is not a little corroborated by the 
Congeniality of a warm. climate to its constitution. 
Asses were: not, any more than horses, originally 
found in America, although the climate, insome parts: 
of that continent,. is-as. congenial to their nature as. 
that of Asia or Africa. Those which the Spaniards 
carried thither from Europe have greatly multiplied,. 
and, in some parts, run wild, and are taken in snares, 
like the wild horses. The manner of hunting the wild 
asses, in Quito, is this: A number of Spaniards, or 
Creoles, on horseback, attended by Indians on foot, 
form a large circle, in order to drive them into a nar- 
Few compass. ‘Then, riding at full speed, they throw 
4 hoose over them, and having sectred them with 


cords, leave them until the chace be over, which. 


sometimes lasts three or four days. These asses have 
all the swiftness of horses, and nejther declivities nor 
precipices will stop their flight. When attacked, 
they defend themselves by kicking and biting, with- 
out ever slackening their pace. From this descrip- 
tion of the a8s-chace, given by a celebrated Spanish 


- Writer, it seems that hunting the wild horses and asses, 


in. South America, must afford better pastime to a 


- Sportsman, than. hunting the hare or the fox in 


Europe, 

it is very remarkabic, that the wild asses, when. 
taken, after carrying their first load, lose their dan- 
Serous ferocity, and soon contract the stupid look and 
dulness which we observe in the rest of the species. 
Kt is also observable, that they will not suffer a horse 
to live among them. If a horse happens to stray 
into a place where a herd of them is grazing, they all- 
fall upon him, and bite and kick him to death. 

Even in the tame ‘state, the ass will occasionally 
manifest great courage. and even fierceness. Mr. 
Pennant tells us, that he was witness.at Les combats 
des animaux, the theatre, or bear-garden of Paris, to: 
an extraordinary instance of spirit and prowess in a 
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mane ass, ina fight with a dog. The latter could 
never.seize on the long-eared beast, which sometimes 
caught the dog in his mouth, and sometimes threw him 
under his knees, and kneeled on him,.until the dog. 
at length fairly gave up the contest. 

But the asses of Egypt and Arabia excel even 
those of Spain,, in the gracefulness of their move- 
ments, and the nobleness of their carriage. Their 
foot is sure; their step light, and their paces quick, 
brisk, and easy. They are used for riding by the 

‘most. opulent of the inhabitants,, and even ladies of 
the highest rank. - ‘ 

When the rider alights, he has no oceasion to fasten - 
his ass ; he merely pulls the rein of the bridle tight,. 
and passes it over aring on the fore-part of. the sad- 
dle : this confines the animal’s head, and is sufficient 
to make him remain patiently in his place. 

Of ananimal so well knownas the ass a particular 
description is unnecessary... Every. one is acquainted 
with, his. unparalleled patience, perseverance, and 
gentleness. He is. more sluggish and untractable, 
but stronger in proportion to his size, than the horse, 
and liable to fewer diseases 5 and of all the ditlerent 
kinds of quadrupeds, the least infested with lice, or 

‘any other vermin.---The ass is kept ata very mode- 
rate expence, and contents himself with the coarsest 
herbage ; but is particularly fond of plantain. He 
is, however, extremely nice in the choice of his 
water, and will drink-only at the clearest stream. He 
is much afraid of wetting his feet, and will, even — 
when loaded, turnaside to avoid the dirty parts of the 
road. He sleeps less than the horse, and never lies 

down fer'that purpose, except when extremely fa- 
tigucd. He is three or four years in coming to per- 
fection, and lives to the age of twenty or twenty-five 
years. The she-ass goes eleven months with young. 

The skin of the,ass is valuable, and is converted to 
different purposes; as to cover drums, and some- 

‘times to make shoes, as also a thick kind of parch- 
ment, useful for pocket-books. Of the ass’s-skin the 
Orientals make the sagri, which we call shagreen.. 
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- From this view, ‘my dear Sir, you will probably 
conceive a higher opinion.ot the utility and impor- 
tance of the ass; than you have hitherto been accus- 


- tomed to form. You will readily perceive, that if he 
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be too often degraded into the most neglected of do- 
mestic animals, it is not for any denciency in useful 
and valuable qualifications, but merely through the. 
eaprice of those who are.not able to appreciate his 
worth. The ass was held in high estimation by the 
Israelites ; and the forty sons.of Abdon, judge, or ~ 
chief magistrate of Israel, riding on asses, is men- 
tioned in the scripture as a mark of high distinction, 
and a display of superior grandeur. Thesé ancients 
seem to have known this noble, although unjustly dée- 
graded, quadruped. better than'we do at the present 
day. Their judgment was, in this respect, better, and 
their taste certainly more refined, than that of those 
barbarians among us, who beat, abuse, and treat him 
with all manner of ill-usage, merely because he is an 
ass, without considering how much we should esteem 
his excellent and useful qualifications, and how glad 
we should be of his services, if the Creator, in the ex- 
uberance of his bounty, had not given us the horse. 
qT flatter myself, that these considerations will excite 
in your mind a sentiment of compassion and beneyo-~ 
lence towards this inoffensive and useful animal, 

I shall also, here, say something of a quadruped 
which, although pretty well known, is not very com-. 
mon in Great Britain, nor, indeed, of so great use 
here, as in some other countries ; Imean the Mule, 
an exceedingly hardy and useful animal, but which 
is not a distinct species, being the offspring of the 
horse.and the ass. This quadruped is remarkably 
healthy, and lives about thirty years. In Spain, per- 
sons “of the first quality are frequently drawn- by 
mules, which are held in such estimation, that fifty or 
sixty pounds isa common price for one of the best.--- 
This is not surprising, when their utility in moun- . 
tainous coutitries is well considered ; for they are, he- 


yonal comparison, more sure-footed than horses, and 
_*person may travel with them in perfect security im. 


on 
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-yeads, where, to venture on horseback, would bring 
inevitable destruction. Théir manner of descending 
the precipices of the Alps, and the mountains of Spa- 
-nish America, is extremely singular. In these diffi- 
cult and dangerous passages, the road frequently lies 
between perpendicular or over-hanging rocks on one 
side, anddrightful precipices on the other, from which, 
to look dewn into the immense abyss below, is suffi-’ 
cient to strike the traveller with terror and stupefac- 
tion ; and the narrow path, winding along the side of 
the mountains, is in many places interrupted with ' 
steep declivities of several hundred yards. These, no 
horses whatever, can descend ; mules are the only 
beasts of burthen that are equal to the task. _When 
they arrive at the brink of one of those almost per- 
pendicular . descents, they stop short without any ~ 
cheek from the rein, and continue sometime immove- 
able, seeming to ruminate on the danger before them, 
trembling, snerting, and attentively viewing the road. 
Having thus prepared themselves for the descent, 
they place their fore-feet in a posture adapted to pre- 
vent a toe great precipitancy, and put their hind-feet: 
- together, drawing them a little forward. In'this at- 
titide they slide down with great swiftness and won-’ 
derful steadiness, like an experienced skaiter balanc- 
ing himself upon the ice. But in this dangerous mo- 
ment, the rider must do nothing but endeavour to keep 
his seat firm on the saddle, and trust his safety en- 
tirely to the mule.; for the least check of the rein, or 
the least motion, would be sufficient to disorder the 
equilibrium, in which case both must unavoidably be 
‘dashed to pieces. Some mules, after having been 
much accustomed to those, dangerous journies, ac- 
quire a kind of reputation for their safety and dexte- 
rity, which very much enhances their value... 
~ As there is only another animal of the horse kind, I 
shall entertain you with @ short description of i, be- 
fore I conclude my letter. The animals of this tribe. — 
are, by naturalists, reckoned enly three in number, 
the mule being not a distinct species, but.an hetero-~ 
eeneous production. Of these three, the horse 1s the 
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most stately and spivited, the ass the most patient, . 
and the zebra the most beautiful, although tie wildest 
guadruped that nature: has produced. 

THE ZEBRA, ao 

In shape, has a resemblance to the mule ; for it ig 
less than the horse, and larger than the ass; but it is 
chiefly prized for the exquisite beauty of its skin, the 
smoothness of which nothing can surpass. Nor can 
any thing exceed the beautiful regularity of its co- 
fours, which in the male are white and brown, and in — 
the female white and black, ranged in alternate stripes 
over the whole body, in a stile so beautiful and orna- 
mental, that it might, at the first sight, seem the effect 
of the most exquisite art, rather than the genuine 
production of nature. The head is adorned with 
beautiful and regular stripes, which converge into a 
central point in the forehead; the neck is ornamented 
in the same manner, with fine rings which surround 
-it : the thighs, legs, and even the very tail, is beau- 
tified in the same stile of elegance ; and every pars 
is equally decorated. What is particularly remark 
- able inthe colouriug of the zebra is, that the stripes, 
which constitute its peculiar ornament, are disposed 
with such exactness of distance, that the most consum+ 
mate artist could not draw lines with more perfect, 
regularity. It seems as if, in the adorning of this ex- 
traordinary’ animal, the Creator. had given the com- 
mand to Nature, to display her utmost skill, and in 
the formation of its stripes, to bid defiance to the line 
and compass. 

Such is the beauty of the zebra; but it has hitherto 
been esteemed absolutely untamable. It must, how- 
ever, be confessed, that no effectual method has yet. 
been adopted for that purpose. Resembling the horse 
in its form, as well as its manner of living,’ it might 
seem, that it possesses a similitude of nature; and 
some naturalists suppose, that with proper manage- 
ment it might be converted to the same uses. This 
opinion, however, is but ill supported by experience ; 
for those that have been brought to this country, have 
discovered a degree of viciousness, that has vendered 
it unsafe to approach them. The zebra, which was 
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Jong kept in the royal menagerie, in France, was ex-. 
ceedingly wild at its arrival, and was never com- 

pletely tamed. He was, indeed, broken for the sad- 
dle, but his untractableness rendered great precau- 
tion necessary ; and two men were obliged to hold - 
the bridle while another was riding him. Some sup- 
pose, that if this animal were completely domesti- 
cated, and a tame breed produced, it might then be 
brought under the same managemeut as the ‘horse. 
A beautiful male zebra, at Exeter-change, London, 
which was afterwards burnt to death, by the mischie- . 

vous act of a monkey setting fire to the straw on 

which he lay, appeared to have entirely lost his na-' 
tive wildness, and was so gentle as to suffer a child 

‘of six years old to sit quietly on his back, without 

exhibiting the least sign of displeasure. He was fa- 
miliar even with strangers, and received those kind 
of caresses, that are usually given to the horse, with 

evident satisfaction. The one, however, that was 

some years ago, kept.at Kew, seemed of a savage and 

fierce nature. No one dared venture to approach it 

except the person who was accustomed to feed it. 
For, whatever speculation may imagine, experience 
shews this animal to be of a very different disposition 

from both the wild horse and the wild ass. Both 

these, ‘when once taken, are easily tamed, and be- 
come tractable, which has never yet been the case 

avith the zebra. _) 

This animal has, by many naturalists, been erro- 
neously confounded with the wild ass. There ex- 
ists, indeed, an elegant breed of wild asses in some 
parts of the Levant, and in the northern countriés of 
Africa, which is much more beautiful than the com- 
mon ass, and Which, like the finest breed of horses, 

originated from Arabia. But the zebra {sa very dif- 
ferent animal from, these, and inhabits a different 
climate. It exists neither in Europe, Asia, nor Ame- 
rica, nor even in the northern parts of Africa, and is 
only found in the southern regions of the Jast-men- 
tioned quarter of the globe, from Abyssinia to the 
Cape of Good Hope, and from Mosambique to Congo. 
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As the ancients were unacquainted with that part of 
world, it is evident that the zebra cannot be the 
species of wild ass, which they well knew by the 
name of the Onagrus. The Dutch, of the Cape co- 
lony, have employed every means to subdue and 
tame the zebra. without success. Whole herds ef 
these animals are sometimes seen feeding’; but they 
are exceedingly difficult to take, on account of their 
vigilance and extraordinary swiftness. TI have been 


somewhat prolix in the description of this singularly- 
beautiful quadruped, as it constitutes a striking ob- 


ject in the animal creation, and is esteemed a present 
fit to be made to the greatest prince. _ It seems, that 
the Almighty Beimg has been willing to display to 
our eyes the exuberance of his power, in bestowing 
so great a profusion of beauty on the animal inhabi- 
tants of the desert, as well asso remarkable an adap- 


tation of qualities on those more particularly de- 


signed for the service of man. I am, dear Sir, 
: Your’s, &c. 


LETTER XIV. 
«* The strong, laborious Ox, of honest front.” te 


y THOMSON, 


DEAR SIR, ) . ’ ities 


DHE subject of my present letter is, perhaps, the 
most interesting that is furnished by the whole system 
of animated nature. A very little reflection will 
suffice to convince you, that those animals, commonly 
called ruminating, of which the ox, sheep, and goat 
kind, are the principal, constitute, so far as considered 


inrelation to man, the most important and intrmsic~ 


ally valuable part ef the brute creation. If, indeed, 
indispensable necessity alone were made the criterion 
of utility and value, the ox and thé sheep would 
claim a superiority even over that noble animal, the 
horse ; for the former, nourishing us with their milk, 


sustaining us wifh their flesh, and clothing us with - 


their fleeces, are objeets of the utmost importance te 


& 
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us, and absolutely necessary to our well-being, if not. 
#0 our existence ; while the latter, notwithstanding 
his extensive and universally acknowledged utility, 


might be left out of the system of afimal creation 
- with less detriment to the human species, than would 


ensue irom the omission, or extinction of the ox and 


the sheep. Ought we not, then, my dear Sir, to ad- 
’ ire and adore the infinite goodness of Him, who, by 
_¢reating for our use both the one and the other, has 
so kindly considered our wants, and provided for th2ir 


supply ; and censulted not only our necessities, but. 


also our convenience ? 

The various animals, which ruminate or chew the 
cud, living wholly on vegetables, have no induce- 
‘ment to make war on any ‘other species ; and being 
confined to grain and herbage for their nourishment, 
their stomachs and intestines have received from na- 
ture a conformation which enables them to receive a 
large quantity of food: for this purpose they are 


furnished with four stomachs. The food, after masti- 


cation, descends into the first of these, and after re- 
maining there some time, is forced up again into the 

mouth, where it undergoeya second chewing. After 
this, it ‘passes into the second stomach, and thence 
descends through the various convolutions of the in« 
testines. Here again, my dear Sir, we must admire 
the wisdom of the Creator, in thus giving to these 


animals an interior conformation which enables then ~ 


to receive large quantities of aliment, and to retain it 
in the stomach a length of time, sufficient for the ex- 


traction of such a quantity of wutritious matter as is 
necessary for their support. 


Of the different animals of this class, I sHall, in the. 


first place, call your attention to 
THE OX KIND. 
Among the' various quadruped$§ with which the 


earth abounds, as none is more necessary to the exis- 


tence of the human species than the Cow, -so, like- 


wise, none appears to be more extensively propas 

gated ; for it is found to exist from the polar circles 

to the equator, although it appears liable to greater 
phe: aR ae 
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changes from the difference of pasture and climate thaw, 
most other animals 5 and inno other can there be 


found a greater variety of kinds, arising from the ~ 
diversity of these circumstances. In every part of, 


the world the cow is fovnd large or small, in propor- 
tion to the quantity and quality of its food. Our 
English pastures seem admirably suited to the nature. 
of this quadruped; and there is no part of Europe 
where it grows to a larger size, attords a greater, 
quantity of milk, or fattens in less time. The ageof 
the cow is discoverable by its horns. At the age of 
four years, a ring is formed towards the root, and 
‘every succeeding year adds another. Thus its age 
may be exactly known, until it grows very old, when. 


ea 


the rings grow closer together, and appear less diss 


tinct. 3 Seren 

In Scotland there ‘are two sorts of cows different, 
from each other, and from those of the southern parts. 
of the island. Those of the county of 
without horns, and generally of a brown colour, but 
often mixed with black, and sometimes entirely black.. 
Large droves of these are brought into the southern 


parts of the kingdom, where they soon fatten. 


Galloway are — 


The cattle of the Highlands are very small, and most- - 


ly. black, with fine white sharp horns, and hair. thick 
like fur. Large droves of these are likewise brought 
into England. They are generally esteemed for, the 


excellence of their beef, as well-as for the facility 


with which they fatten. ch yiy eg aed 

In Lord Tankerville’s park, at Chillingham, near 
Berwick-vpon-Iweed, there is yet left a breed of 
wild cattle, probably the oniy remains of the true, 
breed of that species, at present to be found in this 
kingdom. Their colour 1s invariably white, with the. 
mezzie black; and the whole inside of the ear, and 
aboutone-third ofthe. outside, from the tip down- 
wards, red. Their horns are white, with black tips, 
and bent downwards, " , ; 

At the first appearance of any person near them, 
they sct off in full gallop, and at the distance of two. 
ér three hundred yards, wheel round, and come beldly, 
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ap again, tossing’ their heads in a menacing manner. 
On a sudden they make a full stop, at the’ distance of 
forty or fifly yards, and look wildly -at the object of 


_ their surprize ; but on the least motion, they all gal- 


lop of again. with equal speed, but not to the same 
distance, forming a smaller cipcle ; and again re~ 


turning, with a: bolder and more threatening aspect 


than before, they approach. much nearer, probably 
within thirty yards, when they make another stand, 
and again gallop off: This they. do several times, 


shortning their distance, til] they come within a few 
yards, when it is generally thought prudent to leave’ 


sa lg 
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them, as, if ‘they were further provoked, they would: 


probably in a few turns more make. an attack. 
It was formerly a practice, occasionally: to hunt a 
bull from among this herd ; of which notice being 
5. 5) 8 


given, the inhabitants of the neighbourhood .assem~’ 
bled, sometimes to the number of a hundred herse-’ 


men,.and: four or fiye hundred foot, all armed with 


guns or other weapons. | But from the number of ac-- 
cidents. which happened, this dangerous mode hag - 


been little practised of late years, the park-keeper 
alone generally killing. them with a rifle-gun at: one 
‘shot. | ‘ bee 

- When the cows of this herd calve, they hide their 
young inssome sequestered place, and.go to suckle 
them two or three times a day. The calves, if an 


Person comes near them, clap their heads close to the’ 


ground, and lie like a hare in form. This seems a 

_ proof of the wildness of their nature ; of which, the 
following instance is likewise given: Dr. Fuller, au- 
ther of the History of Berwick, found 4 calf hidden 
‘by its mother only twod 
On. his stroking its head, it got up, pawed twe or 

three times like an old bull, beliowed very loud, went 
back a few steps, and bolted at his | 
force: it then began to paw a 
back, and belted as before, But being aware of its 
intentions, he moved aside, it missed its alin, fell, and 
Was sO very weak, that, though it made several eft 
forts, it was not able to rise. it, however, had done 
ee a, EB 2 
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ays old, very lean and weak, ~ 


ices with all its. 
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enough, the whole herd was alarmed, and coming te 
its rescue, obliged him to retire. Y | 


The size of horned cattle, 
the quantity of milk, butter, 
duce, depend in a very great 


in general, as well as. _ 
and cheese, they pro- .- 
degree on the nature 5 


of their. pasturage. In barren countries, they are al- 


ways of an inferior bulk, an 


d the largest breed will 


there soon degenerate, and become small.» The dif-" 
ferences arising from this circumstance are exempli- 
fied in many parts, even of this narrow island ; and, 
throughout the world, are confirmed by universal ob-- 


servation. In the country of 
the pastures are remarkably 


the Elut Tartars, where 
luxuriant, the horned 


cattle are said to grow to so large a size, that. a man. 
must be tall that can reach the top of their shoulders. 


The quantity of milk and 


cow is increased or diminish 


buiter, afforded by the 
ed bya variety of cir- 


cumstances, although it be affected by none more than 


the difference of its pasture. 


Some. cows give only. _ 


six, while others yield ten, fifteen, or even twenty 


quarts of milk in one day ; 
have afforded thirty quarts. 


some are even said to: 
From the milk of some- 


cows, twelve or fourteen pounds of butter have been 
roduced in’ one week. The quantity, however, as: 
well as the quality of these productions of the cow, 
‘depend very much on the greater or less advance- 
ment of the period of gestation, which is nine months. 
The life of the cow extends to about fifteen years. 
_ Formerly the ox was, of all quadrupeds, accounted | 
the most proper for the draught or the plough. Be- - 


fore our highways were so we 
turnpike-roads made in every 
was certainly better adapted 


\l repaired, andso many . 
part of the Country, he 
to the draught than the 


horse ; but in the present state of the roads, the case Is 
altered, and horses are found much more expeditious. 
The use of oxen for the plough is also nearly Jaid 


aside. This ohange arises {roi 


na similar reason; the 


superior speed of horses, which the advanced price of! 4 


labour renders at this day at 
° athe Ce Aa ee 
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were so scarce, that Na More t 


object of considerable 
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he procured. to mount the cavalry of this kingdom. 
At the present time, the numerous vehicles of all 
kinds: seen on the roads and in the streets, display 
such amultitude of horses, as must appear astonish- » 
ing. Ancient Rome, when mistress of the world, and 
the centre of luxury beyond all example, did not, 
perhaps, contain so many horses as might now be 

found either in Paris or London, although there 1s 
reason to believe, that the imperial city was once 
equal to both of them together, in respect of popu- 
lation, and perhaps also of wealth; and it is almost © 
beyond a doubt, that England now: contains a far 
greater number than could, during many ages, be 
found in all Europe. How far the prodigious in- 
crease of the number of these truly useful and noble 
animals is eligible in a political view, it is difficult 
to determine. In those cases, the complexity of cir- 
cumstances is so great as to require extensive infor- 


- Mation, as well as accurate calculation, before the 


truth.can be ascertained, and the. balance justly esti- 
mated. It is, however, evident, that the multipli- 
cation of horses has a certain tendency to the dimi+ 
nution of population, by lessening the quantity, and 
enhancing the price of the provisions necessary fot 
the support of the human species. Pataki dig 

To form a just idea of the various and extensive - 
atility of the ox, you ought, my dear Sir, to consider, 
that there is scarcely any part of him without its use. 
The skin is manufactured into leather ; the hair mixed 
with lime, is used in plaistering 5 the bones serve as 
a substitute for ivory, and being calcined, are used | 
by the refiners as an absorbent, to carry off the baser 
metals in refining silver, and when ground ina mill, 
they become the most excellent manure for ferti- 


__lising the ground. Boxes, combs, — knife-handles, ’ 


drinking-vessels, and various other articles, are made 

of the horns, which, when softened in boiling water, 

' become so pliable, as to be formed into lanterns, an 

invention ascribed to King Alfred : we are furnished 

with candles from the tallow, and the feet afford an 

excellent oil, adapted toa variety of purposes. Glue 
; E 3 
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is made of the cartilages, gristles, and the finest pieces 


of the cuttings and parings of the hides, boiled in water. 


The thinnest of. the ‘calves’-skins are manufactured — 
into vellum. The blood is the principal ingredient 
in making Prussian-biue. Sadiers, and others, use’a 
fine sort of thread. prepared from the sinews, which is” 
much stronger than any other equally fine. ‘The 
medicine, or in manufactures. 3 er 

The universally known productions of milk, butter, 
- and cheese, as well as the exceilent nutriment which’ 
beef affords to the human body, clearly shews that 
the cow is, of all quadrupeds, and indeed of the whole 
animal creation, the most beneficial to man. The. 
ebservation of Dr.. Goldsmith; ‘that « The cow’ is 
the poor ‘man’s pride, ‘his richesy and support,” is 
Pleasing, but unfortunately inaccurate. | That ‘agree- 
able and elegant writer had not been accustomed to 
see and observe much rural economy. The monopoly 
ei land deprives the greatest part of the poor of the 
means of keeping a cow ; and in most country vil+ 
lages milk cannot be procured at any price. ¥ 
_ I shall, inmy next, entertain you with an actount of 
some other species of horned cattle, which; not being 
domesticated like the cow, are not'so useful to man, 
although it is not improbable, that, by a proper ma- 
nagement more benefit might be derivedfrom thema 
than is generally imagined. : ae 

In the mean while, most affectionately, 

I am, dear Sir, 
- i Your's, &e 


; 2 ' i ‘ ah 
gall, liver, and urine, are not without their uses in s 
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‘ The buffalo and bison, wild and fieree, 
Roams the wide plains, exulting in their strength.” 
DEAR SIR, 


ACCORDING to my promise, which you justly — 


expect me to fulfil, I shall give you a concise de~ / 


scription of the 


— 


ie 


BUTFALO. . fe 

URUS, OR WILD BULL, a 
An animal which greatly resembles the tame kind, 
‘except in some trifling differences, which it probably 


owes to its natural wildness, im conjunction with the 
uxuriance of the pastures in which it ranges. It is 
‘chiefly to be met with in the extensive plains: and 


forests of Lithuania, where it ‘grows to an amazing 
‘size and bulk, being in these ‘respects superior to 


every other quadruped except the elephant. It is en- 


tirely black, exceptia single stripe of white that runs 
along the whole length of the back : its eyes are red _ 


and fiery ; the horns thick and short ; the forehead is 


ornamented with a bushy covering of thick curled 
hair: the neck is short and strong, and the skin ex- 
hales an odour somewhat tesembling musk. The 
female, although much less than the male, exeeeds in - 
size the largest bulls produced in this country. 
THE BISON ~~ 

Ts another animal which differs from the rest of the 
ox kind, principally in having a large hump between 
its shoulders, resembling the boss of the camel, only 
with this difference, that it is placed more forward. 
The bison is furnished with a long shaggy mane, 
which*forms a beard. under his chin. His head 
is small, and his forehead wide; his eyes fierce. 
and red, and his horns extremely expanded. He 
is exceedingly wild and fierce, and the pursuit of 


'-him is very dangerous, except in forests where 
- the wees are large enough to conceal and secure 


the hunters. The general method of taking this 
animal is by digging deep pits, covered over with 


- grass, on the opposite side of which some of the hun-- 


ters placing themselves, tempt the enraged creature 
to pursue them, when, falling into the snare, he is 
goon overpowered. porty Atay 
THE BUFFALO aie 
Is another species of horned animal, which, by its 
appearance, seems to be of the cow kind, and in its 
form bears the most-striking general resemblance to 


- the common ox. Its habits and propensities are also 


similar, with respect to its aptitude for domestic uses, 
ie cate Beary ; . 
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as both are equally submissive to the yoke, yet ne 
two species of animals can be in reality more distinct; 
and they have the most singular antipathy ‘against 
each other, which appears the more extraordinary, 
as nothing of the kind is observable between the com- 
mon cow and the bison, although they resemble each | 
other much Jess in form. 

The buffalo is not so beautiful.an animal as out 

common ox, his figure being more clumsy, his body 

thicker and shorter, and his legs, in proportion, lon- 
ger ; his head, which he carries nearer the ground, is 
smaller than that of the cow; his horns. are notso 
round, nor is his body so thickly covered with hair. 
The flesh of the buffalo is described by some as hard 
-and unpalatable, and exhaling a disagreeable smell. 
Sparman, on the contrary, says, that the flesh igs 
coarse, and rather lean, but full of juice, of a high 
but not unpleasant flavour. In regard to this, much 
may depend on the caprice of taste as wellas on thé 
difference of the climate and feeding ; for experiencé 
proves, that these circumstances have a yery powerful — 
influence on all animals, especially those of the 
horned kind, both with respect to their size and 
shape, the nature of their flesh, and the quality of 
their other productions. The innumerable shades of 
difference, produced in the same species of animals 
by the influence of soil and climate, and other adven- 
titious circumstances, are every where observable, 
and admit of an endless variety : itis, therefore, no 
wonder, that naturalists, as well as travellers, should 
differ in the description of minnte particulars. 

A very singular circumstance, relative to these 
animals, is recorded by those who completed the last 
voyage of Captain Cook to the Pacific Ocean.. When 
at Pulo Condore, they procured eight buffaloes, which 
were to be conducted to the ships by ropes, put 
through their nostrils, and round their horns. But 
when these were brought within sight of the ship’s 


_ people, they became so furious, that some of thein 


tore out the cartilage of their nostrils, and set them- 
selves at liberty; and others broke down even the 
shrubs te which it was frequently found necessary te 


\ 
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fasten them. All attempts to get them on board ’ 
would have proved fruitless, had it not been for some - 
children whom the animals would suffer to approach 
them, and by whose puerile management their rage 
was quickly appeased : and when the animals were 
brought to the beach, it was, by their assistance, In 
twisting ropes about their legs, that the men were 
enabled to throw them down, and by that means get 
them into the boats. And what appears to have been 
no less singular than this circumstance, was, that they 
had not been a day on board before they became per- 
fectly gentle. ae 
The wild buffalo is found in India, and in many 
parts of Africa, especially towards the Cape of Good 
‘Hope. These are a formidable tribe, and it is im- 
possible to escape their fury, otherwise than by 
climbing. into some large tree, as_they wiil break 
down one of amoderate growth. Many travellers 
have been instantly gored to death, and trampled to 
pieces under their feet. They run with amazing 
speed, and cross the largest rivers without difficulty. 
Professor Thunberg tells us, that when travelling in 


Caffraria, he and his companions had just entered a | 


wood, when they discovered a large old male buftalo, — 


-}ying alone, in a spot that, for the space of a few 
square yards, was free from bushes. The animal no 
sooner observed the guide, who went first, than with a 
_horrible-roar he rushed upon him. The man, turning 
his horse short round, behind a large tree, the buitalo 
rushed straight forwards to the next man, and gored 
his horse.so dreadfully m the belly, that he died soon 
after.---The two men climbed up into trees, and the 
furious animal made his way towards the rest, of 
whom the professor was one, who were approaching, 
but at some distance. A horse, without a rider, was 
in the front: as soonas the buffalo saw him, he be- 
came more outrageous than before, and attacked him 
with such fury; that he not only drove his horns into 
_ the horse’s breast, but even out again through the 

very saddle. This horse was thrown to the ground 
with such violence, that he died instantly, having 

ES aay 
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‘many ‘of his bones broken: Just at this moment the 
Professor happened to come up; but, from the nar- 
trowness of his path, having no room to turn round, 
‘he was glad to abandon his horse, and take refuge in 
atree. The buffalo, however had finished; for after 
‘the destruction ef the second horse, he tyrned sud- 
‘denly round, and gallopped away. wo 
Some time after this, the professor ahd his party 
perceived an extremely large herd of buffaloes graz- 
img in aplain. As they were now well acquainted 
‘with the disposition of these animals, and knew 
that they would not attack any person in the open 
plains, they approached within forty paces, and fired 
amongst them. The whole troop, notwithstanding the 
‘nidividual fierceness and boldness of the animals, sur- 
prized by the sudden flash and report, turned about 


and made off towards the woods. The wounded buf- - 
faloes, being unable to keep pace with the rest of the 


herd, were separated from them. Amongst these was 
‘an old bull buffalo, which ‘ran with fury towards the 
party. They knew that, from the situation of the eyes 
‘of these animals, they could see in scarcely any other 
‘direction than straight forward ; and that, in an open 
‘plain, if a man that was pursued, darted out of: the 
‘course and threw himself flat on the ground, they would 
gallop forward to a considerable distance before they 
‘missed him. ‘These circumstances prevented their 
suflering any material alarm. The animal, from this 
‘contrivance, passed close by them, and fell before he 
appeared to have discovered his error. Such, how- 


ever, was his strength, that, notwithstanding the ball. 
had entered his chest, and penetrated through the: 


greatest part of his body, he ran at full speed several 
fiundred paces before he feil. 


The htinters kill the buffaloes by firmg on them | 
“from the tops of trees, with balls partly composed of 


tin, as the hide of this animal is too hard to be pene- 
trated. by a common musket ball. The hide of the 
‘buffalo is very valuable, and the leather made from it 
is much esteemed for its smoothness, impenetrability, 


and duration, qualities which render it excellent for 


harness. oe a 
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* 'This animal, although ‘so wild and formidable in a 
state of nature, is very easily tamed : it is patient and 
persevering, and being endowed with great-strength, 


is-véry serviceable for the draught. In Italy the buf- 


/ 


~ 


\ 


ry 
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falo is domesticated, and constitutes a considerable 
part of the wealth andthe food of the lowest sort of 
the peasantry, who use them for the purposes of agri- 
culture, and make butter and cheese from. their mailk, 
which is, however, reckoned inferior to that of the 
cow. Buffaloes are alsofound in atame:state in many 
parts of the Fast,as wellas in Italy. It is observed 
by D’Obsonville, that it isa singular sight to see large 
herds of them, morning and evening, cross the Tigris 
and Euphrates. They proceed, all wedged together, 
the herdsman riding on one of them, sometimes stand- 
ing upright, and sometimes couching down, andif any _ 
of ‘those on the outside straggle, or lag behind, step- 
ping lightly from back to back, to drive them along, 
Thus yousee, my dear Sir, that the buffalo, although 
naturally fierce and terrible when wild, is by the ma- 
nagement of man rendered .an useful animal, and a 
valuable gift of the bountiful:Creator, | 
Iam, dear Sir, - 

~ Your’s, &c. 
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« Behold, where bound, end of its robe bereft 
By needy man, that all-edepending lord, 
How meek, how-patient, the mild creature lies. 
* * * * * 
Asimple scene, yet hence Britannia sees 
‘Her solid grandeur rise, hence she cuimmands 
Th’ exalted stores of every brighter clime !” 
_ THOMSON. .”' 


DEAR SIR, ) | 
PERMIT me at present to call your attention to a- 


species of the animal creation, which in respect ok 
utility may be deservediy ranked with the horse and _ 
the ox, and, indeed, is scarcely less conductive to the — 
well-being of the human ae than those two mos 

ye f E. : f ’ 
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valuable quadrupeds.. In some respects, indeed, this 
inestimable creature may be said to excel both. If 
the horse be conducive to our pleasure and conveni- 
ency, and to the easy and expeditious performance of 
the greatest part of our business ; if the cow furnish us 
with the most nutritive and strengthening part of our 
food, it isto the sheep that we owe not only a very 
eonsiderable portion of our aliment, but.also the most 

“essential part of our clothing. 

The sheep is, in a peculiar manner, the creature of 
man; to him it entirely owes its protection, and to his 
necessities it amply contributes. On man, indeed, its 
existence depends ; for without his fostering care, and 
the interest. he has in its preservation, its numerous 
enemies would soon exterminate the whole race. 
‘Though singularly imoffensive, it does not, however, 

. appear so stupid and imanimate as it is considered to 

be by Buffon, who describes it as «destitute of every 

art of self-preservation.”? On moustains, and inex- 

_ tensive sheev-walks, where numerous flocks browze 

together, the sheep assumes a different character, and 

aram, or even sometimes a wedder, or an ewe, hae 
been seen to attack a dog, and tocome off victorious. 


Sometimes, in case of attack, they will have recourse © 


to the collective strength of the whole flock, and > 


drawing up into a compact body, and keeping close 
together, present towards every quarter a formidable 
front, which cannot be attacked without danger to the 
assailant. The sheep undoubtediy discovers less ani- 
mation and sagacity than many other quadrupeds ; 
but in the selection of its food, few display a greater 
share of instinctive discrimination. Its acuteness of 
perception, in regard to the approach of a storm, is 


also equal to what is manifested in this respect by al-.. 


Jost any other animal. 


‘ 


The sheep, in consequence of the warm and oily — 


nature of its fleece, is able to bear the greatest extre- 

mity of cold ; and whole flocks, in endeavouring to 

sheiter themselves under a high hedge, or the brow of- 
a steep hill, have frequently been buried many days 

under the saew without any detriment, | 


\ 
% 
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The varieties, observable in this quadruped, are so 


Multiplied that no two cotntries, nor scarcely any 


two districts, produce sheep exactly of the same 
kind. A visible difference is found between all the 
ditferent breeds, either in the size, the shape, the 
fleece, or the horns.---The woolly sheep is an inhabi- — 
tant only of Europe, and the temperate regions of 
Asia; if it be transported into a hotter country, it not 
only becomes less prolific, but its flesh loses its fla- 


- your, and what is still more remarkable, its wool 


changes into a long rough kind of hair, which, by its 
openness, and coolness, is a covering far better suited 
toa warm climate, than the close and woolly fleece 
with which it is clothed in these parts of the 
world; a circumstance which exhibits a remarkable _ 
sta of the wisdom and goodness of Divine 

Province, in providing for the well-being of alk - 


creatures. 


The sheep in the mountainous parts of Wales, 
where they are rendered wild by the unrestrained 
liberty which they enjoy, do not always go im large 
flocks, but sometimes graze in parties of about eight 
or twelve, one of which remains at some distance - 


from the rest, to give notice should any danger ap- 


proach. -When the centinel sees any oue advancing, 
at the distance of two or three hundred yards, he 
turns his face to the enemy, keeping a watchful eye 
upon his motions, allowing him, usually, to approach! 
within: eighty or a hundred yards; but if the sus-- 
pected foe proceeds to come nearer, the watchful 
guard alarms his comrades by a loud hiss, or whis- 
tle, twice or thrice, repeated, when®the whole party 
instantly make off with great agility, always fly- 
ing to the steepest and most inaccessible parts of the 


mountain. 


It is very singular, that in the Holms round Kirk- 
wall, in the island of Mainland, one of the Orkneys, 


if any person, about the lambing time,enters with a 


dog, or even without, the ewes suddenly take fright, 
and through fear, as it is imagined, instantly drop 


” 
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‘down dead, as though shot through the head witha ~ 


‘musket-ball. Rt : 
No country produces finer. sheep than Great Britain. 

- Those of Spain have finer wool, but their fleeces 
‘stand in no degree of comparison with those of Lin- 
-colnshire, and many other parts of this kingdom, for 
weight and general utility. | ner e 
The Lincolnshire. breed of sheep, which, with some 

_ variations and intermixtures, is extended through 
most of the eastern and midland counties of England, 
is large, and bears heavy fleeces; but the wool is 
very Jong, and not so fine as some-others; the mut- 
ton is also esteemed somewhat coarser than that of 
smaller-sized sheep. The largest breed of sheep, im 
the whole island, is found on the banks of the Tees, 
in that fertile valley which separates Yorkshire from 
the county, of Durham. Some of these shéep have 
been fed to the weight of fifty pounds per quarter ; 


~ 


one, in particular, was found to weigh sixty-two’. 
pounds and a half per quarter ; this was supposed to ~ 


be the heaviest sheep ever slaughtered inthis king- 


dom. ‘This breed of sheep is more prolific than seve- 
ral others ; but those. of Dorsetshire are principally 
remarked for their extraordinary fecundity, being ca- 


pable of producing twice a year. From this breed 
the tables of the great and opulent are supplied with’ 


early lamb at Christmas, or sooner if required. Great 


numbers-of these are sent to the London markets, and” 


soldat the enormous price of ten or, perhaps, fifteen 


‘shillings per quarter. This circumstance contributes, 


not a little to enhance the value of the Dorsetshire 
breed of sheep, which, with some variations, is spread 


through most’ of the southern counties, but found © 
pure and unmixed only in Dorsetshire and Wiltshire. * 


In the north-west parts of England, there is a hardy, 


black-faced breed, the wool of which is coarse and - 


shagey, but the fleshyis esteemed excellent. In the » 
northern districts of Scotland, a breed of sleep is © 
common, which is remarkable for the smallness of its 


size, as well as the fimeness of its mutton: their 
wool, which is also very fine, is streaked with the va- 


rious colours of black, brown, and red. Some ofthese 


. 
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sheép do not weigh above sixty or seventy pounds 
er quarter. — : ote 
* The Shetland sheep are generally without horns, — 
and handsome, although very small. When fed, they 
do not weigh more than eight or ten pounds per quar- 


_ ter. This breed of sheep is exceedingly hardy, and 


* 


consequently well adapted tothe severe climate where 
it is found ; but what renders them an object of im- 
“portance “is, that their wool is esteemed by good . 
judges to be equal in fineness to that of Thibet, of 
which the Indian shawls are made. ‘These sheep have 
a kindof long hair intermixed among the wool, a 
‘singular instance of the providence of the All-wise 
Creator, in considering the wants of this animal in so 
cold a climate ; for as they are never shorn, the wool 
is pulled off once a year,and the hair remaining, pre- . 
serves the creature from the piercing winds of that 
northern region. 

The breed of English sheep has, by the perseve- 
ring attention of Mr. Bakewell, of Dishley, in Leices- 
tershire, been exceedingly improved ; and his exam- 
ple has been successfully followed by many eminent 
breeders. The improved Leicestershire breed is now 


in the greatest esteem in most parts of the kingdom, 


and almost all the principal breeders endeavour to in- 
troduce some mixture of it. into their stock. Its su- 
perior qualities are principally those of fattening © 


quickly, and carrying the greatest weight of mutton 


upon the smallest portion of bone. 

From thése circumstances, my dear Sir, you will 
‘readily conceive the beneficial efiects of those im- 
provements which have been made in our sheep, as 
“well as our horses, and horfed cattle, and consider the 
importance of that respectable body of men, the 
English farmers, to whose-spirited exertions, and skil- 


1. fal management, this country: owes, under Divine Pro- 


-yvidence, the number and excellence of those flocks 
and herds, which range over our ‘hills, enliven our 
plains, and constitute an inexhaustible source of plenty 


- and of wealth. 2... - 


“THE TARTARIAN SHEEP. . 
“Tartary produces a breed of sheep somewhat larger 
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than those of this country. , The colour of the ram i 


brown, mixed with white, and that of the ewe, black 
and white. Their ears are pendulous, and instead of a 


tail, nature has furnished. them with a large protube+ ~~ 
-rance of fat. These sheep abound in Tartary, and 


great numbers of them are annually sold into Russia. 


The African, or Guinea sheep, are found in most of 


the tropical countries. They are large,’strong, and ; 


swift, with short horns, pendulous ears, and coarse 
hairy fleeces. 5 
THE MANY-HORNED SHEEP. 


The sheep of Iceland, Russia, and other cold Te, 


gions of the north, resemble ours in the form of their 

bodies, but differ from them in having a number of 

horns, some having four and others eight. \ Their 

wool is long, and intermingled with hair, and their co- 

lour a dark brown. 

7 THE WALACHIAN SHEEP 
Have long spiral horns, standing upright im. the 


_ form of a screw. They resemble those. of this country 
_ in size and shape, and have long shaggy fleeces. They — 


are tulso found in Crete, as well as in many isles of the 
Archipelago. The broad-tailed sheep, common. iE 
Persia, Syria, Barbary, and Egypt, are remarkable. 


. principally for their large and heavy tails, which are 
. frequently a foot broad. The tails of these sheep- 


weigh from twenty to fifty pounds, and are esteemed 


a great delicacy, being of a substance between fat. 


and marrow. , 

The sheep of the mountains of Thibet afford woot 
of an extraordinary length and fineness, of which are 
made the Indian shawls, frequently sold in this coun- 


try at the exorbitant price of forty or fifty pounds. _ 


Formerly an opinion prevailed, that those shawis were 
made of the hair of the camel ; and it is only since 


_ the English began to form a communication with ‘Phi- 


bet from India, that the real material of this singular 
manufacture has been known. 

I have, my dear Sir, been somewhat prolix, in ex- 
hibiting to you the different kinds of those quadrupeds 


which are so conducive to our conveniency and com- 


fort, and so essential to our well-being, that we €aR> 


uw 
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‘wot but consider them as designed by the All-wise and 
bountiful Creator peculiarly for our use. To examine 
each species, by following all its varieties, proceeding 

from soil, climate, and human management, would be 
an endless, and, indeed, an useless task. My intention 
is, only to present to your view the great outlines of © 
nature, with which every one ought to be acquainted, 
that so you may be enabled to form a right judgment 
ef their properties and use, and to conceive some faint 
idea of the infinite goodness of the great Author ofall 
existence, in creating them for our benefit, as well as 
‘of his power and wisdomin giving them qualities so 
perfectly adapted to that purpose. Our views of these 
subjects will still be enlarged, when we consider, that 
of the sheep, as well as of the ox, there is searcely 
any production that is not useful toman, Of the 
fleece we make our clothes; the skin produces leather 
suitable to a multiplicity of purposes; and the very 
entrails are formed into strings for violins and other 
musical instruments. It must also be. observed, that 
the milk and butter, produced from sheep, constitute 
in some countries no inconsiderable article of food : 
and although inferior to the same productions of the 
cow, might serve as a very good succedaneum, if 
Providence had not supplied us with that useful and 
excellent quadrupeds which affords another striking 
instance of the prolific bounty of the Creator in ab 
fording us such a variety of resources. 

One particular and very interesting circumstance, 
‘relative to the animal now under consideration, must 
not, my dear Sir, be forgotten. It merits your atten- 
tion and will furnish your mind witha copious fund of 
reflection, as it will enable you to comprehend the 
great importance of our sheep as an object of national 
advantage. - In the reign of Edward the Third, when 
- the English wool was exported, it brought in 150,0001, 
per annum, a vast sum in that age. At this time, the. 
value of the wool, annually shorn in England is esti- 
mated at about five millions sterling, and when ma-. 
nufactured conjointly with the Spanish wool imported, 
¥e the aunual amount of not more than six or sevem 


‘an 
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hundred thousand pounds, the value of the cloth must 
be above twenty millions sterling. Our woollen ma-~ 
-nufactory stands unrivalled by any nation, and em- 
ploys a greater capital, produces a greater profit, and 
furnishes employment toa greater number of hands, 


than any other manufacture in Europe, or probably. 


in the world. Thus-you will perceive, my dear Sir, 
that the sheep of this island, besides supplying us 
with the most essential comforts and conveniencies of 
life, arethe support of our commierce and population, 
‘as well as one of the great sources of our wealth, 
When you have given these. considerations their due 
weight, you will not, I presume, adopt the principle 
advanced. by some naturalists, who pretend that ani- 
mals were not primarily intended for the use of man, 
but are only capable of a secondary application to 
his purposes ; for it is evident, that in many instances, 
what these philosophers term the secondary purpose, 6 
s0 manifest and so essentially necessary to our com- 
fortable existence, that we cannot, without impre- 
priety, as well as ingratitude, suppose it to have been 
excluded from the original design of the All-wise and 
‘bountiful Creator.. The wonderful qualities and va- 
ried utility of the horse, the cow,.and the sheep, ex- 
hibit a striking example of this subordination of the. 
animal race, and of an adaptaiiort to the circumstances 
and wants of the human species, which evidentiy ap- 
pears to be the effect of an all-wise design, anda 
constituent part of a comprehensive plan. In’ order 
to perceive the reasonabieness of this hypothesis, you 
have only to consider the henefits we derive from 
these animals, and the difficulties under which man-_~ 
kind must have laboured without them, or some others 
which might have served as substitutes. ‘The impors 
tant and interésting reflections, both moral and Treli- 
gious, which these three excellent species of quadrus. 
peds, so commonly seen, but so seldom viewed with a 
philosophic eye, are caiculated to excite in the cons . 
templative mind, will, I flatter myself, be a stiflicient 
apology forthe prolixity of this article, and a proof of 
the sincere. aifection with which ~— lam, dear Sir, 

f Your’s, &c. 


y 
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wececeereeee * The mountain’s brow, 

Where sits the shepherd on the grassy turf 
‘Tuhaling, healthtal, the descending Sun 

Around him feed bis many-bleating flock, 

Of various cadence ;_ his sportive lambs and goats, 

This way and that convolv'd i in friskful ghee, 

Their frolics play.” _ ‘THOMSON. 


~ 


DEAR SIR, ; ear ‘ 


Tt SHALL now proceed to entertain you witha ab 
‘scription of another kind of animal, which, although 
‘In some respects it bears a considerable resemblance 
to the sheep, difiers from it so widely in others, as to 
give evident proofs of a distinction of species. This 
you will readily perceive to be the goat, which in 
«some countries is-esteemed no mean substitute for the 
highly useful animal which was the subject of my 
last, . "Before we proceed in this view of the works of 
nature, we must cast a glance’at a creature which 
seems to be so nearly allied to each of the two species, 
as to form one of those connecting links which we so 
often perceive in the continued chain of ts exis- 
ae iit : : 
THE MUFFLON, OR MUSMON, 

’ So much resembles, in some respects, the sheep, and 
§n_others, the goat, that it has, by different natura!- 
“ists, been classed with each of the two species. Its 
horns resemble those of the ram; they are bent back- 
‘ward, and in all their Honlvotaibits sometimes measure 
from five to seven feet in length. The old rams of 
‘this kind often have desperate conflicts, and some- 

_ times precipitate one another from the summits of the 
rocks which they frequent. From their covering, 
which is hair, they seem to participate moreé of the 
Species of the goat than that of the sheep, and they 
appear to partake of the disposition of the former, in 
frequenting the highest and most rugged parts of 
‘mountainous Gpehew This renders the: hunting of 
‘whe musmen, which is much iis by the ‘Tar tars. 
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“and Kamtschadales, extremely difficult and dangerous. 


The musmons of Kamtschatka grow to the size of @ 
young stag, and aré said to be so strong, that ten mer 
are hardly able to hold one of them. ‘The horns are 
also extremely large, and are made use of for a va~ 
riety of purposes. This animal is found in the un- 
cultivated and mountainous parts of Greece, Sardinia, 
and Corsica, and also in the desert plains of Tartary. 
In the swiftness of its running, it. resembles the deer’ 
more than either the sheep or the goat. As it has 
been known to breed with the common sheep, Buffons 
and many other naturalists, have supposed it to be the 
primitive race of that animal. Whether or not this- 


_be the case, is, however, a problem of which the so- 


_tion is difficult, if not impossible. ENA 


ae 
THE COMMON GOAT 


Occupies the next place .in the scale of animal ex- 


' stence, and although inferior in utility to the sheep, 


has in many respects a visible affinity to that quadru- 
ped; but the services of the latter cause the goat to 
be held in less estimation, and its domestication and 
improvement to be considered asan object less worthy 
of attention. The goatis more hardy than the sheep, 
and in every respect better adapted to a state of li- 
berty. It is stronger, swifter, and more playful ; not 
easily confined to a flock, but chusing its own pas 


ture ; it delights to roam at large. It is easily sus- 


tained, and appears to have a stronger inclination for 


‘liberty than for delicacy of food. For this reason it 


is valuable chiefly to the inhabitants of wildand moun-- 
tainous countries, where it finds an ample supply 
from the spontaneous productions of nature in situa- 
tions inaccessible to most other quadrupeds. Goats 
climb the loftiest rocks, and stand secure on the brink 
of the most abrupt precipices ; for this purpose their 
feet are admirably formed by nature, the hoofs being 
hollowed underneath with sharp edges, resembling 
the inside of a spoon, which prevents them from shid- 
ing off the craggy rocks which they frequent. This 
singular conformation of the feet of this animal exhi- 


_ bits a remarkable instance of the wisdom and goodness 
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of the Creator, in so per feetly teeter its organiza-. 


4ron to its instincts. 

The goat delights in the uncultivated heath, or 
the shrubby rock, rather than in the fields cultivated. 
by human industry. It bears well either a hot or a 
cold climate. Its milk is of an agreeable taste, highly 
nutritive, and medicinal, especially in consumptive 
_ cases. Several places, in the mountainous parts . of 

Treland, Scotland, and Wales, are much resorted'to b 
valetudinarians, for the purpose of drinking the milk 
of the goat, and its effects are often found salutary i in 
vitiated and debilitated habits. 

- Sonnini, in his edition of Buffon’s Natural History, 
gives a curious instance of the readiness with which 
the goat will permit ‘itself to be sucked by animals of 
a different kind, and even of a much larger size than 
itself. \ He tells us, that he saw in the year 1780, a 
foal that had lost its mother, thus nourished by a goat,- 
which was placed on a barrel, in order that the foal 
might suck with more convenience. The foal fol- 
lowed its nurse to pasture, as if she had been its mo- 
ther, and was attended with the greatest care by the 
goat, which always called it ty ae by her bleatings, | 
when it wandered to any distance from her. — 

These animals, from extreme familiarity, will some- 
times become troublesome: Buffon relates, that in 
1698, an English ship, having gone into an harbour 
in the island of Bonavista, two negroes went on board, 
and offered the captain as many goats as he chose 
to carry away. He expressed his surprise at this of- 
fer, when the negroes informed him that there were 
only twelve persons on the island, and that the goats 
had become so numerous, as to be extremely trouble- 
some; fer, instead of being difficult to catch, they 
followed them about with an “unpleasant degree of ob 
stinacy, like other domestic animals. 

In many of the mountainous parts of Ev Opes, goats 
constitute the principal wealth of the inhabitants, 
and suy pply them with maid of the necessaries and 
conveniencies of iife. They le upon beds made of 
their skins; they Hve upon their milk without bread; 


\ 
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and make from it both butter and cheese, The flesh. © 


of the kid is esteemed a rarity, and considered as lite». — 


tle inferior to venison. From these considerations, it . 


appears that the goat, although superseded in this - 


country by the sheep, is a quadruped of very consi- 
derable value. a | 
THE IBEX, | : 


According to M. Buffon, is the parent stock frona. 


which our domestic goat is descended ; and, indeed, 
the former is very similar to the latter in the shape of 


its body, but differs considerably from it in the shape. 


of its horns, which are much larger. The ibex fre-. — 


quents the most elevated parts of the Alps, in the 
Vallois, and the country of the Grisons. It is also 
found in the mountains of Crete. It is extremely 
wild, and the chace of it exceedingly dangerous, as it 
always keeps upon the highest points of the rocks, 


and being very strong, frequently turns upon the. 
huntsman, and hunts him headlong down the preci-. 
pice. It will mount a perpendicular rock of fifteen, 


feet at three leaps, or rather at three successive: 


bounds of five feet each. It does uot appear to find 
any footing on the rock, but seems to touch it merely 


to be repelled, like an elastic substance striking a hard — 


body. In the last extremity, this active and intrepid 


~ animal can throw itself from the tops of the highest. 


rocks, and escape unhurt. | . 
‘The colour of the ibex is generally a dark brown, 


intermixed with a little grey ; a streak often runs | ‘ 
along the top of its back 5 the belly and thighs are of. .. 


a delicate fawn colour. 
“THE CHAMOIS GOAT 
Inhabits the same districts as the ibex, and abounds 
in the mountains of Dauphine, Piedmont, Savoy, and 
Switzerland. ‘Chey are seen in flocks of eighty.or an 
‘hundred dispersed among the craggs of those stupen- 
dous mountains. The chamois resembles in size the 


cominon goat, but is greatly admired for the beauty. 


of its eyes, which are round, sparkling, and animated. 
Its head. is ornamented with two horns, ef abeut. half 
a foot long, of a beautiful black, rising from the fore- 


_ 
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“head almost between the eyes. » These herns stand. - 
forward, bending a little back towards the extremi- - 
ties, and ending ina sharp point. The ears are ele- 
gantly placed near the horns, and two stripes of black 
adorn.each side of the face ; the rest being of a pale 
yellow. This animal has scarcely any cry, except a 
feeble bleat_ by which it calls its young; but in cases 
of danger, when it gives warning to the rest of the 
flock, it makes through its: nostrils a hissing noise, 
which is heard to a great distance. It is extremely 
vigilant, and to an eye remarkably quick and pierc- 
ing, addsa scent not less acute and distinguishing. 
When it perceives its enemy distinctly, it. stops a mo- 
ment, then, in an instant, takes flight ; and it is said 


_ to beable, by the acuteness of its smelling, to dis- 


cover a man at the distance of more than a mile. 
Upon any apprehension of danger, the chamois be- | 
gins a loud hissing. ‘The first hiss is inthe beginning~ — 
very sharp, but deeper towards the close, and con- 


_tinues the whole time of one respiration. Having, 


after this first alarm, reposed itself for a moment, it 


_ looks round, and if it perceives the danger to be real, 


it continues to hiss at mtervals. . During this time, the 


‘animal seems in the most viclent agitation, striking the 


ground with its fore-feet; it bounds from reck to-rock, 


_and flies to the edges of the precipices to look for the 


enemy. It is said, that some of them always act the 
part of sentinels; and it has generally been observed, 


_-that,-where a herd of them is seen feeding, two or 


three are mostly detached from. the rest. The hunt- 


ing of the chamois is attended with the same. difficul- 


"ties and danger as that of the ibex ; and like the lat. 
ter, it will, when hard pressed, turn upon the hanter 


et 


and precipitate him from the top of a craggy rock, 


where he must meet with inevitable déestruciion. The 


vusual method of taking them, is by placing persons at. 


1} 
all the passages of a glade or valley, and shooting 


them from behind the clefts of the rocks. Their ex-. 


_ treme swiftness renders them unapproachable by any 


Mmode of pursuit, and dogs are totally useless in this 
ehace. They run along the craggs with such rapis 
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dity, and bound from rock to rock with’ such ense, 


that no other animal can follow them ; and nothing 
can be more astonishing, than the extraordinary fa~ 
cility with which the chamois. climbs and descends 
precipices, that to all other quadrupeds are macces~ 
sible. These animals will frequently leap from a 
rock of thirty feet high, and light with the greatest 
security on some fragment or excrescence on the side 
of the precipice, which is only. just large enough to 
place their feet on; and such is the extreme quick. 
ness and agility of their motion, that to a spectator, 
they seem rather to fly than to leap. ‘Such extraor-~ 
dinary advantages has the Great Creator given to this 
singular quadruped, to serve as means for its preser- 
vation. : whit yan 
The chamois, notwithstanding its extraordinary 
wildness, is, when ¢aught, very easily rendered tame 
and docile, and like other animals of the goat kind, 
soon becomes attached to good treatment. Its flesh 
is very good and wholesome, and the skin of the cha- 
mois was once reckoned, when tanned, exceedingly 
’ valuable for its softness and warmth. At present, how- 
ever, the leather called shammoy, is made also from 


the skins of the deer, the sheep, and the domestic goat. 
The chamoisis so much incommoded by heat, that ~ 


in summer they are never found any where but under 
the shade of high and spreading trees, in the caverns 
of rocks, amidst fragments of ice, or under rough and 


over-hanging precipices, facing the north, as they — 


cannot bear the rays of the summer’s sun. They 
pasture only in the evening or morning, and when 
the day begins to grow warm, always retire to their 
shady recesses. Thus we find, that an all-wise Pro- 
vidence has, in every respect, adapted the nature of 
this, as of every other creature, to the region which it 
is destined to inhabit. 
THE GOAT OF ANGOR 
Is remarkable for its long, thick, and glossy hair, 
which is of a dazzling whiteness, and is highly va- 
lued as a profitable article of commerce ; for of this 
are made those beautiful cloths, well known among 


~ 
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us by the name of Camblets. These animals, as well 
as the sheep of Tibet, so famous for the fineness of its 
wool, from which the high-priced Indian shawl is 
‘made, might, in all probability, thrive as well in Bri- 
tain as in their native country, and if once introduced, 
would not only tend to beautify and enliven the rug- 
ged scenes of our most bleak and barren mountains, 
but render the uncultivated and unproductive parts of 
the island a source of utility and wealth. In Portugal 
there is also a breed of fine large goats, remarkable 
_ for their abundance of milk, of which some yield not 
less than six quarts per day. These also, if introduc- 
ed into some of the mountainous and barren tracts of 
this island, might be an useful acquisition. ae 
From what has been already said of the horse, the 
ass, the cow, the sheep, and goat, you will easily per- 
ceive, that, to trace the varieties of a single species, 
through all its shades of discrimination, would be 
both an unless and an endless task; the same might 
be observed of most other animals. Difference of cli- 
mate, and of the quality and quantity of aliment, in- 
fluence in some degree all anima] life; and a thou- 
sand other circumstances, many of which are visible, 
and others unknown, cencur to produce innumerable 
varieties in each species. As itis not my design to 
perplex you with these minutiz, I shall omit all tedi- 
ous details, and only endeavour to present to your 
attention those general outlines of nature, which, with- 
out fatiguing your mind, or overburdening your me- 


mory, will impel you to admire the power, the wis- 


dom, and the goodness of the Creator, which are’so 
_ evidently displayed in the comprehensive grandeur 
and benevolence of his immense and complicated plan. 
This task, which my friendship for you imposes, T 
_. shall endeavour to execute in the best manner I am 
able ; and at least the sincerity of my desire, to com- 
municate to you instruction so important, and infors 
qation. so ‘interesting, will convince you that, with 
every sentiment of affection and esteem, 
lam, dear Sir, your’s &e. 
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-« From rock to rock the swift antelope springs.” 

' ANON. 


{ 


“DEAR SIR, 
J HAVE exhibited to your view the principal va- 


‘yieties of the sheep and the goat kind, and the ap- 


proaches they make towards each other by continual, 


and in some respects, almost imperceptible gradations. 


Nature, indeed, proceeds in her variations by msen- 
sible degrees, and a line of distinction can sometimes 


“gearcely be drawn between. her varying shades, or a 


discrimination made between two neighbouring tribes 
of animal life.. In’-almost all transitions, from one 
kind to another, a middle race is found, which appears 


to partake of the nature of both, and which yet can- 


not precisely ‘be classed with either. | 


THE GAZELLES, OR ANTELOPES, 
From one of those connections of animated nature, 


holding a middle rank between the goat and the deer; 


and although they have, by some systematic writers, 


particularly Linneeus, been classed with the goat kind, 


yet some others have considered them as a distinct 
zacé; and indeed, if they have properties in common 
with the goat, especially the similitude of their horns, 
‘and the circumstance of not casting them, they greatly 


resemble the deer in other respects. ‘The’ character- 


dstics which distimguish this tribe of animals, both 


from the, goat and the deer, are chiefly these : The 
horns are annulated, and have longitudinal, furrows 
xunning from the base to the apex. Of all animals, 
deer kind have the most beautiful eyes, to which the 
Eastern poets make frequent allusions, in describing 
the attractive glances of their favourite mistresses. 
Besides the extraordinary beauty and mildness of its 
aspect, the gazelle surpasses the roebuck in the deli- 
cate formation of its limbs, as well asin the fineness 
and glossiness of its hair. It is elegant in its shape, 
and rapid in its motions ; of a restless and timid dis- 
position; vigilant and vivacious; and its boundings 
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are astonishingly light and elastic. These may be 


considered as the general characteristics of all the dif. 
ferent species, of which our limits permit us to enu- 
-merate only a few, although they. are ramified into 
almost numberless varieties. Of these we shall res. 
mark the’ : 

: BLUE GOAT, - 

So named from its colour, which is a fine blue, and 
shines with a gloss resembling that of velvet. Its 
belly is white, and beneath each eye it has a large 
white mark: its tail is about half a foot long, with a. 
brush of long hair at the end: its horns are turned 
backward, and three-fourths of the length, from the 
‘base, is decorated with twenty-four rings: but the . 
uppermost quarter is. smooth, and terminates-in a 
point. This animal inhabits the hottest parts of 
Africa: 

THE WHITE: ANTELOPE, Pat 

Is supposed to be the pygarg, mentioned in the 
‘book of Numbers. It is an inhabitant of Africa, and 
in the neighbourhood of the Cape of Good Hope, 
‘herds of several thousands sometimes cover the plains. 
It must, however, have once been an inhabitant of 
Palestine, or at least of Egypt or Arabia ; for it ig not 
to be supposed, that the prohibitions of the Jewish 
law would have comprehended a quadruped, found no 
where but in the torrid zone, or in the scuthern parts 
of Africa. ack 

The white antelope is a beautiful creature, about 


_ two feet and a half high, and about three feet in 


-_ 


* 


length. -The distance of its horns, at the base, is 
about.one inch: from thence they gradually expand, 


_ to the distance of five inches, then turn inwards, 


and approach within about three’ inches. of each 
other at the points : they are of a deep black, annvu- 
lated about half way up trom the base, quite smooth 


towards the top, and terminating in a sharp point. 


The predominant colour of this beautiful animal, is 

a light brown: its breast, belly, and. inside of the 
limbs, are white, as is also the head, with the excep- 
FZ . 
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tion of a dark brown stripe, extending from each cor- 
ner of the mouth to the base of the horns : a stripe of 
the same colour rung along each side, from the 
shoulders to the haunches, forming a boundary be- 
tween-the snowy whiteness of the belly and the light 
brown of.the sides.: the buttocks are white, and a 
stripe of white, bounded on each side by one of dark 
brown, extends from the tail, half-way up the back ; 
the tail is very slender, the lower part of it not being 
~ much thicker than a goose-quill; the hair is in gene- 
_ ral fine and short, but the dark stripes consist of hair 
longer than the rest, Inthe pursuit of these animais, 
it is equally curious and pleasant, to see the whole 
herd bounding over one another’s heads to a consi- 
derable height. Some of them will take three or four 
high leaps successively. In this position they seem 
suspended in the air, looking over their shoulders and 
shewing their beautiful white backs. They are so 
extremely swift, as to require a fleet horse to overs 
take them. Their fleshis very well tasted, juicy, and 
delicate. 

THE ELK ANTELOPE 

Is likewise an inhabitant of the southern parts of 
Africa and also of India. It has straight horns, two 
feet long, and .of a dark brown colour, marked with 
two prominent spiral ribs, running two-thirds of their 
leagth, the tops smooth,. with an imward inflection. 
The forehead is flat, with a crest of hair standing erect 
the whole length of it. ‘This animal is one of the 
largest of the gazelle kind: it is ofa bluish ash co- 
lour, and has a biack mane, which stands upright, 
and runs the whole length of the back as well as ‘of 
the neck. The efk antelopes live chiefly in the plains 
and vailies, and when hunted, always endeavour to 


run against the wind. The Dutch colonists, in the - 


tape settlement, are very expert in hunting this 
tiimal. . 4 
THE GEMSEBOEK 
Is another species ef antelopes, famous for a con- 


cretion in the stemach, called the oriental bezoar. 


The power of expeiling poison, which ignorance for-_ 


* 
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inerly attributed to it, caused it to be estimated at an 
enormous value.---Seme bezoars have been sold as 
high as 200].. Experieuce, however, has discovered, 
that its virtues are only imaginary, and this once-ce- 
lebrated medicine is no longer used in countries where 
the study of nature has dispelled the mists of igno- 
rance. ; . ets 
These descriptions of the principal distinctions of 
the gazelle, or antelope. kind, are taken from that 
accurate and indefatigable investigator of nature, Dr. 
Sparman, who, from his residence at the Cape, and 
his active researches, was especially qualified to in- 
form us of the nature and qualities of the animals in 
the southern parts of Africa. He mentions a number 
of other varieties ef the antelope, without entering 
into any details of their characteristics or qualities. | 
Indeed, the most laborious naturalist must leave some- 
thing imperfect. The beauties of the creation, both 
in the conformation of animals and the disposition of 


inanimate matter, are innumerable, and the ever-va- 


ryingdorms of nature bafile discrimination gud exhaust 
description, 

Oiher naturalists have added descriptions of the 
ether animals of the antelope kind, which have been 
described by naturalists ; it will, in this compendium, 
suflice to mention the names, as the reebok, the orys- 
bok, the klip springer, the gau, the steenbok, and the 
nanguer. \Ve shall only, remark, that 

THE COMNION ANTELOPE, 
Which abounds in all the northern parts of Africa, 


_is somewhat less than the failow deer ; that its horns, 


He 


which are remarkable fer a beautiful double flexion, 
are about fifteen inches long, and surrounded w.th 
prominent rings almost to the top, where they are 


-- about a foot distant from point to point, and that its 


colour is brown, mingled wiih red on the back, and 
white on the belly and inside of the thighs. The 
Barbary antelope, which is also very common, not 
only in the northern parts of Africa, but also in Syria 
aud Mesopotamia, seems only to be a variety of the 
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Jast mentioned animal, to which it bears a striking re- 
semblance, P 
THE CHEVROTAIN, OR LITTLE GUINEA DEER, 

‘Cannot, however, be omitted, as it is not only the 
smallest, but also the most beautiful of all the ante- 
lope kind, and indeed of all the cloven-footed quad- 
rupeds. It is no larger. than a half-grown cat, but in 
its shape it is elegant beyond description. Its fore- 
legs, at the smallest part; do not much exceed the 
thickness of a tobacco-pipe : its horns are straight, 
scarcely two inches long, and of ashining jet black. 
The colour of some of these elegant little animals, is 
a reddish brown, of others a beautiful yellow, and 
their hair is short arid exceeding glossy.---'These hand- 
some little creatures are natives of Senegal, and other 
hot parts of Africa. - They are also found in India, 
as well-as in Ceylon, and many others of the oriental 
lands ; but they can subsist only in a hot climate, 
and are too delicate-to be kept alive in Europe. 

These are only a few ofthe varieties of the gazelle 
kind, of which the ramifications and subdivisions are 
almostinnumerable. They are, however, sufficient to 
excite you to admire the unlimited power, incompre- 
hensible wisdom,-and diffusive goodnéss of the Great 


7 lo 


Creator, displayed in the prolificenergy of Nature. 


With affection and esteem, 
. I am, dear Sir, 5 
: Your’s, &e. 


a ———_— 
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vaes ‘ Unharbour’d now, the royal stag forsakes 
His wonted lair; he shakes his dappled sides, 


And tosses high his beamy head—the copse 
Beneath his antlers bends,” 


SOMERVILLE. | 
DEAR SIR, ar, 


IPERMIT ime, at this renewal of our correspondence; 
to entertain you with a few observations ona race of 
animals, which seem designed by the,Creator to em-° 
bellish the forest and animate the solitudes of uncul- 
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Avated nature. The deer, inoffensive and peaceable, 
elegant and active, cannot be viewed without plea- 
sure, and the branching antlers of the stag, apparently 
calculated for ornament rather than for either aggres- 
sion or defence, render him, if not one of the most 
useful quadrupeds, at least one of the most superb 
‘and beautiful forms of the animal creation. These 
horns of the stag are the index of his age: the first 
year exhibits only a short. protuberance ; the second. 
year the horns are straight and single ; the third pro- 
ducestwo antlers; the fourth three, and the fifth four. 
After the stag has attained his sixth year, the number 
of his antlers being sometimes six and sometimes 
seven, cannot be considered asan exact criterion. In 
. the beginning of March, the old ones shed their horns, 
but ‘the young ones not before the middle of May. 
During this troublesome period, they separate them- 
selves fromthe herd, and wander solitary and dispirit- 
ed over the plains until their antlers are grown, and 
‘have acquired their complete hardness, expansion, 
and beauty. This operation of Nature is completed 
about the end of July, when the stags leave their re- 
treats and return to the herds. | 
In England the usual colour of the stag is Fed, in’ 
_other countries brown or yellow. His eye is remark- 
ably beautiful, being at once brilliant and mild, and 
both his hearing and smelling are extremely acute. 
The stag is five years in coming to his perfection, 
and lives about thirty-five or forty. Itis now a ge- 
nerally received opinion among naturalists, that ani- 
mals live seven times the number of years required 
to bring them to perfection; but whether this opinion 
be sufficiently confirmed by experience, appears 
somewhat problematical. fy 
The hind is the female of the stag; her head is not 
adorned with antlers, and she is smaller than the 
male. The hind goes between eight and nine months 
with young, and generally brings forth in May or 
June. She is exceedingly attached to her offspring, 
and will make the dog, or even the wolf, sometimes 
give back by her efforts for its preservation, while 
Fa 
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the stag is so unnatural as to be one of its most dan- 
gerous enemies; and he would soon destroy the fawn, 
if not prevented by the maternal care of the dam, in 
concealing the place of its retreat. 

The following historical fact, shews that the stag is 
capable of an extraordinary degree of courage. 
Some years ago, atiger and a stag being inclosed in 
the same area, the stag, when attacked, made so reso- 
lute a defence, that his assailant was obliged to desist. 
During the reigns of our first Norman kings, the pas- 
sion for hunting the stag was carried to such excess, 


that it was esteemed as small a crime to murder one 


of the human species as to destroy one of these ani- 


mals. In our! island large tracts of land were con- — 


verted inte forests for deer. Happily for mankind, 
these wide-extended scenes of desolation and Oppres- 
sion have been gradually contracted : agriculture has 
spread itself over the land; beasts of chase have given 
way to the ox and the sheep, and lowing herds and 
bleating flocks enliven the face of the country, and 
increase the national wealth. 
: THE FALLOW DEER : 
‘Is well known in this country : though it.very-much 
‘resembles the stag, they area distinct species, and so 
determined an animosity exists between them, that, 
although both are gregarious, they will not herd te- 
gether. The fallow deer is interior to the stag in size 
and strength; it is seldom found wild in the forest ; 
but it constitutes the ornament of the park. Its horns, 
instead of being round like those of the stag, are broad, 
palmated at the top, and better furnished with antlers, 


_Dissentious about pasturage frequently occur among 


these animals; and in such cases, the herd divides 
into two parties, and an obstinate engagement ensues, 
to determine the possession of some favourite part of 
‘the park. Each party has its leader, which is always 
the oldest and strongest of the herd. ‘They attack in 


regular order, fight with courage, support one ano- 


ther, retreat, rally, and seldom give up the contest, 
in consequence of one defeat. The combat is fre- 


- quently renewed several days successively, till, after 


f 
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being repeatedly vanquished, the weaker party is’ 
obliged to leave the conquerors in possession of ‘the 
disputed territory. The fallow deer goes eight months 
with young, comes to perfection in three years, and 
lives about twenty. There are many varieties of the 
fallow deer. In England we have two sorts: the 
spotted, supposed to have been brought from Bengal, 
and the deep brown, originally introduced trom Nor- 
way into this country, by King James the First. The. 
deer, in its different varieties, is a race of animals ex- 
tensively diffused, and appears to be spread over al- 
most every part of the globe. The new world, where 
neither the sheep, the goat, nor the gazelle, were ori- 
ginally bred, is known to have been the native abode 
of the deer. The whole continent of America abounds 
with stags and other animals of ‘the deer kind, in al- 
most all their varieties ; and in some parts, the inha- 
bitants have domesticated them, and find a rich sup- 
ply of food in the milk and cheese“which they pro- 
dace. Thus the same animal, which, in some coun- 
tries, contributes only to the amusement of man, 1s in 
another converted to his use, and supplies his wants. 
This shews the diffusive bounty of the Creator, in 
rendering the stores of nature so various and abundant, 
that necessity, if aided by industry and skill, is never 
at a loss for resources. 2 
THE ROEBUCK . 
Is the sinallest of the deer kind. Though formerly 
common, the breed is nearly extinct in this country ;, 
but in the mountainous parts of Scotland it yet 
abounds. The form of this animal is elegant, and its 
agility astonishing : it bounds seeming!y without ef- 
fort, and runs with great speed: in eourage it is at 
least equal to the stag, and: its subtle artifices, when 
hunted, are proofs of its cunning ; it turns repeatediy, 
till it has, by its various zig-zags, entirely confused 
-the scent. The crafty animal thus’ confounds the 
dogs, until they are completely bewildered.. The 
roebucks do not associate, im herds, like other ater, 
but live in separate tribes. i 
, FO 
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af * THE ELK 
Ys a native both ef the old and the new continent, 
being known in Europe by the name of the elk, and in 


America by that of the moose'deer. It is the largest 


of all the deer kind; and according to some ‘acceunts,. 
exceeds in size every other quadruped... The latter 
‘assertion, however, seems to be of doubtful authority 5 
for naturalists yary considerably in their descriptions 
of this. animal ; and while some affirm that it grows 
to the height of twelve feet, others describe it as not 
much exceeding the size of the horse. When so much 
disagreement is found, either in description or narra- 
tive, the degree of credibility remains problematical. 
Those who speak of the enormous moose deer, say 
that their horns are six feet long, and above ten feet 
asunder at the top; and from a variety of these horns, 
preserved in the cabinets of the eurious, there 4s every 
reason to conclude, that the animal to which they be- 


jonged must have been of an enormous size and great — 


strength. Those also, who have traversed and de- 
scribed the interior of North America, assert, that in 
certain places both horns and bones have been found 
of a size so enormous, as to shew that they have be- 
jonged to animal of a larger species than any now 
known, an@ which 1s supposed to be at this time, 
_ through some unknown cause, extinet. The European 
elk, however, generally grows to the height only of 
seven or eight feet, and the length of ten feet from 
the muzzle to the rump. Its colour is mostly a hoary 
brown, and its hair long and coarse, like that of the 
bear. ‘The horns are very large and spreading. Its 


pace is a kind of high trot, shambling and inelegant, 


but it runs with great swiftness. In passing through 
woods, it carries its horns horizontally, in-order to pre- 
zent them from being entangled among the branches.. 


¢ 


In Canada they have two different methods of hunt- — 


ng the elk, which are equally curious. The first is 
this: before the lakes are frozen, a number of the in- 
habitants assemble in. canoes, and form a vast cres- 
cent onthe water, each end-reac ing the shore, while 
a party en the laad surround an reins tract. 
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They are attended by dogs, and press forward with 
- loud and clamorous shouts. The elks, alarmed by - 
_ «the noise, fly to the lake and plunge imto the water, 
where they are easily killed by the people in the ca- 
noes. The other method requires more preparation. 
The hunters enclose a large space of ground with 
“stakes and branches of trees: the bottom opens into 
another’ enclosure, which admits of no egress, into 
which they drive the elks, where they are entangled 
in snares or shot. The flesh of the elk is extremely 
palatable and nutritive ; the tongue is excellent ; 
and the nose is esteemed the greatest delicacy of Ca- 
nadian epicurism.---The skin makes excellent buff 
leather, being both strong, soft, and light, and of it 
the Indians make their snow-shoes, and sometimes 
their canoes. The elk is an inhabitant of all the nor- 
thern parts of America, and also of Europe and Asia, 
from Norway to the easternmost limits of Chinese 'Tar- 
tary; but isnever found in any warm climate. That 
it once existed in Ireland is evident, from the horns 
which have been dug up in different parts of that 
island, and by their enormous size, seem to corrobo- 
rate the almost incredible accounts that some natural- 
ists have given of the magnitude of the largest breed’ 
of these animals. — 
THE REIN-DEER | : \ 
Must be considered as an animal which merits, in 
the highest degree, the attention of the naturalist, as 
it exhibits an evident and most striking instance of 
the beneficence of that Being, whose omnipotent fiat 
called all creatures into existence. This extraordi- 
nary quadruped is a native of the icy regions of the 
North, where, by a wise and bountiful regulation of 
Providence, which diffuses the blessings of the crea- 
tion, in some degree, over every part of the habitable 
world, it exists for.the support and conifort of a race 
of men, who, inhabiting a country, where the beauties 
of nature are unknown, and dreary sterility ever 
reigns, would find.it impossible to subsist among their 
frozen lakes and snowy mountains, without the ad- 
vantages which théy derive fromtbis mestimable de-~ 
r6. 
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 mesticated animal. In temperate regions, the uns 
bounded liberality of nature furnishes :a profusion of 
onveniences and comforts, and a variety of supplies 
for almost every want; but to the Laplander, in his 
hyberborean abode, the horse, the cow, the sheep, 
and the goat, are ail unknown. The rein-deer, how- 
ever, supplies the place of all these useful animals. 
From this single quadruped the Laplanders, and other 
inhabitants of these frozen regions, derive all those 
comforts that can render existence supportable in that 
inhospitable climate. It supplies the place of the 
horse, in conveying them over tracks that would 
otherwise be impassable ; that of the cow, in afford- 
ing them milk ; and that of the sheep, in clothing 
them, not with its fleece, but with its skin: its very 
sinews supply them with thread, and there is scarcely 
any part of this animal that is not in some degree, 
conducive to their-comfort. 
The reim-deer, in Lapland, are of two kinds, the 
wild and the tame ; and the former being the strong- 
est and most hardy, the latter are frequently turned 
into the woods in order to produce a mixed breed, 
which is generally preferred, especially for drawmg 
_the sledge, to which they are trained at an early 
age. They are yoked by a collar, from whicha 
trace passes under the belly tothe fore-part of the 
vehicle. These carriages are extremely light, and 
covered at the bottom with a rein deer’s skin. The 
“person, who sits in the sledge, guides the animal with 
a cord fastened to its horns, and drives it with a goad. 
The wild kind, when yoked, sometimes prove refrac- 
tory, ‘urn against their master, and strike so furiously 
with their feet, that he is obliged to cover bimseif 
. with his sledge, until the” enraged creature has ex- 
hausted his fury ; but the tame ones are active and 
patient. A Laplander will, \in this manner, travel 
about thirty milesa day, without forcing the rein-deer 
tomakeany extraordinary effort. This mode of travel- - 
ling can be usedvonly in the winter, when the country 
is covered with snow ; and though it is expeditious, 
it is troublesome and sometimes d@ngerous. 
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As the rein-deer constituies the’ sole riches of the 
Laplander, and is the source of his comforts, it may 
reasonably be supposed, that a constant attention to 
its preservation is his principal employment. As 
soon-as the summer commences, the rein-deer are 
removed from the low pastures, where they would 
be constantly tormented by the insects, generated 
in the woods and morasses, and driven up to the 
mountains, where. they are less incommoded. The 
guat and the gad-fly are their greatest and most for- 
midable enemies. Every morning and evening, 
during the summer, the herdsman returns to the 
cottage with his deer to be milked; and a large fire 
of moss is made, for the purpose of driving off the 
gnats by the smoke. The quantity of milk, afforded 
in a day by one rein-deer, is about a pint, and it is 
sweeter and more nutritive than that of the cow. 

The rein deer is found wild in the northern parts 
of America, and abounds in the vicinity of Hudson’s 
Bay. It is also common in all the northern regions 
of Europe and Asia, from Lapland to Kamtschatka. 
Several of the Laplanders possess. herds of them to 
the number of five or six hundred, and some of the 
richest of the Kamtschadalesare said to have several 
thousands. It is well known, that of every kind of 
deer the flesh is exceedingly palatable, wholesome, | 
and nourishing ; in every country, indeed, venison 
is esteemed a luxury. How happy a circumstance 
is it, therefore, to the inhabitants of the countries be- ° 
yond the arctic polar, circle, that the All-bountifal 
Creator has furnished them with so useful an appen- 
dage to human existence, in these rigid climates, as > 
he rein-deer, which, after having during its life so 
essentially contributed to their comfort, affords them 
after its death so,excellent arepast. I have expa- 
tiated somewhat more largely on this article, as it 
exhibics so conspicuous an instance of the diffusive 
bounty of the Author of Nature, in. thus providing 
for the subsistence of all his creatures, in every - 
country, and under every climate ; counter-balanc- 
ing evil with good, in more equal proportion, and 
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‘disseminating his blessings by a more impartial dis- 
tribution, than we should, ona superficial view, be 
inclined to imagine. Leaving you to the enjoy- 
ment of these reflections, I shall conclude with as- 
suring you, that, most affectionately, 
Iam, dear Sir, 
| Your’s, &c. 
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«© And lives the man, whose universal eye 

Has swept at once the unbounded scene of things ; 
Mark’d their-dependence so, and firm accord, 

As with unfaultering accent to conclude, 

That this availeth nought ?” 


DEAR SIR. | 


"THE curious and singular animals, which I am 
going to make the subject of this epistle, are so im- 
perfectly known to naturalists, and their distinguish- 
ing characteristics are so mixed and dubious, that it 
has not yet been determined in what class of quad- 
rupeds their place ought to be assigned. ° 
| THE MUSK, __ 

Which is an animal, interesting both in the view 


of nature and the history. of commerce, is fourd in 


the kingdom of Thibet, in some of the Chinese pro- 
vinces, in the vicinity of the lake Baikal, and near 
the rivers, Jenesea and Argun, from the 60th to the 
45th degree of latitude, although seldom so far south, 
untess when heavy falls of suow prevent it from 
procuring food in the more northern’climates. It 
has no horns, and whether it be a ruminating animal 
is uncertain: it is about two feet high at the should- 
ers; but its hind-legs are longer than the fore-legs, 
and it resembles the roebuck in form. Its length is 
about three feet from the head to the tail, which lat- 
ter is not above an inch long. [Its colour is a rusty 
‘brown on the bedy, but under the belly is white. 
Upon the whole, it seems chiefly to have an affinity 
to the deer kind.: ot) a0 | 

This animal is principally remarkable for the per- 
fume. it produces, which is so well known in the 
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‘ , / pro's d j 
fashionable werld, and so much used in the practice 
of physic. This drug is found in a bag, or tumor, 
nearly of the size of a hen’s egg, which grows on the 


belly of the male. Of these bags many thousands are 


annually sent to Europe, besides what are used in the 


East. ‘Tavernier tells us, that, in one journey. he col- 


lected 7673 musk-bags. ‘Tv account for this amazing 
supply, itis by some supposed, that the musk is often. 
adulterated and mixed with the blood of the animal. 

It is generally asserted, that when the musk-bag is 
first opened, so powerful an odour comes from it, that 
every person present is obliged to cover his mouth 
and nose with several folds of linen ;, and that not- 
withstanding this precaution, the blood will frequently 
gush fromthe nose. When the musk is fresh, a very 
small quantity, in a confined place is insupportable : 
it causes giddiness in -the head and hemorrhages, 
which have sometimes proved fatal. 

. THE NYL-GHAU- . 

Ts acurious and beautiful animal, which seems to 
be of a middle nature, between the cow and the deer,. 
to both of which it bears aresemblance. In size it 


- exceeds the latter, as much as it falls short of the for- 


mer: its body, horns, and tail, are similar to those of 
the cow, and the head,-neck, and legs, resemble those 
of the deer. The colour is generally grey, from the 


‘mixture of black hairs and white. Along the ridge. 


of the neck, the hair is blacker, longer, and more 


-erect, forming a short, thin, and upright mane. | Its 


horns:are about seven inches long, and six inches in 
circumference at the base, termimating in an obtuse 
peint. The earsare large, broad, and beautiful, being 
about seven inches in length, and of a white colour on. 
the edge and the inside, except where marked in the 
hollow with two black bands, resembling the stripes 
of the zebra. The height of the nyl-ghau has been 
measured, and found to. be four feet. Several of these 
animals were introduced into this country in the year 
1767, which continued to breed annually for some 
years. They were mild and gentle, pleased with fa- 
miliarity, and fond of licking the hands of any person 


» 
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who stroked them, or gave them food, and never ap- - 
peared inclined to use their horus offensively. Their 
sense of smelling seems to be: very acute, and they 
snuff exceedingly when any person approaches them. 
In the rutting season, however, they are fierce ; and 
a labouring man, having approached the inclosure 
where some of these animals were kept, the nyl-ghau 


‘made furiously at him, with the rapidity of lightning, 
and darted against the pailing with such force as to 


break one of its horns, which occasioned its death. 
The animals here described, appeared to be of a 


“middle race, partaking of two ditterent kinds, although 


it is difficult to determine which has the preponde- 
rancy. The singular quadruped, which will be our 


“next object of attention, has by some been also con- 


sidered as of a middle nature ; but it seems rather to 
be a distinct genus. -- Peay) 
THE CAMELEOPARD, 

When standing erect, measures in height, to the 
top of the head, seventeen or eighteen feet ; but its 
hind-legs are little more than’half as long as the fore. 
onés, a disproportion which prevents it from running 
swiftly, and renders its pace waddling and inelegant. 
Its neck is not less than seven or eight feet in length, 
and deeorated with a short mane: its head is also. 
adorned with two perpendicular horns, covered with 
hair, and tufted at the ends with a circle of short. 
black hairs: its ears are long, and its eyes brilliant 
and large. The colour of this animal is a light grey, 


-which in the male is interspersed with spots of a dark 
brown colour over the whole body, and of a pale yel- 
_low in the female. It is a timid and gentie creature, 
being equally destitute of the means of attack and 
defence, and by the disproportion of its parts, ill cal- 


~ culated for flight, which is probably the cause of its’ 


being so rare. It lives wholly on vegetables, rumi- 
nates, and is cloven-feoted. 

This singular rarity of animated nature is found 
only in the most sequestered regions of Africa, (M. 
Button says that it is also a native of India) and is 
very seldom exhibited m Europe. It was, however, 
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known to the Romans before the Christian cera, and 
» exhibited in their public games. History informs.vs, 
, that Pompey produced ten of these extraordinary 
-animals at once, in one of the amphitheatres of Rome, 
a striking instance of the enormous expence with 
-which the leading men among the Romans used to 
amuse and influence the citizens, by the spiendour ef 
their public spectacles, and the gratification of popu- 
Jar curiosity. The cameleopard has, indeed, at all 
times been regarded as a wonderful production of na- 
ture, and is well calculated to excite our admiration 
of that Almighty and All-creating Power, which has 
replenished the earth with life im such a variety of 

forms. ... | 

I am, dear Sir, 
Your’s, &c, 
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rane oe ae ‘Patient ot thirst and toil, 
Son of the desert.” ave et 


DEAR SIR, 


FAR SERENA EE EL 


: WE come now to the delineation of a species of 
quadrupeds, equaliy curious and interesting. The 
camel and the dromedary are in some countries not 
less useful and necessary, than the horse is in others, 
and render the most essential services to man in places 
where that noble animal would lose all his utility. 

; TH Hii CAMEGS yy tus wine . 

Is a native of Arabia, and is chiefly confined to that 
and the adjacent countries, where it has, from time 
immemoriai, been used in traversing those immense 

deserts of parched sand, which are impassable to 
every other quadruped except the dromedary, which, | 

_- although distinguished by a difierent name, is sup- 

osed to be originally of the same race. ‘The camel 
is to the Arabian what the rein-deer is to the Lap- 
lander, and supplies the place of the horse, the cow, 
and the sheep. Its miik is rich and nutritive: its 
flesh when young is excellent food, wholesome, and 
invigorating ; and its hair, or fleece, which falls off 


- 
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always in'spring, is manufactured into fine stuffs, and’ 
almost every ‘article necessary for clothing, bedding, 
and the covering oftheir tents. To comprehend the 
value of the camel, in those regions where perpetual 
drought and sterility reign; we must figure to ocur- 
selyes'a country without verdure and without water, 
where aclear sky and burning sun above, from'which 
no friendly shade affords a shelter, parches every liv- 
img creature with intolerable thirst, while an immense 
expanse of scorched sands beneath presents to the 


eye'a- dreary stene of barren uniformity, in which no ; 


object reminds the traveller of the existence of ani- 
mated nature. Such are those immense deserts, which 
the came! and the dromedary alone can traverse. It 
is, therefore, no wonder, that the Arab regards the 
camel as an inestimable present from Heaven, a sacred 
animal, without the aid of which he could not subsist 
in those frightful deserts, which secure his indepen- 
dence, and surround him with an impregnable ram- 
part. % t 

In Turkey, Arabia, Persia, and Egypt, their whole 
commerce is carried on by means of those useful ani- 
mals. The‘camel, in these countries, furnishes the 
most expeditious and the cheapest mode of convey- 
ance. Merchants and travellers form themselves into 
numerous bodies, called caravans, in order to be able 
to protect themselves from the assaults of the formi- 
dable banditti which infest the borders of the desert. 
The usual rate of travelling in these caravans, is about 
twelve or fifteen miles per day, each camel carrying 
about four hundred weight, although the very large 
and strong ones can carry above twice as much. They 
are unloaded every night, and suffered to feed at h- 
berty. If they, are ina part of the country where 
there is pasture, they eat enough in one hour to serve 


them twenty-four ; but in those journeys they seldom. 


‘find any pasturage, and happily, delicate food is not 
necessary to them. Thistles, nettles, furze,’ and all 
those coarser vegetables, which other animals reject, 
furnish to the camel a dainty repast. 

Although the ordinary rate of travelling on those 


- 
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commercial journeys, in which thé route is frequently 
of seven or eight hundred miles, be no quicker than 
itis here described, their predatory expeditions ar2 
differently” conducted. ‘The camel, as well as his 
master, is trained to these scenes of desultory war- 
fare, and by every art /inmnured to hunger, thirst, and 
fatigue. The plundering Arab will, in one day, if | 
pursued, pass over a tract of desert of fifty miles. In — 
this manner he will travel in those dreary solitudes ; 
and» during all that time of excessive fatigue, the 
camels are never unloaded; énly a Single hour of re- 
pose, and a ball of paste, for food, is allowed them. 
each day. In this manner they often journey eight 
or nine days without meeting with any water, and 
during all this long space of time they can travel 
without drinking, while they earry water mostly in 
leather bags for the use of their masters. It is hence 
evident, that all the armies. the world would be in- 
adequate to the pursuit of a treop of Arabs, and would 
infallibly perish should they presist in such an at- 
tempt. . a 
"It is somewhat extraordinary, that the camels, when 
they arrive in the vicinity of a spring, or pool of wa- 
ter, discover it “by its smell at the distance of more 
than a mile. Thirst then excites them to redouble 
their pace, and when. arrived, they drink as much as 
serves them during the rest of their journey, even 
should it continue some weeks, which is not unfre- 
quently the case. _ i 
- Of all the quadrupeds, with which the earth ts re- 
plenished, the camel isthe most tame and submissive : 
he kneels down to be loaded and unloaded, and when 
over-burdened, it makes the most piteous complaints, 
without ever offering the least resistance to his op- 
pressor. If, however, his patience be. extraordinary, 
itis much to be feared that, under the hand of re- 
lentless man, his sufferings are sometimes extreme. _ 
- Camels have a considerable share of intelligence ; 
and the Arabs assert; that they are so extremely sen- 
sible of injustice and ill-treatment, that when this is 
earried too far, the inflietor will not find it easy to 
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escape their vengeance, and that they will retain the 
remembrance of an injury till an opportunity ofiers 
for gratifying their revenge. Eager, however, te ex- 
press their resentment, they no longer retain any ran- 
cour, when once they are satisfied ; and it is even 
suilicient for them to believe they have satistied their 
vengeance. .When an Arab, therefore, has excited 
the rage of.a camel, he throws down. his garments in 
soine place near which the animal is to pass, and dis- 
poses them in such a manner that they appear to 
cover a man sleeping under them. The animal re~ 
cognizes the cioaths, seizes them in his teeth, shakes 
, them with vivience, and tramples on them ina races 
When his anger is appeased, he leaves them, and then 
the owner of the garments may make his appearance 
without any fear, load, and guide him as he pleases, 
«| have sometames seen them,’ says M. Sonini, 
“ weary of the impatience of their-riders, stop short, 
turn. round their long necks to bite them, and utter 
cries of rage. In these circumstances, the man must 
be careful not to aliyhi,as hewould infailibly be tern 
to pieces: he must aiso refrain from siriking bis beast, 
as that would but increase iis fury. Nothing can be 


done, but to have patience, and appease the animal: 


by patting him with the hand, (which frequently ree 
quires some time) when he will resume his way and 
his pace of himself.” Like the elephant, camels have 
their periodical fits of rage, and during these they 
sometimes have been known totake up a man in their 
teeth, throw him on the ground, and trample him 
under their feet. 
If we view with a philosophic eye the singular con- 
formation of the camel, scepticism itself can scarcely 


call in question the evident marks which it bears of a_ 


regular design, in an organization so. wonderfully 
adapted to the purposes for which it is destined, and 
to the place which it is appointed to held in the SYS= 
tem of auimated nature. Its feet are peculiarly adapt. 
ed tathe soii on which he is to- tread, They are lia- 
ble to be injured by travelling on stenes, and he can- 
not well support himself on moist and slippery clays. 
4 | 
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but his broad hoofs are perfectly calculated for tra- 
velling on the dry and parched sands of Arabia. But 
the peculiar and distinguished characteristic of the 
camel is its faculty of abstaining from water longer 
than any other animal, a property so necessary in 
those imménse deserts. For this, Nature has wonder- 
fully provided, by a singular internal conformation ; 
for, besides the four stomachs, which he has in com- 
mon with other ruminating animals, he is also fur- 
nished with a fifth bag, that serves as a reservoir for 
water, where it remains uncorrupted, and without 
mixing with the other aliments. When the camel is 
pressed with, thirst, or has need of water to moisten 
his aliment, in chewing the cud, he draws up into the 
stomach, or even into the throat, a part of this reserve. 
Furnished with so capacious and so convenient a re« 
ceptacle, he can take a prodigious quantity of water 
at once, and remain many days without drinking. — 
_ Among all the forms of animal life, which Nature 
in her immense variety exhibits, there is none that 
more conspicudtsly displays the justness of design,. 
and perfect adaptation to the circumstances of its ex- 
istence, and to the service of man, than the rein-deer 
and the camel; without the former, life could not be 
supported among the snowy mountains and frozen 
hogs of Lapland, and without the latter, the sandy 
deserts of Arabia would be impassable. Few attempts 
have been made, to transplant the rein-deer into more 
temperate regions; but of these few none have yet 
succeeded : trequent trials have been made, to intro- 
duce the camel into other countries, but without effect. 
Though a native of a warm cilmate, the camel is not 
found in the tropical regions : it cannot subsist and 
_ propagate, cither in the suffocating heat of the torrid, 
or the milder air of the temperate zone. ‘Lhe rein- 
deer is confined to the hyperborean climates, and — 
seems incapable ‘of subsisting wonder a more gemial 
sky. Both the one and the other appear evidently 
designed by Providence for the service and solace of 
mau, in those countries where no other animals are ~ 
- qualified to supersede their utility. 
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| THE DROMEDARY 
Is not a different species, but only a distinct breed 
-of the camel. They herd.and propagate together, 
and the production, which is also.prelific, is improved 
by various intermixtures, and generally esteemed of 
greater value than either of the original breeds. ‘Fhe 


dromedary is inferior in size and strength, but swifter- 


in pace, and is beyond comparison more numerous, 
and more extensively diffused, than the camel ; the 
latter being seldom found, except in Arabia and some 
parts of the Levant, while the former extends over 
very spacious regions, and is common in Egypt, and 
all the northen parts of Africa, as well as in Persia 
and some parts of Tartary and India. But the pecu- 


liarly distinguishing characteristic of the two races, 


is, that the dromedary has two hunches on the back, 
while the camel has only one: the former is also 
much swifter than the latter, and will carry.a man an 
hundred miles a day, for nine or ten days together, 
through uninhabitable deserts of parched sand, re- 
oe neither whip nor spur to quicken its. pace. 

oth the dromedary. and the camel are extremely 
sensible of good treatment, and in pursuing their fa- 
tiguing journies are much enlivened by singing, or 


«the sound of the pipe, Not many of the females are — 


_ put to labour, butare generally kept for the purpose 
cof breeding. They usually produce one ata birth: 


the time of gestation, of both the camel and the dro- 


-medary, is twelve months: the period of its attain- 
ment to full strength and perfection is the age of six 
years, and the duration of its life is reckoned tobe 
from forty to fifty years. 


As the dromedary is only a variety of the camel,. 


the same reflections on the gracious dispensation of 
an All-wise Providence must again occur, in contem- 
plating the varied bounties of the Creator, im forming 
two dilferent tribes of this excellent quadruped, and 
assigning to one a more confined, and to the other a 
more extensive sphere of utility. . 
‘Tshall in the next place, call your attention to a 
quadruped, which, from the similarity of its qualities 
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“to those of the species just offered to your contempla- 
tion, has obtained the appellation of the, camel of the 
new world; and in regard to its utility, making al- 
lowances for its inferiority in size and strength, is 
Tittle less valuable than that of the old:continent. 
- FHE LAMA, - 5 eae 
Of Peru and Chili, resembles, in its shape the Ara- 
Dian camel, but is destitute of the dorsal hunch ;. its 
height is from three to four feet : its.neck is long, its 
_ head small, and its. colour white, black, or russet, or 
a mixture of all these dispersed in spots. The female 
produces only one at,a birth. The duration of the 
life of this animal is about twelve years, and its dis- 
position is gentle, patient, and tractable... ba 
' The lama was the only beast of burden which Ame- 
rica “eriginally produced’;, and, notwithstanding ‘the 
introduction of mules, is still used for the conveyance 
of merchandise. Boliver says, that, in his time, three 
hundred thousand of these animals were employed in 
_ carrying the silver ore, dug out of the mines of Potosi, 
over the rugged hills and narrow paths of the Andes. 
_ They are exceedingly sure-footed, and witha load of 
about.an hundred weight will climb the most craggy 
_-rocks, and descend the steepest, precipices. In their 
‘ jourmes they will sometimes, walk four or five days 
successively, before they seem. desirous of repose ; 
and they then rest spontaneously twenty or thirty 
hours, before they resume their toil. Sometimes, — 
<when they are inclined to rest afew minutes only, 
they bend their knees,,and lower their bodies with, 
great care, to prevent their load from falling off, or 
being deranged: when, however, they hear their 
_ -conductor’s whistle, they rise with equal precaution, 
' and proceed on their journey. In going along in 
_ the day, they brouze wherever they find herbage, 
wand generally spend the: night in chewing the cud. 
THE -PACOS 
Is a native of the same countries as the lama, and 
seems to be only.a variety of the same species, al- 
-though a much smaller breed. Its body is covered 
with very fine long weol, of a dull purple colour, re- 
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i . A 
sembling dried roses, which constitutes a valuable 
article of commerce, and is manufactured into gloves; 
stockings, carpets, &c. The pacos associate in nu- 
merous herds upon the most elevated parts of the 
Andes, where they are almost inaccessible, and endure 
the utmost severity of those frozen regions. The 
manner of taking them by the natives is singular. 
They tie cords, with small pieces of cloth or wool 
hanging loosely from them, across the narrow passes 
of the mountains, about three feet ftom the ground. 
_ They then drive a herd of these animials towards 
them, and they are so terrified by the fluttering of 


the rags, which they dare not pass, that they crowd - 


together in great numbers, and are taken without difs 
ficltys ets ey 

The pacos; ‘like the lama, is domesticated, and 
sometimes used, for carrying burdens ; but it cannot 
bear more than sixty or seventy pounds, and is less 
tractable and patient than the lama. eee 


The great advantages derived from the wool of 


these animals, induced the Spaniards to attempt their 
introduction into Europe. Some of them were brought 
into Spain 5; but through mismanagement, or some 
other cause, the experiment did not succeed. 

I shall, for the present, conclude with assuring you, 
that, most affectionately, | 

} ' Tremain, dear Sir - 

Your’s, &e. 


i 
LETTER XXII. 
« How instinct varies'in the groveling swine, 
Compar’d, half-reasoning elephant, with’ thine.” 


DEAR SIR, 


_— 


{ COME now to the description of a kind of quad- 
ruped which seem to occupy, in the scale of animated 
nature, a middie place, between the herbivorous and 
the carnivorvus race, and unite in themselves most of 
those distinctions which are peculiar to these two 
grand divisions of the animal kingdom. The hog in 
all its varieties, although inferior in utility to the 


horse, the cow, and the sheep, neither rendering us 
\ & 
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any service in the plough or the draught; affording 
us neither milk, butter, nor cheese; nor furnishing 
any warm and woolly fleece for our clothing, is, not- 
withstanding, highly estimable in supplying us with 
_ excellent food; and its value is not a little enhanced 

by the shortness of the time requisite for its growth 
and fattening. . a 

The hog does not ruminate, but resembles the ru- 
minating animals in dividing the hoof and preferring 
a vegetable diet; “and it partakes‘of the nature of the 
carnivorous race in relishing animal food. In the 
length of the head, and in having only a single sto- 
mach, it exhibits a similarity to the horse: in its clo- 
ven-hoof we trace a resemblance to the cow; and it 
appreximates to the ctaw-footed kind, by its appetite 
for flesh and its numerous progeny. Thus the spe- 
cies serves to fill up the chasm between carnivorous 
animals and those which feed upon herbage. This 
animal, producing from ten to twenty young at a 
birth, forms also a remarkable exception to the two 
general rules of nature; that the largest animals pro- 
duce the fewest young, and that, of all quadrupeds, 
those which have claws are the most. prolitic, 
eM is THE COMMON HOG 

Is so well known, that any description of it would 
be superfluous, anda few general observations are al] 
that are requisite. 4 

In no instance has’ Nature more conspicuously dis- 
played her economy, than in forining this race of ani- 
mals, and endowing them with an appetite to feed on 
a variety of things that would otherwise. be wasted. 
The refuse of the kitchen, the barn, the garden, or 
the field, affords the swine a luxurious repast. It is 
restless in stormy weather, and seems petticularly 
_ terrified or aifected, when the wind is extremely. vio- 
lent.) At such times it will often run screaining about, 
and appear much agitated, ) 

In observing the disgusting appearance of thisani- 
mal, its voracious apwetite, and its dirty manner of 
feeding and living, it would scarcely be supposed that 
its flesh could have so excellent.a flavour ; aid if 
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man were wholly unacquainted with the nature of all? 
quadrupeds, the hog would certainly be one of the | 
last that he would select for his table. 

Under this unpromising exterior, however, nature 
has concealed one of the indst valuable articles of our 
food. The flesh of this animal is of general use, and 
of great importance to this country asa commercial 
nation. Linneus says, that it is a wholesome food 
for those who use much exercise, but pernicious to 
such as lead a sedentary life. © , 

The learned pigs which have frequently been ex- 
hibited in England, might suflice to prove that these 
animals are not destitute of sagacity; but the follow- | 
ing instance, related by the Rev. Mr. Daniel, is too 
singular to be passed over in silence:---A gamekeeper _ 
of Sir Henry Mildmay broke a black sow to find 
game, and actually rendered her as staunch as any 
pointer. After Sir Henry’s death this was sold by. — 
auction for a very considerable sum., ee 

In the Island of Minorca hogs are frequently yok- — 
ed with asses or young horses, in plowing the land; ~ 
and in some parts of Italy they are used in hunting 
for truffles which grow some inches under the surface 
of the ground, but which are soon discovered by the 
acute scent of these creatures. 

THE WILD BOAR 

Is the original stock of our common swine; and 
the difference between them is only such as may rea- 
dily be supposed between the wild and domesticated 
state. The wild is smaller than the tame boar; but — 
his most distinguishing characteristics are his formida- 
ble tusks, which in some are almost a foot long, and 
exceedingly sharp: those of the under jaw are most 
to be dreaded, as with them he does the greatest mis- 
Chieti ary Fe dle : Seite ) 
These animals when young, keep together: along 

with the old ones; when. attacked, the strongest face 
-the danger, and form themselves into a ring, the 
-weakest falling into the center; and in this position 
few beasts of prey dare venture to engage them. 
When the boar is arrived . a state of maturity, he 
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_ ranges the forest alone and fearless, dreading no sin- 


gle adversary. He offends no animal whatever, but 
is at the same time a terror to the fiercest of those that 
would offer him any injury. 

The hunting of the wild boar, although exceedingly 
‘dangerous, constitutes one of the principal amuse- 


ments of the great in those countries where he is ta 


be found. But the dogs used for this sport should be 


of a slow, strong and heavy kind. 

_ When the boar is roused, he moves forward at 4 
slow pace, and but little afraid of his pursuers, oftey 
turns and waits until the dogs come up, and offers to 


attack them: the wary animals, however, fully sensi- - 


¥: 


ble of the ferocity of the enemy with whom they 
have to contend, draw back and decline the engage. 


* ment. The boarthen again proceeds slowly, and the 
‘ dogs renew the pursuit, which is thus continued with 
- many intervals. At last, when the hoar begins to by 
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¢ 
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fatigued, the dogs rush in upen him from behind, 
- Many of those which are young and inexperienced, 
‘lose their lives in the attack; but others that are older 
‘and well trained to the sport, hold him at bay until 


. 
ca 


* the hunters come up and kill him with their lances 


and spears, | 
th Europe the wild boar is much less eammon thay 
formerly; and in a century or two, will probably ba 


extinct; but there exists in the hottest parts ef Africa 


% 


a fierce and formidable race of these animals called 
the wood swine, which will attack a man on’ horse. 
back if he venture to approach one of thems aud fire 
breaking the legs of the horse with his tusks, will 

quickly destroy both him and his rider, 

THE PECCARY OF MEXICO 
fs an animal very much resembling the hog; bug 
as they will not breed together, it appears to be a diss 
tinct species, ep Ke 
These animals live chiefly in mountainous places, 
and feed on fruits and reots? they also eat sexpents, 
lizards and toads, and are very dexterous in first takka 
ing off the skins with their fore feet and their teeth, 
Tha whole body of ae animal is cevered with 
; . 6G 
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strong bristles, which when he is irritated, rise erect — 
Jike the bristles of an hedge hog. ‘i 
'.. These animals are exceedingly fierce. M. de la 
Borde relates that being once engaged in hunting a 
drove of peccaties, he and his party were.surr etinded 
by them and obliged to take refuge upon a fragment 
-of a rock; and although they kept up a constant fire 
among them, the ferocious creatures did not retire 
until many of them were killed. _). 

These kinds of quadrupeds already enumerated, 
and briefly described, are those which are chiefly 
useful to man in affording him their assistance, sup- 
"plying him with food, and furnishing bim with cloth-_ 
ing. We shall now proceed to the inspection of a 
humerous race of different kinds, which seem created — 
rather for themselves than for us; but which still con-_ 
tribute to show the diffusive goodness as well as the 
unlimited power of the Creator, in bestowing the. 
blessing of existence on so great a variety of crea-_ 
tures, and so amply providing for their support.) 3 

lam, dear Sir, q 
Your’s, &e, 
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Peaceful beneath primeval trees, that cast 
Their ample shade o’er Niger’s yellow stream, 
And when the Ganges rolls his sacred wave, — 
Or mid the central “depth of black’ning woods, | 
High raised in solemn theatre around, 2 
Leans the huge elephant; wisest of brutes, vf 
-O truly wise with gentle might endowed ; | 
Though powerful not destructive !” o 
hi’ THOMSON. 
DEAR SIR, 4 
af FLATTER myself that I shall contribute to your 
rational‘amusement as well as to the increase of your 
knowledge, in exhibiting to your view one of thie 
- most wonderful objects of animated nature. Fy 
The wisdom and goodness of the great Creator are 
clearly visible in the formation of those ‘creatures 
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-which have already been offered to your considera-’ 
tion; but the same divine attributes are not less con- 

spicuous ina number of others, and particularly in 
the ponderous and unweildy 2 . 

indore ELEPHANT, 

_ Which in size and. strength surpasses all terrestrial 

- aninals,-and in sagacity is infertor only to man; al- 
though some assert the superiority of the moose, but 
this opimion seems erroneous, or at least very doubt+ 
ful. The human race excepted, the elephant indeed 
is the most respectable, as well as the most wonderful 
of creatures endowed with life and sensation. __ 

This wonderful quadruped is a native of Asia and 
Africa, but is most numerous in-the latter. In the 
extensive regions which lie between the river Sene- 

gal and the Cape of Good Hope, elephants abound 
more than in any other part of the world, and are also 
_ less fearful of man; for the savage inhabitants of those 
+» countries instead of attempting to subdue this power- 
ful animal, and render him subservient to their ne- 
_ Cessiiies, seem only desirous of avoiding his anger. 
_ Inthe Countries near the Cape, elephants are seen 
in large herds consisting of many hundreds; and in 
the vast regions of Menometapa, Monocmuci, and 
other parts of the interior of Africa, they.are proba- 
bly still more numerous. 2. 

A creature so extraordinary in its structure and 
qualities merits to be somewhat pareicularly describ- 
ed, although no description can convey an adequate 
idea of its magnitude, unless the animal itself has been 
presented to the view. — 

At the Cape the height of the elephant is from 
twelve to fifteen feet. His eyes are in proportion to 

his size, very small, but lively, brilliant, and full of 
expression: his ears are very large, long and pendu- 
- lous; but he can raise them with great facility, and 
makes use of them asa fan to cool himself, and drive 
away the flies or insects. His hearing is remarkably 
fine: he delights in the sound of musical mstruments, 
to which he is easily brought to move in cadence. 
His sense of smelling is equally delicate; for he is 
G3 
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highly delighted with the scent of odoriferous herbs. 
Tn each jaw he has four grinders, one of which some-. 
times measures nine inches in breadth, and weighs 
four pounds and a half. The texture of the skin is 
uneven and wrinkled, and full of deep fissures resem- 
bling the bark of an old tree. The colour is tawny, 
inclining to grey. The legs of this animal are massy 
columns of three or four feet in circumference, and 
five or stx in height. ~ Its feet are rounded at the bot- 
tom, dividéd into five toes covered with skin, so as not 
to.be visible, and terminated in a nail or hoof of a 
horny substance. His body is remarkably reund and 
bulky, and nearly destitute of hair. é 
The proboscis, or trunk, is the most singular and 
peculiar characteristic of this extraordinary quadru- 
ped; and of all the instruments which the superabun- 
dant wisdom and goodness of the Creator has bestow~ 
_ed on the various forms of animal life, this is perhaps 
- the most complete and the most admirable. It ig — 
composed of nerves, membranes and sinews, and is 
the organ of smelling, feeding, and action, as the anis ~~ 
malcan bend, contract, lengthen and turn itin every 
direction. m 


“This fleshy tube terminates in a protuberance, 
which stretches out on the upper side in the form of a 
finger, and possesses in a considerable degree the dex- 
terity of that useful member of the human body. 
With this instrament the animal can lift from the 
ground the smallest piece of money, select herbs and 
flowers, untie knots, and grasp any thing so firmly 
that no force can tear it from his grasp. 

"At the end of this trunk are placed the nostrils 
through which he draws in water for the purpose of 
quenching his thirst, or of washing and cooling him- 
self, which he performs by taking in a large quantity, _ 
and then spouting it out over his whole body, as if it 
issued from a fountain. 

The extremes of cold and heat seem equally to af- 
fect these animals: to avoid the latter, they seek the 
thickest shade, or retire to large rivers in which they 
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‘bathe, and sometimes amuse themselves for several 
hours together with swimming. = 

‘Though the elephant 1 is SO W onderfully mdedby his 
trunk im such a variety of operations, yet with respect 


te the res: of his conformation he is clumsy and un- — 


) 


weildy; he goes forward, however, with ease and ce 
lerity, stom ia walking or running is equal in speed to - 
the generality of fener: ; but he t turns with dilliculty, 
and not without taking a pretty large circuit. His 
neck is so short that ne can scarcely turn his head, 
aud must wheel round in order to survey an enemy in 
the rear; and his legs are so stiff as scarcely to bend 
when he i3 advanced in years, so that when that pe- 
riod arrives he is obliged to repose-~himself standing. 

These quadrupeds subsist wholly on vegetables, and 
appear to have an antipathy against animal food. | 
‘They associate in bumerous herds, and when one of 
then happens to discover a plentiful pastur e, he m- 
stantly gives a loud signal to the rest, as an invitation 
to par take.of his luxurious fare. The meadows, how-. 
ever, must be equally fertile and extensive to furnish 
a numerous herd with a competent supply; and for 
that reason they often seek fresh pasturage, and do 
incredible damage whenever they stray into cultivat- 
ed grounds, not only devouring vast quantities of food, 
but also destroying, by the enormous weight of their 
bodies, more than they eat. - 

The inhabitants of the countries where they abound, 
use every artifice to prevent the approach of these un- 
welcome visitants, making loud noises, and kindling 


| large fires round their habitanans : : but, notwithstand- 


ing-all their precautions, the elephants sometimes 
br Bak in upon them, and destroy their harvest. It is - 


_yery difficult to repel these formidable invasions; for 


the whole herd advances together, and whether they 


attack, march, or fly, they generally act in concert. 


Although the elephant be indisputably the strongest — 
as well as the lar gest of all quadrupeds, yet in its na- 
tive woods and deme ts it is neither formidable nor fes. 
recious, but mild and peaceable in its disposition, 
equally fearless and ants hy and when tamed by 
me . 
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man, and tutored by his instructions, the noble animal 
submits to the most painful drudgery, and is so atten- 
tive to the commands of its master, that a word or a 
look is sufficient to stimulate him to extraordimary 


exertion. — 
Of all.the animals that have been subjugated by” 


the human race, the elephant is universally allowed 
to be the most tractable and obedient. . When treated 
with kindness, he testifies his gratitude by fulfilling 
allthe desires of his keeper, caresses him with atiece 
tionate fondness, receives his commands with atten- 
tion, ‘and executes: them with punctuality and zeal. 
He bends the knee for the accommodation of those 


who wish to mount upon his back, suffers himself to - 
be harnessed, and seems to delight in the finery ‘of his 


trappings. 

‘These animals are used in drawing chariots, wag~ 
gons, and varions sorts of machines, one elephant 
drawing as much as six horses, and are of great use ° 
in carrying great quantities of luggage across rivers. 


or sixty regularly, without any violent effort. 


The elephant is as magnanimons as he is mild,-and - 


ever willing to exert his extraordinary strength, We’ 


-are told that in India. where these creatures were * 


ence employed in launching ships, one of them was’. 


directed to foree into the water a Jarge vessel, which- 


proving a task superior to his strength, the master said 
jn an angry tone, “Take away that lazy beast and 


bring another.” The poor elephant immediately re- 
doubled its efforts, fractured its skull, and died on the 
spot. . 
The Indians have from time immemorial employed: 
elephants in their wars: Porus, with eighty-five of 
them, opposed Alexander’s passage over the Hydas- 
pes. M. Bufion, with very great appearance of pro- 


‘pability, supposes that it was some of the elephants 


taken by that monarch in his Indian expedition, and ~ 
transperted into Greece, that Pyrrhus afterwards 


brought against the Romans. Since the introduction 
; ri) o r 


of fire-arms, however, ‘elephants have been of little 


= 


"They can travel near a hundred miles a day, and fifty > 


~- 
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tse in deciding the contests of men; for being terti¥ 
fied by the explosion of artillery, they are soow 
‘thrown into confusion, and, vecoming ungovernable, 
often trample down those ranks which they were 
brought into the field to defend. They are now 
chiefly kept for the purposes of labour, or of magniti- 
cent parade. They are likewise made use of in the 
Hast as the executioners of criminals, a business which 
they perform with singular dexterity, breaking, at 
the word of command,:the limbs of the condemned: 
wretch with their trunks, or trampling hin under their 
feet, and prolonging his sufferings or accelerating his 
death according to the directions of their -keepers. * 
Tn Siam, Pegu, Tonquin, and Cochin China, ele+ 
phants are still esteemed a valuable auxiliary mn war, 
as well as an essential appendage to despotic magnifi- 
cence and ostentatious parade; and the princes of 
these ‘countries are attended on their tours by some. 
hundreds of these enormous animals, for the’ purpose 
of conveying the ladies of the seraglio, as well as the: 
immense quantities of baggage which those eastern 
sovereigns always carry along with them. Jes 
"Fhe manner of taking and. taming animals ef so 
prodigious a strength as ‘might. seem to -set-all human. 
power at defiance, is so curious, that it merits a few 
‘moments of your attention. ~ ARE ; 
~ In the midst“of some forest abounding with ele- 
phants; a large: piece of ground ts marked ont, and 
surrounded with’ strong pallisades, interwoven with 
large branchés of trees: one end of this inclosure is 
marrow, from which it opens gradually, so as to take 
an a considerable extent of country. On this occasion 
some ‘thousands: of ‘men are employed, who place 
_ themselves in such'a manner as to prevent the wild 
‘elephants from making their escape. They then kin- 
 *dle large fires, of which these animals are exceed- 
‘ingly atraid, and make, at the same time, a dreadfal 
“noise with drums and oiher discordant instruments, to 
gncrease their terror: ‘Another party, consisting of 
‘some thousands, with the aid of tame female elephants: 
‘trained for the purpose, drive the wild ones slowly. to- 
| 6 3 | 
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wards the entrance of the inclosure, the whote train 


of hunters closing in after them, shouting and making 
loud noises till they are driven by insensible degrees 
into the narrow part, through which there is an open- 
hg into a smaller space, strengly fenced in and 


guarded on all sides. As soon as one of the wild ele-- 


phants enters this narrow passage, a strong bar closes 


it from behind, and he finds himself completely env i- 


roned, 4 

On the top of this passage, some of the huntsmen 
stand with goads in their hands, urging the animal 
forward to the end of the passage, where there is just 
room enough for him to go through. He is then re- 


ceived into the custody of two tanre elephants, which . 


stand one on each side of them, and press him into the 
service: if he be likely to prove refractory, they be- 
gin to beat him with their trunks, till he is reduced to 
obedience, and suffers himself to be led to a tree, 
where he is bound by the leg with stout thongs made 
of untanned elk-skin. The tame elephantsare then 


led back to the inclosure; and other wild ones are— 


brought to submission in the same manner. 
They are all suffered to remain fast to the trees for 
several days. Attendants are placed by the side. of 


each elephant, thus caught and confined, who supply 


him by little and little with food, till he is gradually 
brought to be sensible of kindness, and caresses. » In 
the space of fourteen days his subjugation is complet- 
ed. He then becomes attached to his keeper, and 
and quietly resigns his prodigious strength to the ser- 
vice of man. ‘ 

It is a singular circumstance in the history of this 


extraordinary quadruped, that in a state of subjection | 


it is invariably barren; and though it has for ages 
been reduced under the dominion of man, it bas ne- 
ver been known to breed; it consequently follows 
that of the vast quantities of elephants tamed and 
trained to human purposes, there is not one that has 
not been originally wild: this would. seem to indicate 
| ‘that it is not one of the creatures which nature prima- 
nily designed for the service of man. It is, however, 
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certain, that it isin an eminent degree capable of a 
secondary application to his purposes. The immense 
quantity of forage which. it requires, plainly shews 
_ thatitis not an animal of general use ina domestic state ; 
and even in. the countries where they most abound, © 
and are most used, they are seldom kept except by 
the great and opulent. As they do not propagate in 
a domestic state, the Eastern princes are obliged to 
send every year into the forests to procure. fresh sup- 
plies, to make up the deficiencies of number unavoid- 
ably occasioned by age, disease, or accident. The 
are frequently hunted by the Dutch colonists at the 
Cape of Good Hope, who make great advantage of 
their teeth. The largest teeth weigh a hundred and 
fifty Dutch pounds, and are sold for as many guilders; 
so that an expert shooter may at one shot earn three. 
hundred guilders. It is not therefore, to. be wondered 
at, that a traflic so lucrative should tempt them to ran 
great risks. ; #: 

In approaching this animal great care must be taken ; 
for if the elephant discover his enemy, he rushes out 
upon him. : 

One of these hunters being ona plain under the 
shelter of a few scattered trees, thought he should be 
able to approach near enough to shoot at an elephant 
that was at a little distance from him. The animal, 
however, discovered, pursued, and overtook him, and; 
laying hold of him with his trunk, instantly beat him 
to death. The elephant, however, although thus tere 
tible when provoked, never attacks any but those 
who have given him offence, or are preparing for his 
destruction. - 

Although elephants.are more numerous in Africa, 
those of India are generally superior in strength; as 
well as size, and those of Ceylon in particular surpass 

-all others in courage and sagacity. In those oriental 
countries some of them are milk white, and valued at 
an exorbitant price,. as constituting one.of the mést 

. pompous appendages of eastern magnificence. 

_ As the elephant never propagates in a domestic. 
state, the precise time of its. gestation is. but im pers 
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fectly known. Aristotle, however, assigns two years to 
this period. This extraordinary quadruped is thirty 


“a 


years in arriving at its full growth, and lives even in 


a state of captivity a hundred and twenty years: in a 
‘state of natural freedom the duration of its life is sup- 
posed to be much farther extended. 

In regard to the elephani’s discernmert. and saga- 
_ gity, stories have been related that might seem incre- 
dible, and of which some are undoubtedly fictitious. 
Of such, however, as are so well authenticated as not 
to admit of a possibility of doubt, we have a sufficient 


number to shew its superiority over the rest of the, 
brute creation. Some of the actions of this surpris< 


of a portion of intellect rather than of mere instinct. 
Among. several anecdotes communicated by the 
Marquis de Montmirail, we find that the cornac, oF 
conductor of an elephant, had excited the animal to 
make an extraordinary effort, by shewing him a ves- 
sel of arrack, which he pointed out as his reward; but 
when he had performed his arduous task, the ele- 
phant had the mortification of seeing himself disap- 


ing animal might indeed almost seem to be the effects 


pointed of his expected recompence; and, impatient of 


being thus mocked, immediately killed his governor. 
> The man’s wife, who was a spectator of this dread- 
ful catastrophe, in a fit of agonizing grief, took her 
wo little infants and threw them at the feet of the 
enraged animal, saying, “ Since you have destroyed 
my husband, kill me atso and my children.” The 
elephant immediately stopped, and, as if stung with 
remorse, took up the eldest boy with his trunk, placed 
him on his neck, and would never afterwards obey 
any other governor. It is here to be observed, that 
the elephant is extremely: fond of spirituous liquors, 
as well as of wine, and the sight of a vessel filled 
with these liquors, and promised as a reward, will in- 
doce him to make the most extraordinary exertions 
and perform the mdst painfal tasks; and tordisappoint 
him is dangerous, and bis revenge is almost certain, 
But if he be vindictive, he is equally grateful, and 
will suffer no kindness shewn him to go unrewarded. 
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A soldier of Pondicherry, who frequently carried 
ene of these creatures a cerfaim measure of arrack, 
- being one day a little intoxicated, and seeing himself 

pursued by the guard who were about to conduct him 
to prison, took refuge under the elephant, where he 
fell sound asleep. The guard attempted in vain to _ 
take him from his asylum: the elephant defended 
him with his trunk. The next day the soldier be- 
coming sober, was terrified at seeing himself placed 
under so enormous an animal; but the elephant ca- 
ressed him with his trunk to remove his fears, and 
make him understand that he might depart in safety. 

The elephant is sometimes seized with a sort of | 
phrenzy, which renders him extremely formidable, 
so that on the first symptoms of madness he is com- 
monly killed, in order to prevent mischief: yet in 
those fits he has frequently been known to distin- 
guish his benefactors; so strongly are gratitude and 

magnanimity impressed on his nature. ; . 

The elephant that was kept in the nrenagerie at 

Versailles, always discerned when any person de- 
signed to make a fool of him, and always remembered 
an affront, which he never failed to revenge at the 
first opportunity. Having been cheated by a man 
who feigned to throw something into his mouth, he 
struck him with his trunk and broke two of his ribs, 
and afterwards trampled him under his feet and broke 
one of his legs. A painter being desirous of drawing 
him im the attitude of having his trunk. erect and his 
mouth open, ordered his servant to make him retain 
that posture, by constantly throwing him fruit; the 
servant, however, at last deceived bim, which so rous- 
ed his indignation; that, perceiving the original cause 
of this deception to be the painter's desire of drawing 
him, he revenged himself by throwing, with his 
trunk, a large quantity of water on the paper, which 
completely spoiled the design. . G 

The elephants exhibited in Europe are commomy 
of a diminutive size, as the coldness of the climate 
both checks the growth and abridges the life of these 
animals. That which has just been mentioned, and 
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which was sent by the king of Portugal to Louis XIV. 
A. D. 1668, died in 1681, being four years old at his 
arrival, and living only thirteen years in the mena- 
gerie at Versailles. He was six feet and a half high 
at four years old, and advanced in growth only one 
foot during the thirteen years that he lived in France, 
although he was treated with care, and fed with pro- 
fusion. He had every day four pounds of bread, 
twelve pints of wine, two buckets of porridge with 
four or five pounds of steeped bread and two buckets 
of rice boiled in water. 

The elephant that died in 1803 at Exeter ’Change, 
was brought over in the Rose East-Indiaman, and pur- 
chased by the owner of the menagerie for 10001. He 
was generally fed with hay and straw, but could also 
eat with avidity, carrots, -cabbages, bread, and boiled 
potatoes He was so excessively fond of beer, that 
he has been known to drink upwards of fifty quarts in 
a day, given by his numerous visitors. He was also 
allowed nine pails of water daily, given at three dif- 
ferent times: but the quantity he ate could not be 
precisely ascertained, as he frequently scattered great 
part of the straw which was given him for food, and 
ate a considerable portion of that which formed his 
litter. This animal~would kneel down, bow to the 
company, or search the pockets of his keeper, at the 
word of command. . : 

I presume, my dear Sir, you will excuse my pro- 
hixity in the description of the elephant, when you 
consider that it is, if not the most useful, at least the 
most wonderful of all God’s works displayed in the 
animal creation, being a monster of matter and a mi- 
racle of intelligence. He unites in himself the judg- 
ment of the beaver, the dexterity of the monkey, 
and the sentiment of the dog; and adds to all these 
qualifications the peculiar advantages of extraordi- 
_hary size, strength and longevity. He can conquer the 
lion and the tiger, nor dare any beast of prey attack 
him. When we consider that he can root up trees 
with his trunk; that in war he carrieson his back a 
toweyx containing five or six combatants; that he 
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moves machines and carries burthens to which the 
strength of six horses is scarcely adequate; and that: 
to this amazing force he. joins courage, prudence, 
magnanimity and gratitude for kind treatment, we 
cannot hesitate to give him the first place in the scale 
of animal beings; nor can we wonder that the ancients 
considered the elephant as a prodigy, a miracle of 
nature; and that men have in all ages set a high value 
on this greatest of quadrupeds, yh : 

Flattering myself therefore that this epistle, al- 
though long, will not appear tedious, I shall at last 
conclude with assuring you, 

I am most respectfully, dear Sir, 
Your’s, &e. 
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ai Canst thou bind the unicorn with his band in the furrow? 
Or will he harrow the valleys after thee?” | : 
BOOK OF JOB, 


DEAR SIR, 


FAAVING in my last entertained you with an ace 
count of the elephant, I shall now be happy to add to 
your amusement as well as information, by giving 
you some knowledge of a quadruped which is indeed — 
inferior to it in size, but in strength is surpassed by 
no other animal. 
| -- PHE RHINOCEROS 
Is a native of the same countries, and inhabits the 
same forests and deserts as the elephant. The length 
_of this animal from the muzzle to the insertion of the 
tail, is generally about twelve feet, and the circum- 
ference of its body nearly equal to the length. The 
form. of the head resembles that of a hog, except that 
the ears are larger and stand erect. Itsnose is armed 
with a formidable weapon peculiar to this animal, 
being an exceeding hard and solid horn, which some~ 
times grows almost four feet in length, and'renders it 
a complete match for the fiercest adversary. Like 
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the elephant, it is formidable to ferocious animals, but 
perfectly imoff 


and give no provocation. 
The. body and limbs of this animal are covered 


with a skin so hard and impenetrable, that it will turn — 


the edge of the sharpest scymetar, and (except on the 
belly) will resist the force of a musket:ball. This 
skin, which is of a blackish colour, forms itself into 
divers folds by which the motions of the animal are 
facilitated. . ; | 


ensive to those that offer “it no injury 


The body, thighs, legs, and feet, are every where 


covered with tuberosities, or knots, which some wri- 
ters have denominated scales; but they are mere in- 
durations of the skin, which in the creases between 
the folds is not only penetrable, but quite soft and of 
a light fiesh-colour. The belly of this animal is large, 
and its legs short, massy, and strong: its upper lip is 
long, capable of great extension, and, like the probos- 
vis of the elephant, serves to lay hold of any thing 
that it would convey to its mouth. 
The strength of the rhinoceros is the most conspi- 
cuous advantage conferred on it by nature. - It seems 
_ rather to partake of thé stupidity of the hog, than of 
the sagacity of the: elephant, and, without being te- 


rocious, or even carnivorous, is totally untractable. ° 


It is a solitary animal, loves moist and marshy 
grounds, especially near the banks of rivers; and, 
like the hog, delights to wallow in the mire. It seems 
to be.subject to sudden paroxysms of madness, which 
are sometimes attended with fatal effects. A rhino- 
ceros, which Fmanuel, king of Portugal, sent as a 
present to the Pope A. D. 1513, destroyed the vesse 

ia which it was embarked; and some years ago an- 
‘ether which had been exhibited at Paris, was drown- 
ed in a similar manner in its passage to Italy. 

The food of the rhinoceros is wholly of the vegeta- 
ble kind: it seems to prefer the grossest herbs to the 
‘most delicate pasturage ; but yet it is very fond of the 
‘Sugar-cane, and ofall kinds of grain. The hearing of 
the animal is very acute, and it listens with attention 
4° any Kind of noise; but from the peculiar construc- 
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tion of its eyes, its sight is defective, and can be di- © 
rected only to objects immediately before it. The - 
acuteness of its hearing, and impenetrability of its 
skin, oblige the huntets to follow it at a distance and . 
watch it until it lies down to sleep, when they ap-— 
- proach’ with great precaution, and discharge their 
muskets all at once into the lower parts of its belly. 

A feetus of this animal, which had been extracted 
from the mother, was sent from Java, and depo- 

sited in the royal cabinet of Paris; and the memo- 
rial which accompanied, this present stated, that 
twenty-eight hunters had asseimbled to attack the fe- 
male rhinoceros, and followed her ata distance for 
some days, observing carefully te reconnoitre her 

rogress; and that having by these means surprised — 

er when asleep, they approached so near as to dis- _ 
_ charge at one volley the contents of the twenty-eight _ 
- muskets into the vulnerabie part of her belly, 
Without being useful like the elephant, the rhino-_ 
- ceros is extremely hvrtful, by the devastation that he 
makes whenever he enters any cultivated grounds. 
_ His consumption of victuals is exceedingly great. 

In the year 1743, Dr. Parsons published a minute 
description of one of these animals that was brought 
from Bengal into England. ‘Though only two years 
old, the expence of his food and voyage amounted to 
near 1000}. sterling. He consumed every day, at - 
’ three meals, seven pounds of rice mixed with three 
pounds of sugar, besides a large quantity of hay and_ 
green plants: he likewise drank a great deal of water. ~ 
_ In his disposition he was perfectly gentle, and would | 
suffer any part of his body to be touched, without 
_ eVineing the least displeasure; but when hungry, 
oer struck by any person, he became fierce and mis- 
chievous, and an immediate supply of food was the 
-only mean of pacifying him. 

A rhinoceros brought from Akham, and exhibited 
at Paris in 1748, is said to have been extremely tame, 
and even caressing. He was fed chiefly on hay and 
. corn, but the attendants frequently gave him thorny 

branches of trees and sharp and prickly plants, wita 
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which he appeared much delighted, though they 
sometimes drew blood from his mouth and tongue. 

The only two animals ef this species that have been 
brought into England for a considerable number of 
years, were both purchased for the menagerie, Exe- 
ter Change. The first, of which the skin is still pre- 
served, came. from the East Indies; arrived in Eng- 
land in the year 1790, when. he was about five years 
old: and was soon afterward purchased by Mr. Pid- 
cock, for seven hundred pounds. 

His docility was equal to that of a tolerably trac- 
table pig: he would obey his master’s orders, walk 
about the room to exhibit himself, and even allow his ~ 
visitants to pat him on the back or side. Tis voice 
bore some resemblance to the bleating of a calf, and 
was most commonly excited when he perceived any 
person with fruit, or other favourite food in their 
hands. ; — 

His food was invariably seized in his projecting — 
upper lip, anjl by it conveyed to his mouth. He usu= 
ally ate twenty-eight pounds of clover, the same 
weight of ship-biscuit, and a prodigious quantity of 
greens every day. He was likewise allowed five 
pails of water twice or three. times a day ; this was put 
into a vessel containing about three pails, which was 
filled up as he drank it, and he never ended his. 
draught till the water was exhausted. He was also 
extremely fond of sweet wines, of which he would 
sometimes drink three or four bottles in the course of 
a few hours. ah ss 

In the month of October, 1792, as this animal was 
one day rising up suddenly, he dislocated the joint of 
one of his fore legs, and this accident brought on an 
inflammation, which occasioned his death about nine 
months afterwards. . He died in a caravan near Ports- 
mouth, and the stench arising from his body was so- 
intolerable, that the Mayor ordered it to be immedi- 
ately buried. However, about a fortnight afterwards, 
it was privately dug up during the night, for the pur- 
pose of preserving its skin, and some of the most va- 
luable of the bones, though the stench was so power- 
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fal, that the persons employed found the greatest dif- 
ficulty in performing their operations. ° 

The other rhinoceros exhibited at Exeter ‘OHamge, 
was considerably smaller than the former. It was 
brought over in the year 1799, and was purchased b 
an agent of the Emperor of Germany, for 10001. but 
it died j in a stable-yard, in Drury-lane, about twelve 
months after its arrival in this country, and two 
months after it was sold by Mr. Pidcock.. This ani- 
mal is supposed to be the unicorn of the ancients. It 
was known to the Romans at an early period, and 
Augustus caused one to be exhibited in his triumph 
over Cleopatra. 

The flesh of the rhinoceros is esteemed excellent 
by Indians and Negroes. Kolben says, that he has 
eiten eaten it with pleasure ; but the skin is the most 

valuable part, as it makes the hardest and best leather 
of ¢ any in the world. In the countries where the rhi- 


a; hoceros is found, its horn, and indeed almost ev ery 


part. of its bod iy, is esteemed an antidote against pol- 


' gon, as well as a remedy 6 eae vacua: diseases. 


T hese virtues, however, are doubtless no more than 
imaginary. The period of this animal’s life is sup- 
pesed to be about eighty years; but this, and its time 


_ of gestation are equally uncertain. 


. The double-horned rhinoceros is extremely rare, 
end its existence was long considered as fabulous, or 
vat least, doubtful, until it was discovered at the Cape 
of Good Hope, by Dr. Sparrman, who has published 
a most exact anatomical account of this before-unde- 
scried animal, which, however, does not appear ma- 
terially to differ from that of which I have just given 
a description, except in the circumstance of having 
two horns, and in the-appearance of its skin, which, 
instead of being covered with armour like folds, has. 
*- merely a alight wrinkle across the shoulders, and on — 
the hinder parts. 

Mr. Bruce’s account of the manners of the two- 
horned rhinoceros, -is particularly worthy your atten- 
tion:. He observes, that. « besides the trees capable 
of most resistance, there are in the vast forests within 
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the rains, trees of softer consistence, and of a very’ 
succuleut quality, which seem to be destined for the 


principal food of this animal. For the purpose of” 


gaining the highest branches of these, his upper lip is 
capable of being Jengthened out, so as to increase his 


power of laying hold with it, in the same manner, as_ 


the elephant does with his trunk. | With this lip, and 
the assistance of his tongue, he pulls down the upper 
branches, which have most leaves, and these he de- 
vours first. Having stripped the tree of its branches, 


he does not immediately abandon it; but, placing his — 


snoutias low in the trunks as he finds his horns will 
enter, he rips up the body of the tree, and reduces it to’ 
thin pieces, like so many laths; and when le has thus 
ig a he embraces as much of it as he can in 


is monstreus jaws, and twists it round with as much — 
_ ease as an ox would do a root of cellery, or any small 
plant. ae 


_« When pursued and in fear he possesses an asto- 


nishing degree of swiftness, considering the unwieldi-. 

ness of his body, his great weight before, and the 
shortness of his legs, It is not true, that m a plain, — 
he beats the horse in swiftness; for though a horsé — 


can very seldom come up, this is merely owing to his 
cunning, He makes constantly from wood to wood; 
and forces himse!f into the thickest parts of them; the 
trees that are dead or dry, are broken down as with @ 
cannon shot, and fall behind him and on’ his side, in 
all directions; others that are more pliable, or fuller 
of sap, are bent back by his weight and the velocity 
of his motions; and after he has passed, restoring 
themselves, like a green-branch, to their natural po- 
sition, they often sweep the incautious pursuer and 


his horse from the ground, and dash them in pieces — 


against the surrounding trees.” 
In my next I shall endeavour to. amuse -you with 
some new curiosity in nature, and in the mean time, 
beg leave to assure you, that . 
Tam, with unteigned affection, dear Sir, 
: ao) Yours: & ae 


ee ae er ino, ee 
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© The flood disparts: behold! in plaited mail, 
Behemoth rears his head. Glanc’d from his side, 
The darted steel in idle shivers flies: | 
He fearless walks the plain, or seeks the hills 5 
Where, as he crops his varied fare, the herds, 
In widening circles round, forget their food, 
And at the harmless stranger wondering gaze.” 


DEAR SIR, : oe 

For the subject of our correspondence I have cho- 
sen another of the wonderful works of the Creator, 
More rare than the rhinoceros, and equally worthy 
of attention. The peculiar habits and disposition of 
the animal Iam about to describe, concur with the 
remoteness of those solitudes which afford it an asy- 
lum in throwing difficulties ‘in the way of its investi- 
gation. — et : * 

| THE HIPPOPOTAMUS i 
Anhabits all the large rivers of Africa, from the Niger 
to the Cape of Good Hope, but is not found in any of 
those which fall into the Mediterranean, except the 
Nile, and exists in that part of it only which runs 
through Upper Egypt, and the fens and lakes of Abys- 
sinia and Nubia. 

This amphibious animal has been celebrated from 
the remotest antiquity, and is mentioned in the book 
of Job under the name of Behemoth; but although its 
figure is found engraven on Egyptian obelisks and 
Roman medals, it was imperfectly known to ancient 
_ naturalists. Pliny, instead of correcting, has copied, 

‘and even multiplied the errors of Aristotle, and the 
example has been imitated by succeeding writers. 

As the hippopotamus mostly resides at the bottom 
of great rivers, it is not easy to ascertain its’size. M. 
Vaillant informs us that one which he shot measured 
from the muzzle to the insertion of the tail ten feet 
seven inches, and eight feet in circumference, but 
from the smallness of its tusks be supposed it to be a 
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young one. Dr. Goldsmith says, that an Italian sure ~ 


geon having procured one from the Nile, found it to 
measure seventeen feet in Jength, and sixteen round 
the body. Its height did not exceed seven feet, and 
the jaws when extended were two feet wide. Ray 
says, that its upper jaw is moveable like that of the 
crocodile. In each jaw is four cutting teeth; it has 
also four large tusks: those of the under jaw, which 
are the largest, are sometimes above two feet long. 
The canine teeth are said to. be so hard as to emit 
fire, when struck with steel: they are extremely 
white, and for the purpose of making artificial teeth 
are preferred to ivory: The grinders are square 
or oblong, and weigh sometimes more than three 
panes: The skin is of a dusky colour, and although 
ess callous, 1s thicker than that of the rhinoceros, and 
is manufactured into whips. The tail is about a foot — 
long, taper, and flatted at the end, which is thinly 
lanted with bristly hairs. The legs are so short that 
its belly almost touches the ground, and the hoofs are 
divided into four, parts unconnected by membranes. 


Some writers represent the figure of this animalasan ~~ 


intermediate form between the ox and the hog. The 
hippopotanius, although little inferior in size to the 
elephant, and ofa figure calculated to mspire terror, 
is gataicauis in appearance rather than in reality. 
Its disposition is mild and gentle, except when pro- 
voked or wounded.. When this happens in the water, 
where its activity is equal to its courage, it will rise 
and attack boats or canoes in the most furious and 
fearless manner. Dampier, says, that he has known 
one of these. animals sink a boat full of people, by 
tearing a hole in the bottom with its tusks. On the 
land, its movements are heavy; and the method of 
taking it is by digging pits in those parts through 
which it passes in its way to the rtver, when it returne 
from feeding. | 

These animals seldom go-far from the rivers, unless 
their banks fail of affording them a sufficiency of food. 
In that case, they sometimes stray into cultivated 
ground, where, like the rhinoceros and the elephant, 
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‘they make dreadful havoc, as they not only devour 
an immense quantity of vegetable produce, but de- 
stroy: still more by their feet, which support so enor- 
mous a ponderosity of body. 
Professor Thunberg was informed by a respectable 
person at the Cape of Good Hope, that as he and 2 
party were ona hunting expedition, they perceived 
a female hippopotamus come out of one of the rivers, 
and retire to a little distance, in order to ealve. The 
concealed themselves among some bushes till the calf 

and its mother made their appearance, when one of 
them fired and shot the latter dead‘on the spot. The 
Hottentots, supposing they might now seize the calf 
alive, immediately ran from their hiding-place; but 
the young animal, though only just brought into the 
world, eluded their pursuit, and plunged safely into 
the river. This the protesser justly observes, Was a. 
singular instance of pure instinct, for the creature un- 

_ hesitatingly ram to the river, as its proper place of se- 

curity, without having received any previous instruc- 

tion from the actions of its parent. 

It is said that these creatures are capable of being 
_ tamed; and Belon asserts that he has seen one so gen- 

tle as to be let out of a stable, and led by its keeper, 
without attempting to injure any one. | | ‘ 
The flesh of the hippopotamus is tender and well 
tasted, and by the colonists of the Cape settlement es- 
teemed exceedingly wholesome. The gelatinous part 
of the feet and the tongue, when driea, are considered 

as creat. delicacies. : 
Thus, my dear Sir, you see that these sequestered ~ 
animals, although inhabiting the solitary recesses of 
the largest rivers in the most unfrequented parts of 

_ the globe, are not devoid of utility to man. : 

| Thus far I have been occupied in performing a task 
~ equally delightful to m¢self, and conducive to your 
instruction and amusement. In surveying those nu- 
merous tribes of animals, of which some are so per- 
fectly adapted to afford us their assistance in labour, 
_or to supply us with food and clothing; and others so 
admirably calculated to gratify our curiosity and ex, 


affection, 
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-gite rational beings to contemplate the greatness and 


goodness of the Author of Nature, who has created so 
many subordinate beings endowed with qual:ties so 
essential to our comfortable existence, that we cannot 
but learn the divine lesson of gratitude to the bounti- 
ful giver of all good things. With a little reflection, 
your own good sense, my dear Sir, will enable you to 
perceive, that to treat with kindness the creatures 
subject to our domination and committed to our charge, 
is the most rational and appropriate demonstration of 


our gratitude to the Creator of the universe, and com-__ 
mon parent of all, for his kind attention to our com- — 


forts and conveniences. 


After exhibiting to your view the nature, the ha- : 


hits, and utility of these different kinds of animals, 
which, being domesticated among us, and necessary 


- to our service and support, induce us to consider their 
_ welfare as connected with our own, I have, my dear © 
- Sir, led you to range among the wilder inhabitants of 
_ the forests, the mountains, and the deserts, which, al- 
though less dependent on man, are frequently the ob- 
jects of his pursuit and become subservient to his in-- 
terest. Having followed Nature to her most retired | 
" recesses, and seen and admired the works of the Cre- _ 
’ ator displayed in a variety of the most useful, the most ~ 
beautiful, and the most inoffensive animal forms, you. 


will now be engaged in a different pursuit, and occu- — 


pied with the contemplation of a new scene. 
_ Ishall leave you a few moments to enjoy the ex- 


pectation of those new pleasures which you will assu- | 


redly derive from a farther review of animated na- 
ture; and conclude, by repeating that with unfeigned 


T am, dear Sir, 
Your’s, &c. 


a 


——. 
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Avound in sympathetic mirtly 
Its tricks the ditten tries. . 
COLDSMITH, 


DEAR. SIR, 


T RESUME the pen to fulfil my promise of afford- 
ing you new pleasure in exhibiting to your view a 
‘novel and curious seene ; and must-call your attention. 
to a numerous, ferocious, and sanguinary tribe, en- 
gaged in unceasing hostilities against man, and against 
all those animals that are in alliance with him, and 
under his dominion and protection. This numerous 
and ferocious racé, which by most naturalists is deno- 
minated. : 
THE CAT KIND, - 
is distinguished by their formidable claws, which are 
capable of being drawm in, ov extended at pleasure. 
They lead a solitary life, prowling about for prey, 
and, instead of uniting in herds like the herbivorous 
kinds, they ramble about alone in search of food, and’ 
are generally enemies to one another. Although 
greatly differing in size and in colour, they all corre- 
-spond in form and dispositions they are equally 
fierce and rapacious, and all of them carnivorous 5 the 
common cat, throu gh habits ofdomestication, is brought 
to eat farinaceous food, but never prefers it; and all 
other animals of the cat kind refuse the aliment that 
is not tinged with blood. LAMA : 
I shall, my dear Sir, begin my description of this. 
race with this common domestic animal the cat, the 
only one of the tribe that has been taken under hu- 
/- Man protection. . > | 3 ee 
THE CAT, ve 
is, when young, of all animals the most sportive and 
‘playful, but as its years increase, it begins to grow 
more serions, and also more artful. ot 


Any description of an animal so universally known; . 
: aye : 
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and of which the habits and propensities are exposed 

to daily observation, would be superfluous: we may, 

however, observe, that although cats cannot absolute- 

~ dy see in the dark, as is often asserted, yet they see 
anuch better in the twilight, or when it is dusky, than 
in the broad day-light. During the day the pupil of 
this animal’s eye is contracted, but in the dusk it re- 
sumes its natural roundness. It then enjoys perfect | 
vision, and takes advantage of it to discover and seize 
its prey. ey ae 

The nocturnal meetings of these creatures seem a 
curious peculiarity. They call one another together 
by loud cries, and sometimes meet in’great numbers. 
When they are met, they look at one another in a 
menacing manner, writhe themselves in a thousand 
threatening postures, and, without any apparent cause, 

- fly upon one another with the most furious rage, with’ 
teeth and claws indiscriminately wounding and lace- 
rating one another. : 

These furious engagements never happen but in 
the night: they sometimes continue several hours, 
and the most horrid squalls accompany them through . 
‘the whole time of their duration. 

The cat is fond of certain perfumes, and is particu- 
larly attracted by the smell of valerian: it has a re+ 
markable aversion to mire and water, and is a hand-: 
some, cleanly and agreeable creature. Pacee m 

The .perseverance of the cat in watching its prey 
as remarkable, and indeed extraordinary. This. ami- 
mal loves to bask in the sun-shine, and is exceedingly 
fond of sitting by a warm fire, so that from these cir- 
cumstances one might naturally suppose it to-be un- 
able to bear the cold; and yet, in watching its prey, 
it will frequently sit motionless several hours together 
ainong snow in the severest weather. 

Some naturalists have treated the cat somewhat 
hardly in their descriptions, and have represented it 
as insensible of kindness, and incapable of attach- | 
ment, which is certainly a mistake. It is'as much 
attached to its master as any other animal, except the 

_ dog, and expresses its affections by the most engaging: 
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caresses, and the most agreeable purring. Jt is also 
reproached with treachery and cruelty, but are net 
the artifices which it uses the particular instincts 
which the all-wise Creator has given it in conformity 
with the purposes for which it is designed? Belg 


__ destined to prey upon so lively and active an animal’ 


as the mouse, which possesses so many means of 


_ escape, it is requisite that it should be artful ; and, in- 


P 


7 


deed, the cat, when well observed, exhibits the most 
evident proofs of a particular adaptation to a parti- 
cular purpose, and the most striking example of a 
peculiar instinct suited to its destination. j 

A celebrated writer says, that «the cat is one of 
those animals which has made the least return to man 
for his trouble by its services;” but it is certain that 
it renders very essential services to man, and merits | 
well his. kindness and protection. Authors scem to 
delight in exaggerating the good qualities of the dog, 


_ while they depreciate those of the cat: the latter, ° 


howeyer, is not less useful, and certainly less mis- 
chievous than the former. The delight, however, 
which this animal takes in sporting with the unfortu- 


_ nate victim that falls under its power, in prolonging 


‘its tortures, and putting it to a lingering death, it 
must be confessed is not a very favorable trait of -its 
_character. 

The cat is very much attached to the place where’ 
it has been brought up, or long made its abode; and 
instances frequently occur of cats having returned to 
the place from whence they had been carried, al- 

though at several miles distance, and even -ACross. 
_tivers, when it was impossible that they should have 
any knowledge of the road. 

la former times this aniinal was held in so high es- 
timation, that - its preservation constituted, in some 

_ countries, an object of public attention. In the reign 
of Howel, the good king of W ales, who died A, D, 
#48, laws were made to fix the price of valuable ani- 
mals, among which the cat was included, on account 
of its utility and scarcity. /The price of a kitten, be- 
fore it conld see, was fixed at one penny: afier ins 
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eyes were ope), which is in the space of eight or - 

nine days from its birth, it was advanced to two- 
| pence; and as soon as proof could be given of its 

having caught a mouse, its value was, in consequence 3 

of that exploit, rated at fourpence; a very consider- 

able sum in those days when money was so exceed- 
ingly scarce, being at least equivalent to the price of @ 

a good sheep. P 

By the same laws,. if any one should steal or de- ~ 
stroy a cat that guarded the prince’s granary, he was — 
to expiate the crime by the payment of as much 
wheat as would form a heap high enough to cover the. 
cat’s tail when it was suspended by it with the nose 
touching the floor, or by the forfeiture of a good ewe, 
with her fleece and lamb. It was likewise provided, - 
that when a cat was sold, its sight and hearing should 
be perfect, and its claws whole, and if a female,a good — 
nurse to kittens: if any defect were found in regard ~ 
to these qualities, the seller was. to forfeit to the © 
buyer. one fourth part of the price. > 

From these circumstances it appears,. that the cat 
was not originally a native of these islands, and that 
great pains were once taken to preserve and improve 
the breed of an animal which is now grown so com- 
mon, that it is held in less estimation than it deserves. 

It is, my dear Sir, a disagreeable but just observa 
tion, that in many cases the favors of Providence ex- 
cite not only less admiration, but also less gratitude 
from being liberally bestowed and plentifully dif- 
fused. $i | . 

The maternal affection of the cat is very remarka- 
bie, and she has frequently been known to nurse the 
young of other animals with the utmost care and ten-: 
derneéss. 

Inthe Naturalist’s Calendar, a very curious circum-~ 
stance of this mature is stated: “A boy had taken © 
three young squirrels in’their nest, put them under a _ 
eat which had recently lost her kittens, and found 
that she suckled them with ‘the same affection as if 
they had been her own progeny. Bat so many per-- 


. 4 
sons flocleed to see this phenomenon, that the foster-_ 


¢ 
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mother at length became alarmed for. the safety of 
' Ber charge, and hid them over a ceiling, Where one 
died. f 
Mr. White, in his Natural History of Selborne, ob- 
serves, that he had a little helpless leveret brought to 
him, which was nourished by the servants, with milk 
froma spoon; and about the same time his cat kitten- 
ed, and the young were dispatched. ‘The leveret 
was soon lost, and was supposed to have fallen a prey 
to some cat or dog; but one evening, about a fortnight 
afterwards, as Mr. White was sitting in the garden, 
he observed his cat trotting towards him, and follow- 
ed by the leveret, which she had nourished with the » 
utmost aifection. ; 
When Mr, Baumgarten was at Damascus, he saw 
‘a large house which was solely nsedas a kind of bos- 
pital for cats, and was said to be completely filled 
with those creatures. On enquiring into the origin of 
this curious institution, he was informed that Maho- 
met, when he once resided there, kept a cat in the 
sieeve of his gown, and fed it carefally with his own 
“hands; in consequence of which, his followers in this 
place paid the most superstitious respect to these ani- 
mals, and supported them in this manner by public 
“alms, which were very adequate to the purpose. 
THE WILD CAT» 
is so intimately allied to the domestic kind, that the 
evidently constitute the same species. ‘Tie form is- 
the same in both, and they exhibit the same charac- 
teristic propensities :.the only observable distinction 
is, that the wild cats are larger and stronger than the 
* tame kind, and their far is much longer, but very soft 
aud fine. LSD 
. The province of Chorazin, in’ Persia, is famous for 
a beautiful species of this animal: its size is about the 
/ - same as that of our common cat; its coleur is of a. 
fine grey, and its fur cannot he exceeded in softnesg 
and lustre: its tail is long, and covered with hair of 
the length of five or six inches: it frequently turns it 
uporits back like a squirrel, and it then resembles a 
plume of feathers. ‘ . f 
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The cat of Angora is Jarger than the common wild 
eat. Some of these creatures are white, and others 
of a dun colour; and all of them have a ruff of long 
Fair round the neck, which «gives thenr the appear- 
ance of small hons. 


_ Wild, as well as tame cats, are found with very — 
‘little variety in almost every climate, and in almost. 


every country of the old and the new continent. 


This animal ts indeed extensively diffused, and ex-- 


isted in America before its discovery by the Ku- 
yopeans, ae P ; 
In England the wild cat is not very common, al- 


‘though some of an enormous size have been taken: 


one was killed in the county of Cumberland which 


measured above five feet in length from the nose to 
the end of the tail. 

Wild cats always inhabit mountainous and woody 
tracts; where they live in trees, and hunt for birds 
and small animals. They sometimes sally from their 
_ retreats and make great havoc, among ‘poultry: they 
will kill young lambs, kids and fawns, and are 
exceedingly destructive among rabbits in the-war- 
-rens. ore #3 

_A tradition is extant of a serious conflict which 
ice took piace at the village of Bamborough, in 


Yorkshire, between a man and a wild cat. It 1s said 


that the fight commenced in an adjacent wood, and 
was continued from thence into the porch of the 
church, where it ended fatally to both combatants, 
for each died of their wounds. A rude painting in 
the church commemorates the event, and some of the 


stones are said to be tinged with bloody stains, which 


the properties of soap and water have never been 
abie to obliterate. In all probability, however, these 
stains are merely imaginary, as the natural tinge of 
the stones may be of a red colour. 

This short letter on the habits and propensities as 


i 


well as the utility of an animal that is so common as — 


to be universally known, and every day seen, will, I 
flatter myself, afford you some amusement, and per- 


haps inform you of some particulars with which you — 


, 
J 
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THE OCELOR ° So Et 
were unacquainted. The native goodness of your dis- 
position renders it ufinecessary that I should remon- 

strate against the brutal cruelty of those who excite 
dogs to lacerate and worry so useful a domestic ani- 
malas the tame cat, and feel a sottish pleasure in 
contemplating a spectacle worthy of being exhibited 
only before a barbarian... ahi 
In my next I shall diversify the scene, by calling 
your attention from a creature so generally known, 
to others with which you are less acquainted, and 
which will therefore more forcibly excite your-curio- 
sity. In the mean while with sincere affection, ../ 
| . Iam, dear Sir, 
‘Your’s, &e. 
7 a ae 
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“There sublin’d 8 
To fearisss Just of blood, tlie savage race 
Roam, licenc’d by the shading hour of guilt.” . 
; THOMSON, 
DEAR SIR, 
TAM now going to lead you forward in the survey 
of this ferocious tribe of animals, We will begin our 
ramble among the weaker sort of those which are 
usually denominated the cat kind, and which, wW 
through a deficiency of streugth, they are less to he 
_ dreaded than those of a larger size, possess the same 
ferocity of disposition as the most formidable, Among 
these you will indeed find some most beautiful forms, » 
but all characterized by the same propensity to..car- 
nage and blood. This observation you will, in the 
first place, find verified in the | 
i. . UCELOT. 7 ait 
This animal, when it has taken its prey, is said to 
prefer the blood before the flesh. A male and 2 fo- 
male Ocelot, which had been taken very young, 
- were some years ago brought to Paris. At the age 
of three months they became so strong and fierce 
—H4 
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‘as to killa bitch that-had ‘been put to them as a nurse, 

A live cat being’ thrown to them, they immediately 

killed it, and sucked the blood, but would not eat the 

flesh, The male never allowed the female to partake 

of his food until he had satisfied his own appetite. 
One of these animals, exhibited at Newcastle, al- 


though extremely old, shewed evident marks of un-_ 


tameable ferocity. It was kept closely confined, and 
would not admit of being caressed by its keeper, but 
growled continually, and always appeared im motion. 
‘Che ocelot, especially the mule, is extremely beau- 
tiful, and its far is most elegantly variegated. — Its.ge- 
“neral colour is a bright tawney : its forehead and legs 
are spotted with black, and a stripe of the same co- 
lour extends along the top of its back from head to 
‘tail. Its shoulders, sides and rump are beautifully 
marbled with long stripes of black, forming oval fi- 
gures, filled in the middle with small black spots, 
and its tail is irregularly marked with. similar spots, 
The colours of the female are less vivid, and also less 
beautifully arranged than these of the male. In 
shape, this animal resembles the common cat, but is 
much larger, being, according to Buffon, two feet 
andan half high, and four feet in length. ’ - 
‘The ocelot is a native of South America, and is 
also found in America. It lives chiefly in the moun- 
tains, and conceals itself in the leafy tops of trees, 
“from whence it darts upon such animals as come 
“within its reach: It sometimes stretches itself along 
the branches, as if it were dead, till the monkeys, 
prompted by their natural curiosity, come within its 
reach, and experience the fatality of their mistake. 
. THE MARGAY 
is smaller than the ocelot, bemg nearly of the size of 
the wild cat, which it resembles in its habits and cha- 
racteristic propensities. It is sometimes called the 
Cayenne cat, and is common in Brazil, and various 
parts of South America. Several species of thisani- 


mal aré found in India, and in the southern parts. of 4 


- Africa; bet these in general have been so negligently 


observed, or so injudiciously represented by travel- — 
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lers, as to render it impossible, from their relations, 
to form any perfect description of this animal, which - 
‘constitutes one of the many desiderata of natural his- 
tory. Its colours vary, but in general it is tawney, 
the face and body marked with stripes and spots’ of 
black, the breast and insides of the legs white, and 
spotted with black, and the tail long and alternately- 
spotted with grey, black and tawney. On the 
whole, the margay is a most beautiful animal. In 
some parts it is known by the name of the tyger cat. 
THE BLACK TYGER 
_ @iffers from:the last described animal chiefly in its 
colour, which is dusky, and in some of the species 
spotted'with black. ‘The inferior parts of the body 
are of .a palish cast, the upper lip white, and covered 
with long whiskers. Above each eye it has very 
long hairs, and at the corner of the mouth a black 
spot. It grows to the size of a heifer of a year old, 
and has remarkable strengtli in its limbs. te 

M. de la Borde says, that’these animals are excel- 
lent swimmers, and that they frequent the sea shore, 
and eat the eggs deposited there by the turfles. 
They likewise destroy alligators, lizards and fish. In. 

order to catch the alligators, they lie down on their 
belhes at the edge of the river, and strike the water 
to make a noise. The alligator then raises its head 
above water, in expectation of its prey, but they 
dam their claws into its eyes, and drag it on shore, 
where it falls a victim tothe animal! on which it intend-. 
-edto feast; like wicked men who frequently fall into. 
the snares which they have laid for others, and draw 
upon themselves those calamities which they designed. 
to inflict. — é IRE 37. 

The black tyger inhabits Brazil and Guiana, where: 
it 18 much dreaded by the natives. ‘It is indeed, a: 
rayenous and ‘ferocious animal, but fortunately the: - 
species is not humerous. . 

Bee gs) te) THE LYNX. 

This name appears to have been given bythe an+ 
gients to a creature which existed only. in imagination,. 
_ wad-had no existence in the sysiem of nature.. To 
Bh ars BYE y ss Hed. | 
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When attacked by a dog, it lies down on its back, 
and defends itself desperately with its claws, and in 
this posture frequently repels the assailant. 

THE CARACAL. _ 3 af 
very much resembles the lynx, but yet appears to be 
of a different species, as itis never found in the coun- 
tries which the former inhabits. It exists only in hot 
countries, where it generally attends the panther, the 
ounce and the lion 5 especially the last, and: lives al- 
‘most entirely on the refuse of their prey. — It is com- 
monly called the lions’ provider, arid_ 3s supposed to 
be employed by the lion to hunt for his prey by the 
scent, which in this animal is exceedingly acute. ©" 

. Ae al _ THE OUNCE. Me gs 
is also by some writers confounded with the panther, 
to which, indeed, it bears no, smail .resenyblance in 
the arrangement of .its spots. It. is, however, much 
inferior in size, seldom, exceeding three feet and a 
half in length; its hair is longer than that:of the pan- 
ther, as is alsovits tail considered in‘ proportion to its 
size. Its colour is also somewhat different, being @ 
light. grey, tinged witha yellow cast. 

“This animal seems to. be more generally diffused 
than the panther. for it is common in Barbary, Per- 
sia, and China, and is sometimes:trained for: hunting. 
When accustomed to subjection it is.execeedingly ‘gen- 
tle. The hunters carry it with them: on: horseback, _ 
and have it as much under command as a setting dog 
when sent out it will returm at-a call,‘and jump up 


behind its master. CEN 6S 
The scent of this animal is inferior to that of the 
dog. It hunts solely by the eye, and is not sufli- 
ciently swift to oyertake- its prey. in a long’ chace; 
but it is exceedingly nimble in leaping. It frequently 
climbs trees to place itself on the watch, and suddenly 
to dart upon such animals as it sees passing. a 

ABP ES THE LEOPARD. Pearce re 

This beautiful, but ferocious animal, 1s an inhabrs 
tant of the interior parts of Africa, where the species 
most abounds; -but it is also found-in’ several parts of 
India, China, and Arabia; and is hunted for its Hesh: 
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as well as its skin, which is exceedingly beautiful, 
being of a fine bright yellow, thickly diversified with 
small black spots, disposed in clusters highly orna- 
mental. When brought to Europe, the skins of these 
animals are greatly. esteemed, - 

Their flesh is said to be as white as yeal, and well 
tasted: it is much relished by the negroes; who fre- 


~ quently take them in pit-falls, coyered at the top, and 


baited. with a morsel of some kind of flesh. | The fe- 
_Inale negroes make collars of their teeth, which they 
wear as charms, and te which their imagination, 


» clouded by ignorance, and, influenced by superstition, 
its natural concomitant, has induced them to attribute - 


extraordinary virtues. 
When. these animals cannot find a sufficient supply 
of food in their natiye solitudes in the uncultivated 
parts of Africa, they frequently egme down in great 
numbers into the lower Guinea, where they make 
horrible deyastations among the herds of cattle which 
cover the plains-of that fertile country, and spare no 
living ereature that has the misfortune to fall in their 
way. 
The late Sir Ashton Lever kept a leopard ina cage 
at Leicester-house, where it became se tame as always 
to appear gratified by attention and caresses; . testify~ 
ing its pleasure by purring, and rubbing itself against 
‘the bars ike acat. Sir Ashton presented it to the. 
royal menagerie in the Tower, where a person previ. 
ously acquainted with it, went, after an interval of 
more than twelve months, and was greatly surprised 
to find hunself recognized by the animal, which be- | 
gan to, renew its.usual caresses... sialig : 
_ The general size of the African leopard is nearly. 
that ofa pretty large mastiff, and few of them exceed 
tour feet m length. gp Nae SEE a 
Fi OB THE PANTHER : 
_4s equal in size to the largest of our mastiff dogs,. but’ 
its legs are somewhat shorter, it is consequently larger 


/ than the leopard, being frequently from five to six 


feet long, whereas the latter, as already observed, sel- 
dom exceeds four feet. It inhabits Africa frem Bar- 


es, 
Se 
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bary to the remotest parts of Guinea: it is absolutely 
untameable, and when kept under confinement, 


growls almost continually. 

The panther is extremely ferocious, but happily 
prefers the flesh of brute animals to that of the human 
species; although when pressed with hunger, it at- 


stacks every living creature without distinction. It. 


takes its prey by surprise, either lurking im thickets, 
or creeping on its’ belly until it come within its reach: 
it will even climb trees in pursuit of monkies, and 
other small animals, so that nothing is perfectly se- 
cure from its attacks. | 
The colour of the panther is yellow, of a deep tint 
on the back, but growing paler towards the belly, 
which, together with the chest, is white: on the back, 
sides, and flanks, it is beautifully marked with black 
spots, disposed in circles of four or five each, witha 
single spot in the centre: its ears are short and point- 
ed} its-eyes fierce and restless; and its whole aspect 
is marked with the most untameable ferocity. — 
The ancients were well acquainted with the pan- 
ther; and the Romans obtained from the desarts of 
Africa great’ numbers of these animals for their public 
shews. Scaurus exhibited a hundred and “fifty of 
them at one time; Pompey, four hundred and ten; 
Augustus, four hundred and twenty. Panthers must 
have been at that time extremely plentiful in the 


“northern parts of Africa, ‘and they still swarm in the 


3 


tropical regions of that continent. ~ : 

That I may not weary you with too long a letter, J 
will refer to another opportunity a description of the 
tyger and the lion, those soyereigns of the forest, and 
tyrants of the ‘animal world. For the present I shall 
bid you adieu, professing myself with sincere affee- 


tion 
? je 
Dear Sir, 
Your's, &¢. 
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+ ff Phe bende darting fierce 
Impetuous on the prey his glance has doom’d.” 
' THOMSON: 


oe eae 


DEAR SIR, f 


EN our progressive view of ferocious quadr upeds, we 
are now to proceed to the contemplation. of the tyg ger, 
one of the most beautiful, but at the same time one of 
the most rapacious and destructive of the whole ani- 
mal race. Its propensities, however, shew how little 
a mischievous disposition can be compensated by:e 
beautiful form. 

This animal has an insatiable thirst after blood ; 
and even when satiated with food, is not satisfied with. 
_ slaughter, but displaying the genuine characteristics. 
of consummate and innate malignity, continues its ra~ 
vages until objects whereon it may exercise its dity.- 
can no longer be found. 

‘Happily. for the rest. of the: Fa a race, . as well ’as- 
for mankind, this destructive quadruped is not very 
common, nor the species widely diffused; being con-- 
fined to the warm climates of the east, especially In- 
dia and. Siam, although some are found as far north as. 
China. No part of the world, however, is so much. 
infested with ty gers as India, nor any part of India so 
much as the province of Bengal, . of. which the 
southern part towards the mouths of the. Ganges, form- 
ing a vast labyrinth of woody islands, called the Sun- 
derbunds, may be called the great. rendezvous of 
those destructive animals. « This extensive wilderness,. 
according to Major Rennel, is so covered with wood _ 
and infe sted with. tygers, that no attempts have ever. 
been made to clear erat settle it; and, indeed, . an ‘en- 
- terprise’ of this ‘kind would, in ‘the opinion of those- 
who are best acquainted with the country, be ex-- 
tremely. dangerous, and almost impracticable. 

The tyger generally grows to a larger size than the: 
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leopard or. the panther, though somewhat more slen-. 
der in proportion to its height and length; and its 
form so completely resembles that of a cat, as almost 
to induce us to consider the latter animal as a tyger in 
miniature... The most striking difference which is ob- 
served between the tyger and the other mottled ani- 
mals of the cat kind, consists in the different marks on 
the skin. The panther, the leopard, &c. are spotted, 
but the tyger is ornamented with long streaks quite 
across its body, instead of spots. The ground colour 
in those of the most beautiful kind is yellow, very | 
deep on the back, but growing lighter towards the 
belly, where it softens to white, as also on the throat 
and the insides of the legs. The bars which cross the 
body perpendicularly from the backto the belly, are 
of the same beautiful black; and the skin: altogefher 
is so extremely fine and glossy, that it is: much es- _ 
teemed, and sold at a high price in all the eastern 
countries, especially China. The mandarins cover 
with ‘it their seats of justice, and. use it also for 
cushions and pillows. | | . 

The tyger is said: by some to. prefer human flesh to 
that of any other animal: it is.certain, however, that 
it does not, like many other beasts of prey, shui the 
presence of man, and far from dreading his. opposi- 
tion, frequently seizes him.as his victim. These fero+ 
cious animals seldom ‘pursue their prey, but lie in am- 
bush and bound upon it with a. surprising elasticity, 
and from a distance almost incredible. The strength, 
as well asthe agility of this animal is wonderful: it 
carries off a deer with the greatest: ease, and will/even 
_ earry a builalo. If left undisturbed, it plunges its 
whole head up to the very eyes into the body of its. 
victim, to satiate itself with the blood. It attacks all 
kinds of animals, except the elephant and rhinoceros: 
furious Combats sometimes happen between the ty ger 
and the lion, in which both sometimes perish.. 

‘The ferecity of the tyger can never be wholly sub- 
dued: for neither gentleness. nor restraint makes any 
alteration’ in its disposition: it appears. insensible of 
the attention of its keeper, and woul! tear the hand 
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that feeds it equally with. that by which it is chas- 
tigedgis <itael fn | : a4 

_ Father Fachard has favoured us with an account of 
a combat between a tyger and two elephants at Siam, 
of which he was. a spectator. The heads and trunks 
of the elephants were defended from the claws of the 
tyger by a covering made for that purpose. They 
were placed inthe midst of a spacious inclosure. One 
of them approached the.tyger, which was confined 


by cords, and received two or three heavy blows up- 


on its back from the trunk of the elephant, which beat 
it to the ground, where it Jay for some time as if it 
had been dead; but although that had much abated 
its fury, it was no sooner untied, than with a horrible 
roar it made a. spring at the elephant’s trunk, which 
that animal dexterously avoided by drawing it up, 
and receiving the tyger on its tusks, threw it up into 
the air. . The other elephant was then alowed to 


come up, and, after giving the ty ger some very heavy 


blows, would undoubtedly have kilied it, if an end 


‘had not been put to the combat. 


Notwithstanding the determined ferocity of this. 
creature, a sudden surprise has sometimes had an al+ 
most miraculous effect in preventing its attack. 

Some ladies and gentlemen being on a party of 
pleasure under a shade of trees on the banks of a river 
in Bengal, were suddenly surprised. by observing. 2 
tyger placing himself in a posture for making the fa- 
tal spring. One of the ladies, with amazing, presence 
of mind, seizing anumbrella, and unfurling it directly. 
in the, monster’s face, it instantly,retired. Another 
party, however, had not the same good fortune, and 
we cannot, without sorrow, record the melancholy -~ 
catastrophe. Qt 

On the 22d of December, 1792, Mr. Menro, an il-- 
lustrious character, and three other gentlemen, went 
on shore on Sauger island, in the Easi-Indies, to shoot: 
deer. They saw several. tracks: of tygers, notwith- 


' standing they continued their sport for some hours, 


and then sat dewn to rest themselves, after taking the 
usual precaution of making ‘a great fire, and. firing. 
6 ‘ a. 
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their pieces several times in the air, in order to terrify 
and drive away any savage animals that might be 
lurking around. They had but just commenced their 


_repast, when one of their attendants informed them 


that a fine deer had approached withm six yards. 
The gentlemen instantly seized their guns, when a 
tremendous roar like thunder was heard, and an enor- 
mous tyger sprang on the unfortunate Monro, and _ 
carried him off through bushes and every other ob- 
stacle, without any apparent difficulty; every thing 
yielding to his prodigious strength. st 
In this dreadful emergency, the other gentlemen 


immediately fired at the beast, and, as it appeared, 


not without effect, for in a few minutes’ Mr. Monro 
rejoined them, covered with blood. They» lost no 
time in precuring medical assistance, but the unfortu- 
nate gentieman’s skull was so fractured by the teeth 


_of the monster, ard his neck so torn by its claws, that 


he survived but a short time. .Thus fell a worthy and 
gailant officer, who, had he not been cut off by thie 


unfortunate accident, weuld undoubtedly have ren- 
-dered the most essential services to his country. This 


tyger appeared to be not less than four feet and a half 
high, and nine long; and when he made the fatal 
spring, his roar was terrible beyond description, 
Fierce and tremendous as this animal is, the hunting 
of him isa favorite diversion with some of the eastern 
princes. . | pk sane | 
The tygress produces four or five young ata litter, 
and when robbed of them, her fury rises to the most 
ungovernable height: regardless of danger, she pur- 
sues the plunderers, who are generally compelled to 
release one of their captives, in ‘order to retard her 
progress: she has no sooner, however, taken it to the 
vearest covert, than she: renews the pursuit even ta 


the gates of buildings, or the edge of the sea; ahd 


when her exertions prove unavailing, she expresses | 


her maternal agony by the most tremendous how!- 
Ings. BSD APN eNom es 
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.* What if the lion in his rage T meet! 
Oft in the dust I view his printed feet3 
By hunger roused he/scours the groaning plain, 
Graunt wolves and sullen tygers in his train, | 
Before them death with shricks directs their way, - 
Fills the wild yell, and leads them to their prey. 
: 3 w stich aka 


AFTER describing the beautiful form and ferocious 
‘Sposition of the tyger, I shall now, my dear Sir, 


proceed to a. description of the lion, which is the no- 


~ blest and most courageous of all the feline race. 


' PHE LION 


may justly be styled the lord of the forest: there, in- 


deed, he ranges uncontroled; for his roar is so tre- 


-mendous, that, when. reverberated by the woods or 


mountains, it. resembles thunder, and all the animal 


~ee® 4 — 


al a alias or 


. creation flies before it. This roar is the lion’s natural _ 


-not2; for when enraged he has a different growl, 


which is short, broken, and: reiterated. He then 
Jashes his sides with his tail, erects his mane til] it 


stands up like bristles, and his eyes seem to emit 
sparks of fire. ’ 


The form of the lion is a perfect model of strength 


combined with agility, and at the same time-strik- 


ingly bold and majestic. His large and shaggy mane 


encircling his awful front, his ample eye-brows and 
fiery eyes, which, upon the least irritation: glow with — 
a fierce and striking lustre, with the formidable ap= 


_ pearance of his teeth, altogether form a picture of 
territic grandeur, unparalleled-in any other species of 


the animal creation. | 
The face of the lion is very broad, and quite sur~ 
rounded with the mane, which gives it a singularly 
majestic appearance; for the top of the head, the: 
temples, the cheeks, the under-jaw,. the neck, the: 
breast, the shoulders, the belly and the hinder pazt 


of the legs, are all furnished with long hair, but that 
© rest of the body is very short: bis tongue is. — 


- 
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exceeding rough and prickly, and by licking will 
easily take off the skin of a man’s hand; a circum- 
stance which ought carefully to be guarded against 
by those who keep lions, or amuse themselves with 
them, although ever so well tamed ; for if this animal 
once either see or taste blood, his fury is beyond all 
restraint, and he immediately destroys his victim. 
Several instances of this kind have been known. 
One gentleman in particular kept a lion which was 
’ almost as tractable as a dog, and used to caress his 
master in the same manner as that animal. The gen- 
tleman often used to permit him to lick his hands, a 
familiarity against which he was often cautioned by 
an intelligent friend. Regardless, however, of this 
warning, and confiding in the attachment of his favo- 
rite, he continued the practice until one time the 
-- prickly tongue of the lion fetched blood from his 
bat upon which the animal forgetting his former 
affection, instantly flew upon his master and tore him 
to pieces. ¥. . 
~ he general colour of the lion is a tawny yellow; | 
his height from four feet to four feet and a half, and 
’ his length eight or nine feet; but those we see exhi- 
bited in this country are seldom so large. The for- 
mation of the eye, in regard to the contraction and di- 
- latation of the pupil, is nearly the same in the lion as- 
in the cat: the former cannot, any more than the lat- 
ter, bear a strong light, and consequently he seldom 
appears abroad in the day, but prowis about ehietly 
at night. As the sight of the lon, notwithstanding 
the fierce sparkling of his eyes, is observed to be de- 
fective; his smelling appears to be less acute; and as 
_all living creatures avoid him, he is for the most part 
obliged to have recourse to artifice to take his prey. 
Like the tyger, therefore, he bounds upon it from 
-some place of concealment, and on these occasions 
’ easily makes springs of eighteen or twenty feet. 
Sometimes he makes two or three of these bounds ; 
but if he miss his object he gives up the pursuit, re- 
turns to his place of ambush, and lies in wait for an- 
ether el The hon, as well as the tx 
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commonly chuses his lurking place near qyepring, er 
en the brink of a river, where he may have ‘an oppor- 
tunity of surprising such animals as eome to quench 
their thirst. . 

However, although the lion and the tyger havea 
similar method of watching and seizing their prey, 
they differ considerably in some of their other cha- 
racteristics. 


The natural disposition of the lion is universally al- 


lowed to have more of magnanimity, and contempt 
for inferior enemies, than that of most other large and 


predatery animals.:' This has induced many persons — 


to relate wonderful, and, in some instances, altogether 
incredible stories respecting this royal beast. “A 


Jacobin monk of Versailles,’ says the Pere Labat, 


“ being’in slavery at Mequinez, resolved, with a com- 
/panion, to attempt his escape. They got out of their 
-prison, and travelled during the night only, to’a con- 
siderable distance, resting in the woods by day, and 
hiding themselves among the bushes. At the end of 
the second night they came to a pond. This was the 


first water they had seen since their escape, and of © 


_course they approached it with great eagerness; but 
when they were at a little distance from the bank, 
sthey observed a lion, After some consultation, they 
agreed to go up to the animal, and submissively to 
wmplore his pity; accordingly they kneeled before 
the beast, and in a mouraful tone related their mis- 
fortunes and miseries. The lion, as they told the 
story, seemed affected at the relation, and withdrew 


- 


to some distance from the water. This gave the bold- - 


est of the men an opportunity of going down to the 
pond, and filling his vessels, while the other conti- 
uued his lamentable oration. They afterwards both 
passed on their way before the lion, which made ne 
attempt whatever ‘either to injure or molest them.” 


‘The story, as thus related by two superstitious old - 


monks, is too ridiculous to obtain any credit as to the 
motives which induced the animal to such a mode of 
«conduct. It, however, may be considered to rest on, 


a ; a foundation, when it is observed that the lion | 


ie 
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might have had his appetite fully satisfied previously 
to their appearance, and at that moment been too in- 
dolent to attempt to injurethem. His retiring at the 
relation of their story, was, no doubt, to suit his own 
convenience only thus interrupted as he was by the 
wanderers. ia ae 

Of the generosity of the lion many instances stand 
on record. Every scholar is acquainted with the story 
of Androcles, the Romanslave, who, being ill-treated 
by his master, the proconsul of Africa, escaped into 
the desert, where, exhausted with hunger and fatigue, 
he took up his lodging in a cavern, which, contrary 
to his expectation, proved to be a lion’s den. He had 
not remained long before an enormous lion entered. 
Androcles found it impossible to escape, and gave 
himself up for lost. The lion approached him, but 
instead of devouring him, held up his foot, which was 
wounded aud bloody, and made a growling complaint 
as if he eraved the man’s help. Androcles, consider-’ 
ing that nothing could add to the danger of his situa- 
tion, with a courage that despair, excited, and un- 
doubtedly with a trembling hand, laid hold of the 
lion’s foot, and drew out a large thorn which had been 
the cause of his pain. The beast, finding himself 
_ much eased, caressed the man who had rendered him 
this service, then laid down and slept beside him, ° 
The next night the lion went out again, found some ~ 
prey, brought it home and laid it at the feet of bis be- 
nefactor. A perfect familiarity commenced between 
Androcles dnd the lion, and in this manner they lived 
three years, Mca . 

At the expiration of this period, the slave knowing 
that the term of his master’s proconsulship in Africa 
was expired, and supposing that he himself. was for- 
gotten, left the den in the lion’s absence, and made 
his way to the Roman colony; but being unfortu- 
nately recognized for a run-away slave, he was taken 
and sent to Rome to his master. By the Roman laws: 
the master was invested with absolute power over his 
slaves, and this unfeeling barbarian ordered ‘Andro- 
cles to he thrown to the wild beasts in the amphithe- 
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atre. No sooner was the poor slave placed in thisdread- | _ 
ful situation, than he was appreached by an enormous ~ 
lion, which, as both he himself, and the spectators of | 
this interesting scene supposed, was to bury him in 
its’ veracious stomach. At the moment, however, — 
- when the people expected to see the terrible creature 
open his tremendous jaws to devour his victim, he, to — 
every one’s surprise, fell down at the man’s feet, and 
began to fawn upon him like a spaniel. Androcles’ 
then recognized him to be the identical lion with 
which he had lived so familiarly in Africa, which — 
having been unfortunate like himself, had been taken 
and carried to Rome for the public shows. 

This happened in the reign of Caligula, and that 
emperor being informed of so extraordinary a circum- 
stance, obliged the cruel master to liberate the slave. 
By the emperor’s order the lion was also given to 
Androcles, who traversed the streets of Rome attend- _ 
ed by his old friend. The lion would never leave 
him; but constantly accompanied him, and proved to — 
the mana source of wealth, by the emoluments which 
it procured him for the gratification of public curio- 
sity. “th e - 

‘A remarkable instance of recollection and grateful 
attachment is related, by Mr. Hope, of a lion belong- 
ing to her grace the Duchess of Hamilton ;---“ One 
day” says our author, “1 had the honor of dining with » 
the duchess. After dinner the company attended her 
‘grace to see a lion fed which she kept in the court. 
While we were admiring his fierceness, and teazing 
him with sticks, to make him abandon his prey and 
fly at us, the porter came and informed the duchess, 
that a serjeant, with some recruits at the gate, begged 
to see the lion. They were accordingly admitted at 
the moment the-lion was growling over his prey. 
The serjeant, advancing to the cage, called « Nero, 
Nero, poor Nero, don’t you know me ?? The animal. 
instantly turned his head to look at him; then left his 
prey, and came, wagging his tail, to the side of the 
cage. The man put his hand upon him and patted 
him; telling us at the same time that it*was @liree 
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years since they had seen each other; that the care 
of the lion, on his passage from Gibraltar, had been 
committed to him, and he was happy to see the poor 
beast shew so much gratitude for his attention,” | 

_ When the lion-has become acquainted with human 
superiority, his courage has become so degenerated, 
that he has even been scared away with a shout; and 

ina tame state, we have an instance of one of these 
animals being overcome by a goat. Mr. Bruce, com- 
-mander-general of the Senegal company on the coast 
of Africa, had near him a full grown tame lion, when 
a flock of goats was brought that had been just pur- | 
chased. They were so terrified at this enormous, 

| animal, that all of them ran off except one; but he,: 

| looking stedfastly at the lion, stamped with his foot on 

| the ground in a menacing attitude; then retreated: 

_ three steps, and, instantly returning, struck the lion’s 

| forehead so forcibly with his horns, that the animal 

| was nearly stunned, The goat repeated his blow se- 

_ yeral times, and the lion was thrown into. such confu- 

* sion, that he was at length obliged to conceal himself 

| behind his master. 

The lion is sometimes held at bay a considerable 
time by the buffalo; and it is not always that he 
Proves victorious over other animals, as will appear - 

from the following anecdote : 
A Florentine gentleman had a mule so exceedingly 
Viscious as to be altogether ungovernable, from iis” 
| kicking and biting every person that approached it. 
| He ordered it to be turned into the court of his mena- 
'gerie, and a lion to be let loose upon it. The lion 
Yoared aloud when he first observed the animal; but 
the mule, without seeming at all alarmed, ran into a: 
corner of the court, and so placed herself that she 
Could only be attacked inthe rear. In this situation? - 
| she waited the onset, at the same time watching with: 
the greatest attention all the motions of her adver- 
sary. The lion, aware of the difficulty, used all his: 
| art, but to no purpose, to throw her off her guard. At 
| dJast the mule, seizing a favourable opportunity, gave 


| him such a salutegn the face with her hind feet, as to 
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beat out eight or ten of his teeth : and to compel the’ 
animal to’ return to his lodge, without making any’ 


farther attempts to seize upon her, thus leaving her 


in quiet possession of the field.» | 
It is a vulgar error that the lion is alarmed at the @ 
crowing of a cock. He is, however, said to be fright~' 


eet 


ened ai the appearance of serpents near him. Some — 
of the Moors, induced by this notion, when they are’ ” 


pursued by a lion, are said occasionally to loose their 
turban entirely out, and wave about the twisted linen | 
so. as to make it appear like a serpent. The Sieur 
Frejus, in his Travels in Mauritania, informs us that — 
this will always have the desired effect of driving the’ ~ 
animals away. x | 


The lion is a long-lived animal, although the pre- 3 


cise period of its existence is perhaps unknown. ° By — 
Buffon, it is. limited to twenty or twenty-two years; 
but it is certain that its life.is of much longer dura+ 
iion. ‘The great lion called Pompey, which died in — 
the Tower A. D. 1760, was known to have been there 
above seventy years, and another brought from Af- = 
rica, died in the same place at the age of sixty-three. 
The lioness goes five months with young, and pro- 
duces three or four ata time. She. is less than the- 
lion, and not so fierce, except in defence of her 
whelps, or in procuring them food, in which cases she — 
is not inferior to the lion in ferocity, nor less to be - 
dreaded. Rap hs 
Among the colonists at the Cape of Good Hope, — 
hunting the lion isa favourite diversion. In the day-— 
time, and onthe open plain, twelve or fourteen dogs © 
will master a huge lion. Although the strength of 
this animal is so great, that one of them has been — 
known to seize an heifer, carry it off with ease, and” 
even when holding it im his prouth, to ledp-over a — 
ditch apparently without any difficulty, yet it is net: 
very fleet im: running. In hunting, therefore, the’ 
dogs soom come up with him: the lion then, with a 
kind of sullen disdain, turns about and waits the ats 
tack, shaking his mane, and toaring with a short and - 
broken growl... The dogs then rusheon him on every 
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side, and tear him. to pieces. The flesh of the lion is 
said to have a strong and disagreeable flavour, but, 
however, it is frequently eaten by the negroes; and 
the grease, which is of a penetrating nature, is of use 
for medical purposes. ~ a 
The Moors use the skin of the lion as quilts’ for _ 
_ their beds. It is said to have the remarkable pro- 
_-perty of keeping rats or mice out of any toom where 
it is deposited, for a considerable length of time after 
it is taken fromthe animal. ~ peer a 
I have now, my dear Sir, conducted you in your 
range through the deserts and the forests to survey 
that ferocious ‘tribe of animals, which are terrible 
-to man, as well as other creatures. In thése, as in all 
others, the power of the Creator is: conspicuous; al- 
though exhibited in forms of terror. This question 
~ may here nafjurally arise: How is it. consistent with 
infinite goodness, that animals should: devour one an- 
other, and be. supported at the expence of one an-. 
“other's: lives? -To judge whether.this system of pre- 
_daceous violence among: animals can even, according 
to our limited view of the consequences, be deemed 
a real evil, we onght to take the following circum- 
stances into consideration. | ; 

‘In the present state of things immortality is out of 
the question: the universal law‘of nature or Jains, that 
whatever lives must die; and it dees not appear that 
the alteration of this law could add to the happiiess 
of the animated’ creation, To man, the, present life, 
in which evil is invariably mixed with good, is only 
probationary, and preparatory to another and a hap- 
ier state of existence, where evil shall be excluded, | 
and felicity be permanent and without alloy. ‘To 

other creatures life is a blessing, which they enjoy 
fora time without any-apprehension ‘of ‘its termina- 
tion, or any anxiety tor future occurretices. The pre- 
-.gent moment limits the sphere of their pleasures and 
their pains, as well as the extent of their hopes and 
their fears; The system of prey among animals, like 
the ‘wipffiss of interest amiong men, is a-spring of ac- 
tivity and motion: pursuit forms the employment, and 
2 r y I j 
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seems to constitute the pleasures of a considerable — 
part of the animal creation; defence, flight, or in- 
stinctive precaution, is also the principal business of _ 
another part; and even in regard of the latter tribe, 
we have no reason to suppose that their happiness is - 
much disturbed by their apprehensions. Their dan- 

_ger, it is true, continually exists, ‘and nature has en- — 
dowed them with an instinctive sagacity, which ren-- 
ders them so far sensible of it as to provide against it | 
in the best manner they are able; but it is only when — 
the attack is actually made that they appear to suffer | 
from their situation. ~ a 

‘| To contemplate the imsecurity of their condition — 
with anxiety and dread, requires a, degree of reflec- _ 
tion which the compassionate benevolence of the ~ 
Creator has kindly refused to them; thus graciously ~ 
‘providing that their present safety may not be dis- _ 
_turbed with the apprehensions of future danger, nor — 
_their immediate enjoyments embittered by the con- ~ 
templation of distant calamity. The hare, notwith- 
standing the number of its dangers and its enemies, is _ 
as playful, and apparently as bappy as any other ani- — 
-mal, until the very moment that the hounds appear q 
in'view. ~ ; 

To this sketch of the Divine wisdom and goodness 
exhibited in the ceconomy of animal life, we-may, 
my dear Sir, add another consideration that equally 
tends to develop the attributes of the Great Author of — 

_ Nature. peel athe, AO FS Hh : 

The three modés ‘by which life is terminated are, 

. disease, decay, or violence. The brute creation, liv- 
ing, according to the simple dictates of nature, 1s not 
very subject to acute diseases ; and this must’certainly 
be esteemed a happy circumstance of animal life. 
But let us consider the state of suffermg in which a ~ 

_ poor animal is placed when left to perish by age or — 
decay. Man, in his sicknesses and infirmities, has 

the assistance ‘of his fellow creatures, who, if they | 
cannot alleviate his pains, can at least minister to his _ 

necessities, and supply the place of his-own activity 5 
but the brute, in his matural state, does every thing 
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~“for himself. When, therefore, his strength, his speed, 
_or his senses fail, he is necessarily delivered up either 
- to absolute famine, or to the protracted misery of a- 
-life slowly wasted by pain and scarcity of food. May 
_ it not then be considered as a benevolent dispensation 
of Providence, that in the. present constitution of 
things, animals generally either fall victims, to one 
another, or are slaughtered for the sustenance of man; 
and few of them, either in a wild or domestic state, 
_ ‘suffer the miseries of helpless age and gradual decay. 
- I have, my dear Sir, expatiated .somewhat more 
Jargely on this subject, asthe circumstance of animals 
supporting life by devouring one another, forms the 
chief, if not the only instance in the ceconomy of na- 
ture, in which the marks of design are-evident, but 
the character of utility obscure. The whole affords a 
_curlous subject _of contemplation; and although, we 
can only see a very small part in the comprehensive 
system, impartial. reasoning and serious refleetion, 
will render the view of things far different from what 
_ it appears_to the eye of a superficial ebserver, and 


. C ‘ 


oblige us to exclaim with the poet---_ 
. © See and confess,one truth must’stil] arise, 
“Tis tis, though mau’s a fool, yet God is wise.” 
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- LETTER ANN... 
« Of all the speechless friends of nian, 
“The faithful dog 1 deem, hye 
Deserving from the human lan, —. igi nee * 
The tenderest esteem.” 
aOR Ween: ‘HAYLEY, 


DEAR SIR, , 4 


. toe it « be aE Fah. 
ai COME now to a deseription: of animals, carniyor- 
ous indeed, but far less mischievous and dangerous 
_ than those which we have lately contemplated..;'Lhese 


shall present to ‘you under the general denomination 
= p ide J ‘ = 
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‘of the dog kind, which is divided into a number of — 

‘species, and widely diffused. ~ - 
Caer THE DOG ; : 


is so well known, that’ although the race admits of 
numberless varieties, its external form scarcely re- 


quires any description; but its habits and propensities 


form an interesting subject’ for the contemplation of 
the naturalist. barat 

This animal, equally remarkable for its docility, 
fidelity, and attachment, seems to have been designed 
by the Author of Nature as assistant and companion 
to the human species. In’ order-to accomplish the 
subjection of the animal creation, it was necessary 
‘that man should select some, of which he might make 


use in the subjugation of the rest; and among all the 


different orders of animated beings, none was so €n- 
‘tirely adapted to this purpose as the dog; for none so 


bold and sagacious, so tractable and: obedient. To. 
this day he assists man in the destruction of such ani-._ 


mals as are hostile to bis interests, and in conquering 


‘such as contribute to his support or pleasure. The © 
dog, when taken into a participation of empire with | 
man, as if conscious of his own importance, exerts a — 


degree of superiority over all animals that‘ require 
human protection., The flock and the herd obey his 
voice: be conducts and guards them, and considers 
their enemies as his own; and is equally useful when 


the sound of the horn, or the voice of the huntsman — 


calls him to the field. : 
To describe, or even to enumerate all the different 


_kinds of dogs, or the discriminating marks by which 
each is distinguislted, would be not only useless, but. 


im>ossible. ‘The different breeds are not only innu- 


merable, but, by constant intermixture, perpetually 


varying; so that-every imdividual displays something 
peculiar to itself, in shape, colour, or character. No 
animal in the creation is so susceptible of change, nor 
so easily modified by climate, food, and education. I 


have already observed, that those animals which have. 
been long under human management, never preserve | 
the stamp of nature im its original purity like those. 
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which enjoy their original dependence: -as,the dogjis 
the constant attendant on man,. accompanies him. into 
different_climates, and in his society adopts more. dif 
ferent. modes of living then any other .creature, it is. 
not a matter of wonder that this animal should exhibit 
a greater variety than any other;, and that the influ: 
ences of so many diiferent circumstances, with the in- 


_ cessant intermixture of breeds, should preclude every 


possibility of systematic arrangement. . I shall there- 


fore content myself with pointing ‘out. some of. the 


most striking varieties, and leaye the rest to your own 
observetagh$ | sig 


THE SHEPHERN’S DOG, And’ s. 
is generally considered as the parent'stock of. the 
cane race., This faithful. animal, ever attentive to 
his charge, reigns over.the flock; and is of the utmost 
importance in many parts of this country, where ex- 


_ tensive tracts of land are solely appropriated to the 


although not considered by naturalists 


feeding of sheep and other cattle. This sagacious_ 
animal is so obedient to the voice of the shepherd, and 
and so ready to execute his. commands; that in. con- 
ducting the flock from one. place to another, and pre- 
venting the sheep from straggling, the services of one 
well-trained dog will, be more effectual than all that 
could be performed by.two or three men, without 
mentioning the attentive fidelity with which, in his 
master’s absence, he executes his office of a guardian 
TRE CUR DOG, Seppe ay : 
as a distinct 
race, is, notwithstanding, esteemed such in some. parts 
of this country; and its utility to the farmer and gra-_ 
zieris so great, that in many places no small attention 
is/paid'to the breed. They are extremely useful in 


driving cattle, and-exceed the shepherd’s dog in size, 


fierceness, and strength, Some dogs of this kind pos- 
sess an astonishing degree of sagacity: .they know - 


their master’s fleld, are attentive to the cattle.that are 


in them, go of their own.accord their daily rounds, 

and if any interlopers have got among the herd, will 

quickly drive them out of the grounds, | 
138 
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ih THE GREENLAND DOG, . 
This race of dogs is generally white; some, how- 
ever, are spotted, and others black. The Pomeranian, 
Siberian, Lapland, and. Iceland dogs, as well as those. 
which run wild in America, are all somewhat similar 
+o the Greenland ‘dogs in the sharpness of their muz- 


ales, their long shaggy hair, and bushy tails; and all - 


have some resemblance to the shepherd’s dog, but are 


of a larger size. The Greenlanders, sometimes eat. , 
-theiflesh of their dogs. ‘They make garments of their. 
skins, and use them for drawing sledges, to which - 


the yoke them four, five, or Six together’ OS ah 


he dogs of Kamtschatka are nearly of the same © 


kind: they are strong and active, and their colour is 
commonly black and white. They are exceedingly 
useful in drawing sledges, the only mode of travelling. 
in that country during the winter, and travel with 
great expedition. Captain King relates, that during 
his stay there, a courier with dispatches, performed in 


a sledge drawn by dogs, a journey of 270 miles in less _ 


than four.days. Accordmg to Captain King’s ac- 
count, who gives a very interesting description of 


these animals, they strongly resemble the Pomera-. 


TE a A ae eee Lane 


nian, or wolf. dog of Buffon, except that they aré 


targer, and covered with coarser hair. That gentle- . 


man also says, that although they vary in colour, the 
greatest-number are of a light dun. eae 
Of the fleetness of these dogs, Captain King gives 
the following account, in- addition to the instance al- 
ready mentioned: “« We were ourselves witnesses,” 
says he, “of the great expedition with which the 


messenger, who had been dispatched to Bolcheretsk 


with the news of our arrival, returned to the harbour 
of St. Peter and St. Paul, though the snow was at that. 


hae = 


time exceedingly soft; and I was informed by the — 


commander of Kamtschatka, that this journey was 
generally performed in two days and a Half; and that 
he had once received an .express from that place in 
twenty-four hours, although the distance be 
than one hundred:and thirty miles. i, 


“hese useful animals are traimed to this business of © 


1 


not less 
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drawing the sledge when they are-only whelps; and 
although the.most general mode is to yoke five of 
them together, two and two, with a leader, yet devia- 
_ tions from this method take place according to cir- 
cumstances. Mr. Leessop informs us, that he and M. 
Kaslof, governor of Kamtschatka, set out from -Bol- 
cheretsk, with their baggage, in thirty-five siedges, 
drawn by three hundred dogs, and that his sledge was 
drawn by thirty-seven; and M. Kaslot’s by forty-five 
of these animals. They arrived at Ponstarisk with no 
more than twenty-seven out of the whole number, 
having lost:all the rest by the hardships of the jour- _ 
ney. From which circumstance we. may corclude, 
that the sufferings of these useful animals are on these 
occasions very great. Mr. Lessop:describes this mode 
of travelling as very expeditious, but extremely trou- 
blesome. He says, the dogs are sometimes very re- 
fractory ; and that on long journies it is almost impos~ 


sible to-enjoy any repose, by reason of the excessive. _ 


howling which they make in the night. 
+ — Inthe management:of these dogs, greatattention is _ 
paid to the training of those that are ‘designed for. . 
leaders, which are valued in proportion to their stea- 
diness and docility, and one of them is frequently sold 
for forty rubles, or ten pounds sterling, a great sum 
in that country. -- e i py ys nn Mey 
“In driving these sledges, the reins are fastened to a 
collar put round the neck of the leading dog, and 
consequently are of little use in directing the rest. | 
The driver has a crooked stick, answering the purpose 
both of whip and rein, with which, by striking on the 
snow, he regulates the speed of his dogs. Sometimes — 
he animates.them to proceed by his veice; and: when 
they are inattentive to their duty, he chastises them 
by throwing his stick at them; but at the same time 
- - he shews great dexterity in regaining it, which is the 
greatest difficulty-attending his art; for if he happen 
to lose this instrument the dogs immediately discover’ 
the circumstance, and seldom fail to set off at full 
— speed, continuing to run till their strength is ex haust- 
ed, or the carriage overturned and dasived to pieces. 
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Upon thé wie it appears Fil the relations of Mr.. 


Lessop, and others, who have made the experiment, 


; that when many of.these sledges travel together, and 
“are necessarily drawn by a ereat, mura of dogs, 
| Bros form avery noisy and tun Aaltinee cara¥an. 


When the summer approaches, the dogs arevturned 
Peet to provide for themselves, but, they always return 


to their masters when the cold weather, commences, | 


when they:are poorly fed withthe. offals of fish. In 


this part of the world fish is a principal article of the 


‘ food not only of the dogs, but also of the inhabitants. 


I shall now, my dear Sir, proceed in turnishing you 
with séme remar ks on the principal distinctions of the 
canine race. ; 

THE BULL DOG. 
is anrenbelsly the-most courageous animal that nature 


has produced. © It. is not so yarge as many other kinds. 


of dogs, but very strong and muscular. Its nose is 
short, ‘and its aspect fierce. . Its courage in: attacking 
the bull is well known, and to the diser ace of huma- 


nity has been too often put to the trial. . The perse- 


_ Yering resolution and ardour of these dogs, is exhi- 


- able circumstance; for as‘it always makes its attacks ~ 


bited in an instance which happened some years ago 
at a bull-baiting in the narth-of England: A person 
confident of the courage of his.dog, laid some trifling 
wager, that he w ould, at separate aos) cut off its four 


Pats and. that, after every amputation, it would at- 


tack the bull. The barbarous experiment was tried, 
a the dog continued to seize the bull in the same 


amanner as tf he had been perfectly. whole, exhibiting 
at the same time.a striking example of his ferocious 


courage, and of the bar barity of his unfeeling owner. 
The number of .this species of. dogs is very much 
diminished, . cand. its total extinction w void be a desir- 


without barking,’ itis a very dangerous animal, and 
ought never to be.approached by strangers without 
great caution. Howevey, as the barbarous diversion 


of bull-baiting is: now almost entirely laid aside, the» 
breed of bull dogs will be little attended to, and prom 
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bably will be soon lost in the confusion of intermix- 
oe ; : 

The refinement of the last and the present age, has 
produced a happy effect in abolishing those cruel di- 
versions and savage customs-which formerly disgraced | 
human nature. The bull fights in Spain, and the ball- 


_baitings of England, are now almost: totally disused. 


.The former, however, exhibited a'greater appearance 


of magnanimity than the latter, as in them the ama- 
» teurs of the sport themselves attacked the bull; while 


those who delighted in bull-baiting were only stupid 


_starers, whe employed their dogs to perform a busi- 


ness which they themselves durst not undertake, and 
to face an antagonist which they would have trembled 
toapproach. ; ef sae ae 


THE ENGLISH MASTIFF 


was so famous in the time of the Roman emperors, - 


that an officer was appoitted to breed’ and send to 
Rome such of this species as might be deemed proper 
for the combats of the amphitheatre. But the genuine 
and unmixed breed of these dogs, although not abso- 


dutely extinct, is now seldom_met with; and most of 


those distinguished by that name area compound of 


different breeds. — 


-° "The mastiff, conscious of ‘the superiority of © his 


strength, has sometimes been known to chastise with 


great dignity the insults or itipertinence of his infe- 


riors. , An animal of this Kind belonging’to a gentle- 


» man near Newcastle, had been frequéntly teazed and 


molested by the barking of. a little mongrel; but at 
length, wearied with such impertinetice, he took up 


the contemptible offender in his mouth, ‘and compos- 


edly dropped it over the quay into the river, without 
offering it any Further injuty. | 4 evaded 


THE DALMATIAN, ‘OR COACH Bou, 


As very’ coriimon at preseiit ii this country, and is es 


teemed an elegant attendant’ on “a cairiage: ‘It is, 


- however, to be hoped that the prowvress of refinement 


and good taste will abolish the custom of depriving 
‘ 6001 cus 8 


the poor animal of so aséfil' ahi ornamental a ap 
pendage as its ears, which is so generally practised, 
= ’ 7, fe ‘ 
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‘and this kind ‘of dog is 
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through the mistakem notion of increasing its beauty. 
Are not the decorations which nature bestows on each 
animal its ‘greatest ornaments, and is not an inherence 
to her laws the perfection of taste? 

‘THE IRISH WOLF DOG 


-ig the largest of the canine species, and its appearance. 


the most beautiful and ,»majestic. It was peculiar to. 
Ireland, but is now almost extinct. This was, accord- 
ing to Bufion, the famous Wolossian dog of antiquity. 
Wolves are no longer to be met with in Ireland; - 
unserviceable for hunting ei- 
ther the stag, the fox, or the hare: we need not there- 
fore be at a loss to discover the cause of the breed 
being neglected: it would, however, be worth: pre- 


‘serving, as it is a beautiful animal, its aspect mild, — 
‘and its dispesition gentle. Although it never seeks 


to quarrel with any other dogs; it is far superior in 


-eombat both to the bull dog and mastiff, exhibiting 


those characteristic qualities so much to be admired 
in rational, as well as irrational beings; strength 
and courage combined with peaceableness of disposi- 
tion. ae ? 

THE HIGHLAND GREYHOUND NEAT, 
is a large, fierce, end powerful. animal. It was for- 
merly much esteemed by the chieftains of Scotland, 
and used in their grand hunting partees, but is now 
become rares Wad 

“THE COMMON GREYHOUND 


‘ts the swiftest of all the canine race, but ag it wants 


the faculty of scenting its game, it pursues It by the _ 
eye. M. Buffon supposes this to be a variety of the 
lrish wolf dog, rendered more delicate by the difler- 
ence of climate and management; and it must be — 
confessed that, both m its form and disposition, it 

bears no small resemblance to that animal. ue 


‘Greyhounds were formerly so much esteemed, that 
by the forest laws of King Canute, it was enacted that _ 


no person under the degree of a gentleman, should 


‘) Keep any dog of that kind. if 


THE BEAGLE oe 
is the smallest of all the dogs kept for the chace, aud 


me ee : 
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is cae only i in hunting the hare. It is far inferior in 
° speed to that animal, which i is the principal object of 
ifs pursuit; but by its exquisite scent it traces her 
footsteps through all her turnings and windings with 
_the greatest exactness, and with wonderful perseyer- 
ance, until she becomes.at length exhausted, and un- 
able any longer to continue her flight. 

THE HARRIER . | 
differs from the beagle in being somewhat Jarger, as. 
also more nimble and vigorous. It pursues the hare 
with eager impetuosity, and scarcely gives her any 
time to br eathe; and the most active sportsman finds 
it sufficient exercise to keep up with the pack. These 
hounds exert their voices with cheerfulness, and make 
that lively harmony which has ever deli ghted the ears 
of the true sportsman. 

‘PAE FOX-HOUND. 
Great Britain excels all other countries in-her breed 
of fox-hounds, whether we consider their: swiftness, 
or their perseverance. The climate seems congenial 
to their nature, for the race is said to degenerate when 
tr ansplanted into foreign countries 5 and it is certain 
that in no part of the world i is there so much attention 
paid to their breeding and management. This, in> - 
deed, is not a matter of Taiiler a when we consider | 
that the attachment of the English to the chase is so 
remarkable, .as.to be Vubonéa a trait of the national 
character. This propensity is so prevalent, that 
searcely any price is thought too high for hounds of 
approved excellence. ~ 7 
These dogs are also trained to hunt the stag; and 
as a proof of their perseverance and spirit in sup port= | 
ing a long continuance of vigorous exertion, it is suffi- 
cient to observe, that a large stag having been turned 
out of Whinfield park, in Westmorland, was pursued 
until the whole pack was thrown out, except two 
- staunch dogs, which continued the chace. The stag: 
returned to the park, made his last effort in leaping 
ever the wall, and at the moment he had accomplish- 

ed it, dropped down dead. The foremost of the twe 
hounds also reached the wall, but being teo much ex- 
: 16 : 


” 
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~ hausted, it. lay down and immediately expired; the — 


-other, wnable any longer to continue the pursuit, fell 


down dead within a small distance of the place. This: 


_ is perhaps the longest chace recorded in the annals of 
stag-hunting.: They advanced as far Redkirk, near 

-, Annan, in Scotland, distant from Whinfield park for- 
ty-six miles by the post-road, so that the circuitous 
--, route they might be*supposed to take could scarcely 
je less than a hundred and twenty miles. ‘The horns 


, of this stag, which were the largest ever seen in that - 


part of the country, were affixed to a large tree in the 
park, in commemoration of this.extraordmary chace. 

Many other kinds of dogs.are used in the sports of 

the field, and contribute to the innocent and healthful 

amusements of country gentlemen. Of these we shall 
observe 
y THE ENGLISH SETTER. 

This is a handsome and active dog: its use and qua- 
_lities are-well known. Its scent is exquisite, and its 
_ Sagacity in discovering the various kinds of game, 

with its caution in approaching them, exhibits a won- 
derful specimen of animal instinct. 
Brey. THE SPANISH POINTER a 
appears, from the etymology of its name, to have ori- 
gimated from Spain, although it is now naturalized in 
this country, where the greatest attention has been 
paid to preserve the purity of the breed.. It is prin- 
_cipally employéd in finding partridges, pheasants, 
&c. either for the gun or the net, and is remarkable 


for its docility, its aptness for receiving instruction _ 


being such, that it may be said to be almost self- 
taught. In this respect it greatly excels the English 
pointer, which requires great care and attention in 
training. A mixed breed between the Spanish and 
English is now chiefly used by sportsmen, and these 
are the setting dogs, which seém to be the most es- 
teemed. 5 aa : ( . 
THE LARGE WATER SPANIEL | 
is chiefly used in discovering the haunts of wild ducks, 


- 


and other water fowl; it is fond of water, and swims - 


well. In its disposition it is decile and obedient: its 


Te ae 


“ 


COMFORTER, TURNSPIT, AND‘PUG DOG, ist. 


a form is elegant; its hair beautifully eurled; its ears 


are long, and its aspect is 'sagacious: and. pleasing. 
These dogs are extremely useful in.finding birds that 
have been shot, or disabled, and fetching them out 
from places which the.sportsman cannot conveniently 
approach. The small water spaniel is of a-less size, 


- but resembles the other in form, and is of similar ha- 


Se 


bits and eosin? : 
THE SPRINGER 


Yd 


‘is an indefatigable pursuer of its: game, and exceed- 


ingly active ‘and expert in raising. woodcocks and 


snipes from their haunts in the woods and marshes 
which they frequent. 

OF this kind also seems to be that handsome: little 
animal, known by the appellation of King Charles’s 


dog, thé favorite companion of that monar “chy who is 


-said to have been generally attended, ‘BY several of 


, that kind. 


- Somewhat similar ‘0 his but much Salles, is the 


shock dog, a diminutive creature, almost, lost in. the 


. Say such as \ : 


4 


great quantity of hair, which covers’ it from, chead to 
foot. 


Descending still wicca we have a variety of small 


Wait 


Sot soe ticy PAE COMFORTER, y 


- an ewer but: snappish ¢ and noisy little. animal, ana 


averse to the famiharity of strangers. It is chiefly ' 


_ entertained as an attendant of the toilette, or the draw- 


as ro Hoe ee bs Fs 


THE SURNSPIT, 


a ‘vigilant and spirited little dog, is now but seldom 
oe employ ed, although its services were of great utility 
_ sbefore the. ingenuity of mechanical improvements 
» jrendered them unnecessary, Before the invention of - 


tseoof a better method of working the spit, it was curious - 


pore 


to observe the labors of this useful little animal. 


THE PUG, DOG, - 


is: deviant: exactly i in the same manner as 5 bull aan 


~~ but much smaller, and its tail curls upon its back, it 
was formerly very common in England, but now the 
breed begins to be scarce. Mrs. Piozzi informs us, 


6 
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that she saw great sledabvees ofthem at Padua, and that i 
it still maintains its place i in the favour of the ladies 1 in a 
that city. : 

From the mixture of these, and eee “yreedss. we 
have messets, lap-dogs, dancers, waps, mongrels, and ~ 
an endless number of varieties and compounds, for — 
which it is difficult to find a name. J shall therefore — 
proceed to a brief description of those kinds which — 
are of greater note and utility. - 

THE ROUGH WATER DOG, BS 
ddva its of two varieties, one of a larger, and the other — 
of a smaller size; but they are both remarkable for 
their long shaggy pair, and their aptness to fetch any. 
thing, especially out of the water. They are web- 
footed, and swim with great ease; they are fond of 
water, and are extremely useful in hunting ducks, and ~ 
other aquatic fowl. 

) THE NEW ZEALAND DOG,, 
pretty much resembles the shepherd’s cur, and is | 
common in the Society Islands. In those countries. — 
the flesh of their dogs constitutes the principal part _ 
of the animal food used by the inhabitants. How- — 
_ ever disagreeable it may appear to us, dog’s flesh was 
a viand on which the Greeks and Romans did not dis- 
dain to feed; and Europeans, who have been able to - 
overcome their prejudices, have tasted the flesh of 
these animals, and found: it not unpalatable. Preju- 
dice, my dear Sir, in many cases, warps our minds 
more than we imagine, or perhaps are w iling, to be- 
lieve. 4 ~ - a Je 

‘THE NEWFOUNDLAND DOG, J 
is one of the largest, as well as the most sagacious and 
useful animals of the canine race. The “dimensions _ 
of one now or lately kept at Eslington, in Northum-~ 
berland, the seat of Sir H. G. Liddell, Bart. were, ac- 
cording to: Mr. Bewick, as follow: from the nose to 
the end of the tail, six feet two inches; the length of 
_ the tail, one foot ten inches; from one fore foot over 
the shoulders to the other, five feet seven inches; 
girt behind the shoulders, three feet two inches; and 
round the upper part of the fore leg, nine inches and 
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a half. Tt was very” fond of fish, and would eat it raw 


out ov.’ the nets. It was web-footed, could swim and 
dive exttemely well, and bring up any thing from the 
bottom of the water. The extraordinary sagacity of. 
these dogs, joined to their attachment to their mas- 
ters, renders them, in certain situations, highly valu- 


able, as will appear from the two following well au- 


thenticated anecdotes: 
A ship belonging to Newcastle, being wrecked near 
Yarmouth in a severe storm A. D. 1759, and all the 


crew lost, a Newfoundland dog alone escaped to land, - 


bringing the captain’s pocket-book in his mouth. He 
landed amidst a crowd of people, many of whom, in | 
vain, endeavoured to take it from him. The sagacious 


animal, as if sensible of the importance of the eharge, 


which had probably been delivered to him by his pe- 
rishing master, at length leaped fawningly against the 
breast of a man who had attracted, his notice among - 


the crowd, and delivered to him the book. The dog 
immediately returned to the beach, and watched with 


great attention for every thing that came a-shore from 


_ the’ wrecked vessel, seizing every thing that came up, 


and éndeavouring to bring it safe to land. 


‘As another instance of the docility and sagacity of 


these animals, Mr. Bewick relates, that a gentleman 
walking by the side of the river Tyne, and observing 
on the opposite side a child fall into the water, gave- 
notice to his .dog, which’ immediately jumped. in, 
swam over, and catching hold of the child with his 
mouth, brought it safe to land. ; 

In the country from whence these dogs originally © 
were brought, and from which they derive their name, 
they are extremely useful. Three or four of them 
yoked to a sledge, will draw for several miles two or 
three hundred weight of wood, without-any driver or 


~ eonductor, and after delivermg their loads,, regularly 


* veturn. The Newfoundland dog is indeed a most va- 


ee | 


luable ereature, and we cannot contemplate his asto- 
nishing sagacity without _admirmg the wonderful 
works of the Creator, displayed in the various meodifi- 
eations of animal instinct, . i 
gigi satieae 
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_ THE BLOOD:HOUND — eet 
‘is, of all the canine race, the most beautifully formed, 
and superior to almost every other kind in sagacity. — 
They are generally of a brown, or reddish colour, and 
“seldom bark. These dogs were formerly much used 
in several parts of this country that were infested with 
™ robbers and murderers, especially on the frontiers be- 
“tween England and Scotland; and their exquisite 
~ scent and wonderful sagacity in tracing the delin-’ 
“ “quent, are finely depicted by Somerville. _ 


__ € Soon the sagacious brute, his curling tail 
_ . Flourish’d in air, low bending plies around 
‘His busy nose, the steaming vapour-snuffs | 
Inquisitive, nor leaves one turf untried, 
Till conscious of the recent stains, his heart 
_. Beats quick: his snuffing nose, his active tail, 
“ Attest his joy: then with deep. opening mouth, 
That makes the welkin tremble, he proclaims - 
Th’ audacious felon.” » 


For these purposes’ the blood hound is happily no 
Tonger necessary; and as its present use is chiefly 
confined to the recovcry of deer, that have escaped, 
v after being woandéd by a shot, the breed has become 

' much less numerous than it was in former times. 
These considerations, while they excite our asto- 
nishment at the wonderful instincts with which. the 
‘Creator has endowed the animal race, must: at the 
same fime inspire us with gratitude for the favors con- 
‘ferred on us by his gracious Providence in allotting | 
. totus our period of existence in an age of civilization, 
and in a country where a well-regulated government, 
by the equitabie administration of laws, provides for 
individual security. =e | 
I'cannot dismiss this subject, without mentioning a 
custom established in several convents.situated among 
~~ the Alpine mountains, which .does honour to humair — 
nature. In these sequestered and uninhabited tracks, 
travellers inform us that a breed of dogs are trained 

~ 
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to go in search of persons who have lost their way in 
those unfrequented regions. They are. every morn- 
ing sent out with an apparatus fastened to their col- 
is: containing refreshments, and written directions 
to the tr avellers to. follow these sagacious animals to 
the convent, where they are hospitably entertained. 
By this singtlar and humane practice, we are assured 
that many lives are frequently preserved. 
-Inall the Mahometan countries, dogs are eeeluded 
from the habitations of men; while cats, on the other 
hand, are held iv the highest esteem, and indulgently 
treated in every family. The dogs, therefore, wan- 
der about at random in the villages, or streets of great 
_ cities, without any owner. The Mahometans, how- 
_ever, are remarkable for their humanity to the;brute 
creation; and if they have an abhorrence for these 
animals, ‘they at least refrain from doing them any in- 
-jury, and feed them with offals of victuals, which they 
throw to them into the street. This humanity is, in- 
"deed, ‘carried ‘to a very great height in some places, 
especiall yim Egypt, where dogs are perhaps more 
umerous than in any other part “of the world, and ex- 
ceedingly useful in destroying a variety of yermin, 
and devouri ing the carrion which, in so sultry a cli- 
B mate, soon putrifies. A certain portion of ‘provision 
‘Is sometimes given them at the public expence ; and 
; instances have been met with of wealthy individuals, 
who haye by will bequeathed a sum of money to be 
appropriated to the support of these animals. 
“Although neither the utility nor, agreeable qualifi- 
~ cations of the dog can be called in ‘question, it must 
be acknowledged that, to these it unites some mis~ 
chievous propensities. Tf we consider the numberless. 
misfortunes caused by dogs in every part of this island, 
and that there are many. country villages through 
which a person can scarcely either walk or ride jin ~ 
safety, unless he take great care to avoid being lacer- 
' ated Ly their teeth, or thrown from his horse 1 in con- 
sequence of their barking; as well as the dreadful 
effects of canine madness, of which-every year fur- 


. 
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nishes fatal instances, we cannot but think that these 
animals are somewhat too numerous. . 
. 72) am, 
~ Dear Sir, &c.. 
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By wintry famine rous’d, from/all the track 
‘Of horrid mountains, which the shining Alps | 
And weary Appenines and Pyrenees, © 
Branch out stupendous into distant lands 5 
Cruel as death and. hungry as the grave, 
Burning for blood! boney, and gaunt‘and grim, 
Assembling wolves in raging troops descend.” 
° THOMSON, 
DEAR SIR, _ ee f Lbs ee q 
From contemplating.the varied utility of the dog, © 
his instinctive sagacity, his firm attachment and pleas- — 
ing qualities, which endear him to man, I must now — 
call your attention to an animal, which, in its exterioy. ‘ 
form and internal structure, exactly resembles the ca-, 
nine race, but possesses none of its agreeable disposi-. | 
tions, or useful propensities. Ae 
. THE WOLF : 
has, in all ages, been much detested, and is univer- - 
sally considered as the most savage enemy of mankind, . 
that exists in the animal creation. 
_ The appetite of the wolf is- excessively voracious. 
Although naturally somewhat timid, it becomes, when, 
pressed with hunger, courageous from. necessity, and. > 
braves every danger. | S bende \ 
In countries where wolves: are. numerous, whole | 
droves come down from the mountains, or out of the — 
woods, and -join in the work. of. general devastation. 
They attack the sheep-f olds, enter the villages, and car- _ 
_ ty off sheep, lambs, hogs, calves, and even. dogs; for at — 
such times every kind of animal-food is.equally agree- _ 
able. The horse and the ox, the only tame animals 
that can make any resistance against these destroyers, 
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are frequently overpowered by their numbers and - 
their incessant attacks. Even man himself, on these 
occasions, falls a victim to their rapacity.. They are . 
~ seldom driven back until many of them be killed; | 
_ and when obliged to retreat, soon return to the charge ; 
for when their necessities are urgent they become in- 
_furiate, and instead of being intimidated by opposi- 
tion, will rush upon certain destruction. ‘They are 
particularly fond of human flesh, and if they were 
“sufficiently powerful, would probably eat no other. 
- Those that have once.tasted it, ever after particularly 
“seek to attack mankind; and choose to fall on the. 
shepherd in preference to the flock. TS Ge 
__ About the year! 764, an animal of this kind commmit- _ 
ted the most dreadful ravages in some particular dis- 
- tricts of Languedoc, and soon became the tervor of the 
_ whole country.. According to the accounts given in 
the Paris Gazette, he was known to have killed twenty 
"persons, chiefly women and children. , ate 
The wolf is, of all animals, one of the most diffi- 
cult to conquer in the chase; and in the forests of 
Germany, and other countries where they are yet 
“numerous, the following are the methods of hunting 
‘them. 3 geting 
In some sequestered part they hang a piece of car- 
rion on the branch of a tree, having previously laid 
-@ train, by leaving at proper intervals small pieces of 
‘putrid flesh which the wolves, having an exquisite 
scent, can smell at a great distance. The hunters . 
then wait till it be dark, and with great circumspec- 
tion approach the place, where they often find two or 
three wolves assembled, leaping up and endeavouring 
. to catch the bait; and while the animals are thus bu; 
 sily employed, they dispatch them with their fires. 
arms. 
Another method is to take them in strong nets, into 
which they ‘are driven by the hunters, who surround 
a large tract of land, and with drums, horns, and other 
instruments, accompanied with loud shouts from. a 
large company that is generally assembled on the _ 
occasion, drive them into the entrance of the nets, 
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where they are entangled and easily. dispatched. — 
Sometimes they are taken in pit-falls, being allured 

| by aba. ee ae Oe 

- It is remarkable, that as soon as the wolf finds him- ij 
self ensnared, and sees no possibility-of escape, his — 
courage entirely forsakes him, and he is for some time _ 
.89 stupified with fear, that he may be. either killed org 
taken alive, without difficulty; and at that, moment — 
one may muzzle him, and lead him along like a dogs 
‘his ‘consternation seeming to extinguish his ferocity — 
‘and resentment. Pete BF a 

. Wolves are found with some variety, in most coun+ 
tries of the old and the new continent... . 43 
I have already mentioned that the wolf and the dog, — 
‘although extremely opposite in disposition and habits, — 
resemble each other in form; it is also proper to ob-_ 
serve, that in size. there is net. much difference, the 
wolf being somewhat taller than the largest grey- 
‘hound; but he isso far superior in strength, as.to be 
‘able to carry away a sheep.in his mouth. His breath — 
ds very offensive, his bite difficult to cure, and his . 
aspect ferocious. » ee 
‘Having endeavoured to ‘entertain you with a dis- 
~ play ofthe habits and disposition of the most déstruc- 
tive of all animals..of prey, I shall now, my deare 
‘Sir, call your attention to those of a.creature which — 
“has always been as famous for his artifices, as the wolf 
has been for‘his cruelty... 9) 6 
Ta a aa. std a -THE FOX fais ; i 
is an animal well known in most countries, and com- — 
nion in every part of Great Britain. All the keepers — 
of poultry are well acquainted with his depredations,~ 
of which at one time or another he gives them a spe- ) 
cimen; for he is not less artful in attacking the hens — 
‘roost, than the wolf is determined in assaulting the — 
‘sheep-fold. J heck Dy a 
Hunting the fox is a healthful exercise, and consti- ; 
tutes one of the favorite diversions of the gentlemen — 
of this kingdom. ‘Fhere is perhaps no part of the 
world where it ‘is pursued with equal ardour and in- — 
.  trepidity. Both our dogs and our horses are superior: 
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‘ . 
to those of every other country for this kind of chace, 
-and yet they have sometimes, especially the latter, 
“fallen victims to the ardour and length of the pursuit, 
which has in some instances continued. from forty to 
- fifty miles without intermission, and sometimes at full 
_ speed. One of the most celebrated chaces recorded 
in the annals of fox-hunting, is that of the noted old. - 
' fox Cesar, started from Ayrcyholme, i in the county 
Sof Durham, by Mr. C. Turner’s hounds. The length 
of this chace was above fifty miles; and Mr. Bewick 
~ says, that Mr. Turner tired three horses ; 3; and that no 
* more than three dogs continued the pursuit when he 
thought proper to call them off in the evening, 
~ The moment that a fox finds himself pursued, he 
flies toward some of his holes; but these being alw ays 
stopped up before the chace begins, he has no other 
«Tesource than his speed and his cunning. He does 
not double like the hare, but continues his course 
straight forward, with great vigour and perseverance. 
Bean) chace. has Mot Bee been thus kept up 
_. for seven or eight hours together, or even for a longer 
time. 
The scent which tive fox leaves behind A being 
exceeding strong, he appears-sensible of that circum- 
bi ‘stance, and uses every artifice to bewilder the dogs, - 
and throw.them out of their track. He generally 
takes adv. antage of the wind, and often crosses-rivers, 
swims down small streams, or runs along the top of a 
wall, or an artificial hedge, in order io: interrupt the 
continuity of the scent, and puzzle the dogs; and his 
artful contrivances often succeed so well, as.to ensure 
its safety. His urine 4s so: offensive to the dog gs, that 
it sometimes proves the means of facilitatin » y his 
escape. If he finds himself, in spite ‘of. all his ehifts, 
at last overtaken, he (lefends. himself with ‘obstinacy 
_ unt he is torn in pieces. - 
The fox. generally fixes his Scie at Aus édee 
of a wood not far removed from. some village or ham- 
Jet, where he can listen with rapture to the crowing 
of a cock, the cagkling of poultry, and the, gabbling 
of geese; all this is delightful music in his ears. [le 
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soon contrives an. opportunity. to pay them a visit, and | 
begins by levelling all without distinction. He then 
carries off a part of the spoil, hides it atsome conve-_ 
nient distance, and returns for another load. Taking 
off another fowl m the same manner, he hides that also, - 
‘but seldom in the same place: and this method he pur-— 
sues until the approach of day, or the noise of the fa- 
mily, warn him to retire. He puts in practice the 
same arts when he finds birds entangled in springs 
laid for them by the fowler, with whom he takes care 
to be before-hand, he is equally active in seizing | 
“young hares and rabbits, and in ‘discovering the-nests 
of the quail, the partridge, and the pheasant. When 
better food is deficient, he devours rats, mice, and al- . 
most every kind of vermin; and even the hedge-hog, 
notwithstanding its prickles, i is not secure against his 
attacks. No breatone” but such as are too strong for 
him, can escape this universal glutton. His depre- 
dations are not limited to the search of animal food ; 
for he attacks the wasp and the bee for the sake of 
their honey; and, although the whole swarm some-. 
times flies out andl fastens on him, he soon gets rid of 
the assailants by rolling himself on the ground. - He > 
then returns to the chatge, ‘and at the ett he. carries + 
_ his pomt. Foxes are also extremely fond of grapes, ¥ 
and ‘do much damage in vineyards. - 
~The black fox is ‘valuable for his fur, which | in Rus- 
sia is Eeeeted tite to that of the finest sable. A 
single skin is sold for the enormous price of four hun- 
< aha rubles, or between seventy and eighty peunds 
sterling. | “4 
The cross fox, which aetives its name from a black 
mark which passes across. the shoulders, and another 
along the back to the tail, is a native of the cold 
parts of both the ‘old and the new continents;, its 
fur is very valuable, being extremely thick and soft. - 
~ Great numbers of these skins are imported from Ca- — 
“nada. 
The corsac fox is common in the déserts of Tartary 
“beyond the Yaick river. In summer its colour is a ~ 
‘pale yellow, except on the throat, which is white. In-. 
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winter, it is grey, and the end of its tail is black. It. 
is smaller than the common fox, and its hair is soft - 
and downy. : 
__ It lives in holes in the ground and is hunted by the 
_ Tartars with falcons and greyhounds. Forty or fifty 
of these foxes are taken annually, and their skins sold 
‘to the Russians, at the rate of forty copees, or about 
_-twenty-pence each. Great numbers of them are sent 
into Turkey. The natives use their skins instead of 
“money. : 
_ Thus, my dear Sir, you have in this, as well as in 
some other animals, an‘ exhibition of its various uses, 
and a display of the multifarious wisdom of the Crea- 
tor, who has not ordained it solely as a depredator, 
nor confined its utility to the amusement of the hu- 
“man species, but also rendered it highly serviceable 
~to man as anarticle of commerce, and conducive to 
the intercourse carried on between nations. 
Bate. ~ Tam, dearSir, - . 
Your’g, &e. 
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beneath the shining waste 

The furry nations harbour ; tipt with jet, 
_ Fair ermines, spotless as the snows they press; 

Sables of glossy black ; and dark embrown’d, 

Or beauteous-freak’d with many a mingled hue, 
Thotsands besides, the costly pride of courts.” 
; THOMSON, - 


DEAR SIR, 


‘4 T HE reflections on the wise and beneficent dispen- 
sations of Providence, in accommodating the animal 
creation to the use of the human species, with which | 

_ the subject naturally led me to conclude my. last let- 
_ter, induce me to continue the display of Divine wis- 
dom and goodness, in giving you.a concise descrip- 
tion of a species of small, but exceedingly vajuable 
animals, which are in some countries of extraordinary 
importance, when considered in a commercial_point 
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of view. These are principally the pine weasel, the — 


martin, the sable, and the ermine, which are all in-” 


cluded in the weasel kind, which I shall next de- _ 
scribe.. In the mean’while you will not be displeased 

to contemplate in one view those particular species — 
which are so distinguished by the richness of their — 
‘furs ; and while they contribute a-valuable article of — 
commerce, furnish mankind with an opportunity of — 
‘observing’ the wisely ~ adapted beneficence, of the ~ 
Creator, in giving to these animals a-covering, which, . é 
after having protected them from the rigors ofa north- 
ern climate, serves as an article of utility, as well as — 


of ornament to man. ; ) A : 


to 


THE PINE WEASEL. | 
is found in Great Britain, ‘but the species Js not very 
numerous. It inhabits large forests, especially where f 
the pine tree abounds, on the tops of which it chiefly 
feeds. It is found in the greatest numbers in the- 
northern pasts of the old and the new continent: — 
North America, especially abounds with these ani- FS 
mals, and from thence prodigious numbers of their = 
skins are imp@rted. The annual importation from” 
Catfada has been known to amount to, thirty thou-~ 
sand skins, and about half that number from Hudson’s - 
THE MARTIN ig 
is the most beautiful of the weasel kind, and more ~ 
common in England than the last described animal, — 
It lives in woods, and breeds in hollow trees, and pro- 
duces five or six young at a time. , - ‘ 
The martin, when taken young, is easily tamed, and — 
soon becomes exceedingly tractable and playful, but— 
is always ready to take advantage of any opportu- 
nity to make its-escape, and flee to the woods, the 
residence to which nature has given it the strongest | 
propensity. . The-food of this animal is. the same of 
all the weasel: kind.: . It is extremely fond. of. honey, — 
and sometimes: feeds on grain, Bie 
-M. de Button informs us, that a.martin which he- 


\ shad tamed, sometimes slept two days successively, 


anid at other times remained as long awake; and that. 
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‘in preparing for sleep, it always folded itself up in a 
round form, and covered its tail with his head. lt 
‘Made its escape two or three times, and returned of 
its own accord, but at last entirely absconded, f* 
* _ The martin is about a foot and a half in length; the 
body is covered with a thick fur, of a darkish brown 
colour; its head is small, and elegantly formed, and 
its eyes are lively; its tail is long, and bushy at the 
end; its ears broad. Its throat and.breast are white; 
its belly a pale brown; its feet are broad, and its 
claws large and sharp, being well adapted for climb- 
ing trees. It is very active, and its motions are quick 
and lively. The fur has an agreeable musky smell, 
and is held in high estimation. | bi wae cal 
The difference between the martin and the pine - 
weasel consists chiefly in the colour, the breast of the 
latter being yellow, and the body of a much darker 
brown than that of the former. The fur of the pine 
weasel is also superior in fineness, beauty, and. value. 
THE ERMINE, OR STOAT, pe sea 
This animal, being brown in the summer, is called 
the stoat. Inthe winter it becomes perfectly white, 
except the end of the tail, which is black, and invari- 
ably, retains that colour. In this season it acquires 
.. the name of the ermine, and its fur is very valuable, 
It abounds in Norway, Lapland, Russia, and Siberia, - 
and is also very common in Kamtschatka. In that 
country and Siberia it is generally taken in traps, 
baited with flesh. ‘The skins of the ermine are sold: 
in those’countries from two to three pounds sterling 
per hundred. : : e Be ey ae 
The natural history of this animal is neatly the 
_ same as that of the weasel. Its food is the same, and. 
it also possesses an equal degree of _agility.. The er- 
mine begins to change colour in November, and in. 
March it resumes its summer vesture.. : 
Senn ee THE SABLE ge Nhu oe 
~ is, of all the animals of the weasel kind, the most. 
- highly esteemed, and its fur is {he most admired. A. 
 * single skin, although not more than four inches broad, 
being sometimes sold for fifteen pounds, a circum+ , 
K S 
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stance which would be incredible, were it not attested . 
by writers, who possessed every means of information 
onthe subjcct. The fur of the sable possesses this 
peculiarity, that whatever way it is. stroked it lies 


equally smooth, whereas all others when stroked con- — 


trary to the grain, give a sensation of roughness: its 

colour is a blackish brown, and the darkest are the most 

admired. } ish % thal 
The sable resembles the martin in form, and nearly 


in size. It seems to be particularly fond of the shade, — 


and inhabits the most impervious woods, where it 


lives in holes in the earth by the’ banks of rivers, or — 


under the roots of trees: it possesses. great agility, 
‘and bounds with velocity froni tree to, tree. From 
the singular closeness of its fur, which is extremely 
well calculated for resisting the water ; and from, being 
frequently found. in. small islands, it is supposed bY 
many naturalists to. be amphibious... . AWE 


. ! 
: 


This small but valuable quadruped, is a native of 


Siberia, Kamischatka, and the islands which’ he be- 
tween that country and J apan; but scarcely any are 
found in European Russia, and still fewer in Lapland. 
Siberia, however, is the country. where ‘it most 
abounds, and which furnishes the greatest part of 
those valuable furs: which constitute so. lucrative a 
branch of -Kussian ‘commerce. It is therefore in. the 
immense forests of those desolate régions that the bu- 
siness of. Sable hunting is chiefly carried on. This 1s 
the employment. of soldiers sent thither, from Russia 


t 


for that purpose, as well as of criminals sent into — 


exile. Both are obliged to furnish annually a. cer- 
tain quantity of furs, and for their encouragement 
they are allowed to share among them all the skins- 


they ean procure above the specified number, which, — 


in a fortunate hunting season, amount to a consider=_ 
aisle Vales ho vice ee ae fn 2 

The hunters generally form themselves into small 
troops, each being directed by a leader of their own. 
chusing. They shoot with a single ball, in order to 
injure the skin as little as possible; and frequently 
take them in traps, or kill them with blunt arrows. — . 


~ 
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The sable hunters: frequently endure the utmost 
extremity of cold, hunger, and fatigue... Théy! pene-. 
_ trate into the inmost recesses of those immense woods 
_ and wildernesses, with which the extensive and deso- 
late regions of Siberia abound without any other 
means of tracing’back their way than by niarking the 
trees as they advance.’ Should they neglect this pres 
_ caution, or through any inattention deviate from their 
track, they must inevitably be lost.’ ‘Sometimes they 
_ trace the sables on the new fallen snow, place their 
nets at the ‘entrance of their holes, and wait two or. 
three days for. their coming out, during which time 
_ they often suffer extremely from: the inclemency of 
the weather, or the too early consumption of their 
_ provisions. In short, the hunting of sables is, a serious 
and perilous employment, carried on ina rigorous 
climate, at an inclement season, and in the most deso- 
late regions of the earth amidst an aggregate of hard- 
_ ships, of which we can scarcely form any idea. You 
had never, perhaps, my dear’Sir, heard of the sufler- 
ings of those, who being exposed to inclement skies, 
_ explore the extremities of frozen regions, and procure 
_ those elegant decorations which adorn the persons of 
_ the opulent. , Paes 
_ -Thave alread y observed the cross fox, and the cor- 
sac fox, the skins of which constitute an important 
article of trade, and especially the black fox, the skin 
‘of which is ésteemed the most valuable of all the furs 
-in'use. “There are also other animals in the northern 
‘regions which Contribute to the supply ‘of the fur’ 
_ trade, among which may be reckoned the fisher, a na- 
“tive of North America, which very much resembles 
the sable, and abounds so much on that continent, that 
“sixteen hundred skins have been imported from thence 
“in one season. = aS ap AS 
_ Inthe furs of these animals, of Which I have just 
given you a brief description, Russia carries on an 
“important and lucrative trade with most of the coun- 
_ ‘tries of Europe and Asia, but most of all with Turkey. 
. and China. “Constantinople and Peékin may indeed 
~ be -considezed as the two central points of this traffic, 
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‘as the Turks and the Chinese are extremely fond of) 
this article of dress; and in those two capitals of the — 
Turkish and, Chinese empires, a greater quantity of | 
furs are used than in any other two cities of the world, . 
Thus, my dear Sir, you see that the skins of these — 
little quadrupeds. coristitute an important article in the. 
commerce of a great empire, and, one of the sources : 
from which it derives a revenue that enables it to 
maintain numerous armies, and to stand high in the 
political scale of nations. This-consideration will open 
to your mind an ample field for reflection on the bar- 
monious plan of nature and Providence. Here, there- 
fore, 1 will leave you for a while to expatiate at, lei- — 
sure, and conclude with subscribing myself most re- 


speetfully, 


Dear Sir, 
; Your’s, &e. 
SS eee 
‘ LETTER XXII. 
« The artful, cruel, slender weazel, too, phy 
Delights in bluod. ~ —” SMITH. 
«¢ Thus oft th’ ichneumsn on the banks of Nile, 
Invades the deadly Aspsi by a wile,” LUCAN. 


DEAR SIR, 


- 


As the valuable little quadrupeds, which, in my last 
letter were, from their commercial importance, consi- 
dered as a distinct article of natural history, are ge- 
nerally classed with the weazel kind; I shall resume 
the subject, and endeavour to entertain. you with as 
brief a description as possible, of some other animals’ 
of the same ‘race; and shall, in: order to bring, the 
subject into a closer view, preface it with an exhibi- 
tion of a few general characteristics. 

yi ANIMALS OF THE WEAZEL.KIND. 5 
are distinguished from others of the carnivorous race 
-by the length, slenderness, and the flexibility of their 
bodies, qualiies which enable them te,wind into very 
smal] crevices, in order to follow their prey.. Here, 
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therefore, as in all the other parts of ‘the°creation, we 
discover a sagacious design in the admirable adapta- 
tion of the structure of these animals to their mode of 

living and obtaining their food. re ore 

' Another distinction belonging to this race of ani- 
mals, consists in an unctuous matter, continually ex- 
uding from glands placed near the anus, Which i 

_ Some, as the ferret, the weazel, and especially the 
foumart and the pole-cat, emits am extremely offensive 
smell; while, in the civet cat, martin, the pine wea- 

zel, &c. it affords an agreeable perfume. 9 

All animals of the weazel kind are remarkable for 
-rapine and cruelty; and although the shortness of 
their legs renders them slow in pursuit of their prey, 
they supply the deficiency of speed by assiduity and 
cunning. They always suck the blood of every ani- 
hal they kill before they eat the flesh. 

- These are the most striking peculiarities common 
to the weazel kind; the different species of which s0 
nearly resemble each other, that the view of one willl 

sive a very just idea of the rest. The principal dif- 

Pict is in size. They all subsist nearly im’ the 
sdme manner, and on the same kind of food, and prey 

. indiscriminately on almost every quadruped, volatile 
and reptile, that is weaker and less than themselves. 
-'Phey are particularly destructive to poultry and rab- 
bits, as well as to rats and mice, and are keen devour- 
ers of eggs. 
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THE COMMON WEAZEL 
does not exceed seven or eight inches in length, from 
* the nose to the tail, and the latter is not above three 
inches long. The height of this animal is not more 
than three inches. Notwithstanding its diminutive 
size, no animal of this class is more destructive in 
wartrens, and among poultry. It is also a great de- 
_ stroyer of eggs, which it sucks with extreme avidity. 
It is very common in this country, and is well known 
on account of these kinds of depredations. It will at-. 
_ tack a hare, which is often terrified into sueh.a state 
- of imbecility. at the sight of this diminutive assailant, 
_ a8 to give itself up to it without: resistanee. To rats 
’ 7 K 3 23 
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and mice it is.a more dreadful enemy even than the 
eat, for.being slender, it pursues them into their holes. 
It is, therefore, very useful tothe farmer in out-houses 
and granaries, which in winter it commonly frequents, - 
and. effectaally clears of all sorts of vermin; but. it 
often counter-balances these benefits by its destrue- 
tion of eggs, and its depredations in the pigeon- 
houses, where it creeps into the holes and devours 
the young ones. It also catches by surprise sparrows, 
and all-kinds of small birds, and always follows wher- 
ever rats or mice abound. When it enters the poul- 
try yard, it seldom attacks the coeks or the old hens, 
but always,aims at the young ones, and never fails to 
suck, or at least to break all the eggs it can meet 
with.. The evening is the time when it commences 
its. depredations. Loshuee swe vos varie 
The weazel seems to have a strong predilection for — 
every thing of a putrid nature. It conveys: its food ‘to 
its hiding place, and seldom’ eats it. until it begins to: 
putrify., It isan untractable little animal, and when 
confined: in a cage, appears in a continual state of - 
agitation, .M. de Buffon asserted the impossibility of — 
taming the weazel, but his error has been corrected 
by experiment: for in some instances it .has been 
rendered as familiar as a dog or a squirrel. | 


. The,bite of this. :dimimutive! animal is generally fa- 
tal, asitvalways seizes its prey near the head, and iY 
fixes its teeth in a vital part. An eagle having seized 
a weazel, and carried it up into the air, the little cap- 
tive ‘so far-disengaged itself, as to’ bite its enemy in 
the throat, which soon! brought him: to the ground 
~ and thus effected its escape. “fe 

sp VAI DLEL THE FOUMART 
is.an animal not uncommon inthis country:.in shape _ 
it resembles the weazel, but far exceeds it in size, be-~ — 
ing not less than from fifteen to. eighteem inches in- 
length, exclusive of the tail,/which. is about five or. 
six: it is generally of: a'deep chocolate ‘colour. , lis _ 
habits are. perfectly similar to. those of ‘the weazel, 7 
and its mode of living in;every respect: precisely the: 
same. “It 1s. exceedingly fierce and bold. When.at>.— 
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tacked by a dog, it fastens upon his nose with so keen - 
a bite, as often to compel. him to desist; and when 
unable to conquer, will at least defend itself to the 
BONE MUL Ye yi. ast ‘ia eat 
In regard to this animal’s mode of procuring sub-= 
sistence, a curious circumstance was once observed : 
During a severe storm, a foumart was traced in the 
snow from the side ofa rivulet to its hole, which was 
-at some distance. As some marks were observed im 
the snow, for which it was not easy to account, curi- 
osity suggested the expedient of examining the hole, 
where eleven fine eels were found, which had been 
‘the fruits of its nocturnal excursions-to the rivulet; 
and the marks in the snow which-had appeared so sin- 
gular, were then discovered to have been made by 
the writhings of the eels in the animal’s mouth while 
it was dragging them to its den. It would be a curi- 
ous subject of investigation to enquire by what means 
this crafty animal can obtain a booty, the seizure of 
which appears so difficult. | SK, 
' Although the smell of this quadruped is in the 
highest degree fcetid and disagreeable, yet the skin ts 
used as other furs, and retains no offensive odour. It 
is, however, far inferior in value to the far of the sa- 
ble, the ermine, and other natives of the northern re- 
gions. The skins sell from eighteen-pence te half a 
crown. a piece. | as, ; 
| THE ICHNEUMON 
is an animal which has lone attracted the attention of 
naturalists, and given rise to a number of absurd and 
ridiculous stories. It has from time immemorial been 
domesticated in Egypt; where, for its services in de- 
stroying the eggs of the crocodile, as well as its young, 
it was, like severa! other beneficial animals, worship-— 
ped as an emanation of the Deity. From the estima- 
tion in which it was held in that country, it has ob- 
tained the appellation of the rat of Pharoah. — A 
“The ichneumon is about the size ef a cat, and in 
Egypt is domesticated like that animal, and kept for 
the same purposes of destroying rats and mice. In 
“shape, it nearly resembles the foumart, or pole-cat: 
he K 4 
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its fur displays a mixture of tints, white, brown, fawn 
colour, and silver grey. The domestic is larger than 
the wild kind, and its colours are more variegated. Its 
eyes are small and sparkling: its claws are long. 
When it goes to sleep it rolls itself up like a ball, and 
sleeps very sound. 1t frequently sits up like a squir- 
rel, catches any thing that is thrown to it, and will — 
often lie as if dead until its prey come within its 
reach. . | 
' This remarkable animal possesses all the strength 
and agility of the cat, with a greater propensity to 
carnage. It attacks the most deadly.serpents, and 
preys on every noxious reptile; it darts with the ve- 
' jocity of an arrow on its object, and seizes it with in- 
evitable certainty. To-the crocodile it is a formida- 
ble enemy, as. it destroys the eggs of that: dreadful 
reptile, and often kills great numbers of the young 
immediately after their production. ) 
M. de Obsonville tells us of an ichneumon which 
he had reared, and which was tamer than a cat, and 
followed him wherever he went. One day he brought» 
to it a small water serpent, being desirous of knowing 
how far instinct would carry it against a creature with 
which it was entirely unacquainted. Its first emotion 
seemed to be a mixture of astonishment and anger. 
Its hair immediately stood erect: in an instant it slip- 
ped behind the reptile, and with extraordinary agility 
leaped upon its head, seized and crushed it with its 
teeth: This first essay awakened its natural appetite 
for blood. It became formidable to the poultry, 
which it took every opportunity to destroy: it sucked. . 
their blood, and ate only a part of their flesh. 
-" Another tribe of this race is distinguished by the 
agrecableness of their perfume. So prolific is nature, 
and so various her operations, that imagination, itself 
cannot keep pace with the infinite diversity of her 
productions. All this variety is ordained for some. 
wise end, which, in a great measure, lics beyond the 
-yeach of our investigation, Human research has. dis- 
covered and explained many of the wonders of na-_ 
ture; future enquiries into her secrets will lead to new. 
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discoveries; but all the recesses of the immense abyss 
will never be explored: man will never be able to’ 
comprehend the whole plan of infinite wisdom. 
THE GENET - “ 

is one of those odoriferous animals which emits a per- 
fume faintly resembling that of musk. It is somewhat 
longer than the martin, with a long and slender head, 
a sharp muzzle, and ears a little pointed. Its hair is 
soft, smooth and shining, of a tawneéy red, spotted 
with black. Along the back it has a mane of long 
hair, which forms a black line from the head to the 
tail. The spots on the sides are round and distinct, 
those.on the back nearly run together: its tail is long, 
and marked with seven or eight rings of black. On 
the whole it is a beautiful, cleanly creature; and al-’ 
though active and persevering in pursuing its prey, is” 
of a mild and gentle disposition. Its colours are’ 
agreeably variegated, and its fur is held in great esti- 
mation. The genus does not appeer to be extensively 
diffused, being seldom seen any where except in Tur-. 
key and Spain. At Constantinople they have genets — 
in their houses, which are as tame as cats, and effec-. 
tually expel rats, mice, and all other noxious vermin.’ 

THE CIVET 
produces a perfume of much stronger quality thar 
that of the genet, and affords a far greater quantity :. 
in size it is also superior to that animal. This is in-” 
deed the largest of all the weazel kind. - Its teeth are. 
strong and sharp, but its claws somewhat weak. It is 
active and nimble, leaps like a eat, ‘and lives in the 
same manner, and on thé same kinds of food as the 
weazel: like that, and most other Carnivorous animals, 
it hunts its prey chiefly nythe dark, ‘It is naturally’ : 
wild, and somewhat ferocious, but when tamed be- 
comes tolerably tractable. a 


_ The civet is origitally a native of warm countries, 

' but lives and thrives tolérably well in temperate, and. 

even in cold climates, if it be well protected from the - 

weather; and m Holland many aré kept for thé sake. 

of their perfume, which is: Pers ha a pouch near 
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the. tail, emhenses i is drawn two or thiee times a 
week. 

The very. ihe at ey aaa) appears, ES anit 
to a delicate mind; but although this in particular is 
inthe present,age. growing na of fashion, it was for-— 
merly.yvery, much, esteemed, and sold- as. high as fifty | 
shillings.per,ounce...-The quantity of- perfume which 
the civet, yields., depends, principally on the health of 
the animal, and the, nutritious quality of its food... The. 
ancients, were. well, acquainted with: its per fume, and - 
ascribed to, it certain fabulous powers; it isso str ong 
that. it is impossible. to bear any considerable tyintigpes 
in. a room, and no, person could support the scent of, 
the animabin a,place not admitting . a free circulation . 
of air. . This perfume, however, is. genérally esteem- ; 
ed more ¢ agreeable, than musk;,.and industry, taking 
ailyahtage of the caprice, of thot ad has contrived to 
make it.a lucrative article of commerce. 

Several other animals of the.weazel kind have heen. ‘ 
observed by travellers, and described by naturalists; 
but as I would neither embarrass your memory by a 
tedious detail.of minutia,.nor exhaust your patience: 
by. the, length of my. letter, I shall hasten’ to. its con- 
clusion, by giving you a brief. eek of the ra- 
coon, and the badger. ) 

phe » “ei ee RACOON, 

is ‘commen in, 1 many warm countries, partignlarly.d ik) 
several parts of ‘the new continent. It also inhabits’. 
the mountains of Jamaica, whence numbers: descend . 
into the plantations, and make great. havoc among the. 
sugar canes, of which they. are, remarkably. fond... , 

They. frequently , do incredible mischief in-one night’s, 
» excursion, ‘The planters devise various methods, of - 
destr oying them, but they-are.so numerous as. to ren-. 
der their extirpation impossible, and it inexcetdingly, 
difficult to prevent their,depredations.._ 

\ "The racoon possesses great agility: by the help of. 
its. claws, which are extremely sharp, it élimbs trees. 
with great ease, When tamed, it is good-natured and, 
sportive, but. busy*and: Inquisitive as. a monkey. Tt 
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examines every thing with its paws, and makes use of | 
them as hands to lay hold of every thing that is given — 
it, as well as to.carry victuals to its mouth. « It sits up 
to eat, and is extremely fond of sweet things ; but still 
“more of ‘strong liquors, with which, when it has an’ 
opportunity, it will get completely intoxicated. It 


has all the cunning of the fox, is very destructive to- 
poultry, and will eat all sorts of grain, fruits, and. 
roots. It delights in hunting spiders, devours all” 
kinds of insects, and, when left to range in a garden, 
will eat: grass-hoppers, snails, and worms. It opens 
eysters with amazing dexterity, and has a peculiar 
method of dipping in water every thing it intends to 
eat. Indeed, it will seldom taste bread unless it be 
' well soaked. It is familiar and caressing, and leaps. 
upon those it is fond of, moving with great agility. 
The hedd of the racoon resembles that of a fox, ‘its ~ 
body is thick and short, covered with long hair, black 
at the ends, but grey underneath. — Its tail is long and 
‘bushy, and marked with alternate rings of black and 
white: its skin is the most valuable part of this ani- 
mal, and is reckoned next to the beaver for the ma-_ 
nufacture of hats. : ‘ 
4 ‘HE BADGER - te 
is'a very inoffensive animal; and although nature has ~ 
furnished it with offensive weapons of the most for- - 
midablé kind, it never uses them but for the purposes’ — 
of defence. When attacked, however, it employs all” 
its powers of resistance, and defends itself with the: 
most desperate obstinacy. : ae aR 
The badger is about two feet. and a half long from — 
the head to.the insertion of the tail: it is of a dirty — 
erey colour; the legs, which are black, are very | 
thick, strong and short: it has five toes on each foot, 
those on the fore foot are armed with sharp claws well ° 
adapted for digging its subterraneous habitations. "It 
is a very.cleanly creature, and never defiles its hole” 
with ordure. Its different parts are: converted to va- 
ridus uses. Its flesh, although’ not delicious, is not an.’ 
unwholesome, nor even a very unpalatable food ; and 
the’ hind quarters, especially when made into hams, 
K6 
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and well cured, are by some esteemed not inferior to 
bacon. Its skin, however, is the most useful part, as 
it is made into coarse furs, collars for dogs, horse 
trappings, and divers other articles. Its hair is also 
_used for making painters’ brushes, so that the differens 
parts of this little animal are convertible to a variety 
of purposes, and serve to shew the comprehensive 


. plan and beneticial designs of the Author of Nature. | 


With every sentiment of affection, 
° I am, dear Sir,” 
Your’s, &c. 
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« There through the piny forest half absorpt, — - 
Rough tenant of the shades, the shapeless beat, 
With dangling ice all horrid, stalks forlorn: 
Slow pac’d, and souret as the storms increase, 
_ He makes his bed beneath th’ inclement drift; 
And with stern patience, scorning weak complaint 
ardens his heart against assailing want. 
4 
DEAR SIR, 
T SHALL, in this epistle, entertain you with a view 
ofa surly and formidable race of animals, which, | 
however arranged by systematic writers, evidently — 


THOMSON, 


._ constitute-a distinct species, being evidently distin- 


guished both by their exterior conformation, and- 
many of their propensities and habits, from all others 
quadrupeds of the carnivorous class. vigie 

Mii Ki THE BEAR : 
is an animal generally known, and yet various differ- 
ences and contradictions exist among the writers of — 
natural’ history concerning this subject, which can 
have originated only from the circumstance of not 
rightly distinguishing the different species. — sy 
‘The three principal varieties of the bear kind, are.” 
the brown, the black, and the white, or great polar. 
bear: the first is an imhabitant of almost every. cli- © 
mates the black bear is chiefly found in the extensive, 
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forests with which the northern regions of Europe~ _ 
and America abound. . . | 

The bear is a solitary, savage, and ferocious ani- 
mal; he chuses his residence in the most unfrequent- 
ed deserts, and makes his den inthe most dangerous 
and inaccessible precipices of mountains, where si- 
lence and solitude reign. For this purpose, he com- 
monly searches out some natural cavern, or some 
hollow tree of an enormous size, which it is not very 
difficult to find in the immense forests of. the hyper- 
borean regions. About the end of autumn, at which 
time. the bear is exceedingly fat, he retires to this as- 
sylum, and remains during some weeks in a state of 
total inactivity and abstinence from. food. This. ani. 
mal is not, however, like some others, totally depriv-: 
ed. of sensation during that interval, but seems to sub- 
sist on the former exuberance of his flesh, without. 
feeling the calls of hunger until the saperabundant 
fat which he had acquired in the summer season be- 
gin. to be considerably wasted. | 

In the spring the old bears come out from their re- 
treats, lean, and almost, famished with confinement 
and abstinence. They then ransack. every place for. 
food, climb trees, and devour the fruit. They de- 
scend the highest. trees with surprising agility: wath, 
one paw they hold themselves fast to the branches, 
and with the other they gather the fruit. They are: 
remarkably fond of honey, for which they seek with 
great avidity and cunning, and will encounter any 
difficulties to obtain it. | 

The bear is easily irritated, and his resentment is, 
always furious, and. often, capricious. When ‘tame, 
he appears mild and obedient, but never ought to be. 
too far trusted.. He may be taught to walk uprights. 
to. dance and play many curious pranks; and the- 
multitude are highly entertained with the clumsy. 
motions of this rugged and unwieldy creature. The. 
young bears shew a considerable degree of docility 
in acquiring these accomplishments; the old ones,. 
however, will not submit to this kind of education, but, 
manifest the most ferocioys resentment against any: 
attempt to subject them to discipline. | 
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“Bears are found" in most countriés whee? al fhe 
creased population has not expelled’ *Hen: ‘but! they* 
seem to prefer a cold, or at least &'temperate ‘clifitate. 
The Romans exhibited numbers of them in" their 
public. spectacles.’ They were once coinmon th this? 
island, and were included in thé ancient laws: respect?” 
ing beasts of chace. Long after their extirpation-they ' 
were imported for the inhuman purpose of baiting" 


them, and it is much to be regretted that this eel! 


diversion is stil] used in’ many parts of this enlight- 
ened kingdom. It is much to be wished that’ every 
exhibition of this kind were prohibited under severe’ 
penalties, that so Englishmen might not be reproached * 
with: wieag it erg jn pi bg beige disgracefil vn sine ‘ 
nature? ¥ a 


Every trait’ of ' bland and’ generous fava aide ¥ 


: played’ ‘by illustrious chinractd pst: reflects Honour not” 
only on theinselves, but also” on the: nation’ which’ 
their Virtués serve to adorn. cut Tat 
A very fine bear having’ some years ago: Beh: pres’ 
sented’ to ‘the Prince of Wales, was: ke pt in’ the 
. Tower: \' By the carelessness of the’seiant)'the dor’ 
- of vhis den had’been leftopen; and the-keener’s' wife” 
happéning to’go across the room, the eiithal flew: out) 
séized ‘the woman,’ threw her’ down, and fastened 
on her neck, whieh? he bit, and without ‘offering ‘any’ 
further! violence, lely upon’ her,’ sticking her: bloods 
Resistance being ‘in vain, she must? have inevitably * 


perished, ‘had ‘not her husband for'timatel y diseoveréd) — 


her situation. By a sudden and-well aimed blow, hee 


~ 


obligedthe bear to quit his'hold and’retite tohisden, 


which heodid with ereat’ reluctance; and’ not Wwith-” 


ovt making a: second attempt! to “reach “the wow". 


matt,’ who was almost dead with fehr add ‘the’ loss ef? 


blood. It is remarkable; that whenever'the® ‘animal’. 


Happened to'see ber afterwards, it growled sand! ihade™ 


violent etforts: to get ‘to’ her. His" reyal highness)’ y 


upon hearing of the’ circumstance, iminediately! orey 
dered the bear to be killed: P¥ou will fad this fact 
related’-in Mr Bewick’s: celebyated: historyvof y yuade? \ 


rupeds,and ‘it wpacaieiey (ger a pi low: ging sry 
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Phistihesy s character shan’ ‘could ever be. derived frons 
‘the sanguinary successes of a Genghis Khan, or a 
‘Ti ‘amerlane, . 
If animals of the ferocious kind be cruel-and san- 
Z guinary; man, however, to the disgrace of his nature, 
sometimes stvives to surpass them in ferocity and 
cruelty. Humanity must shudder iat the excessive» 
barbaritics too often exercised on the bear, im teach- 
ing it to walk upright, and to regulate its motions to 
the sound of certain imativede tts! Its eyes are some-. 
times put out, and an iron ring put through the carti- » “ 
lage .of its nose, to. lead it ‘by; with a variety of 
other kinds of, il, treatment. Some) are taught to 

_dance, by having, their :feet placed on hot iron plates, ’ 

and playing to them while in that uneasy situation: > 

To every feeling mindit.is shocking to: reflect that — 

such cruelties healed be exercised on the brute crea-) 

tion, for the sake.of obtaining paltry contributions frou; 
an.unthinking crowd, which is gratified by such exhi- 
ditions, . Was it for this purpose; that the benevolent» 

Author of Nature has created these animals, and en- 

dowed them with life and sensation?. What account: 

shall man render tothe Sovereign of the universe, . 

for this wanton .and.cruel abuse ofsHjote creatures” 

which his hands, have made?” arr thee 
THB POLAR,,OR GREAT WHITE BEAR 

isa spécies very, difierent from the common psihontiee 

far exceeds it in size, some of them being above thir-) 

teen feet long, with limbs. of a, prodigious size andy 
strength. dts hair is of a yellowish white, long and 
rough: its ears are,,short and round and . its, teebhi 

large. P 
: The ferocity ang ‘undaunted courage of sis peat 

has been, remarked by all-who have, visited: those! 

frozen. regions, .W here it makes its abode. 

_ -The crew of a boat belonging, to a. ship. an. the: 
-- whale fishery, shot at one of nikoae creatures at some. 
distance, and wounded it. The bear, far from being 
intimidated, set up the most dreadful yells, and ran: 
along the ice directly for.the, boat... Before:it could: 
reach. it, a second, ‘shot was, fired,, by’ which it. was! 
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again wounded. This served only to increase its fury. i 
It presently swam to the boat, and, attempting to- 
board, reached its fore paw upon the gunnel; but one 
of the crew having a hatchet, cut it off. The animal, 
however, stil] continued to swim after them until they z 
arrived at the ship; although several ‘shots were’ fired, 
which also took effect. But on reaching the ship, it 
immediately ascended the deck. The crew having 
.then fled into the shrouds, it was pursuing them thi- 
ther, when a shot at last laid it dead. Such an in- 
stance of ferocious resolution is not, perhaps, to be found 
in any other of the quadruped race. It wilh not, im- 
deed, hesitate to attack a party of armed men, and 
has scarcely ever been known to retreat at the sight 
of any dunger. > 

The attachment’ of this sinlinat to its young is hot 
less remarkable than its determined courage. ‘The’ 
white bear will rather die than desert its offspring. 
When wounded and dying, it embraces its.cubs to the 
very last moment of its existence, and when by. any 
means deprived of them, bemoans the loss with the : 
most piteous cries. 

The sagacity evinced by these quadr apeds in 
searching for prey, is particularly worthy of atten- 
‘tion. The honorable Robert Boyle informs us, upon 
the authority of a friend, that the smell of the white 
bears about Greenland, notwithstanding the severity of 
the climate, is extremely acute; and that sometimes 
when the fishermen have left the carcase of a whale 
- floar ig on the sea, three or four leagues from the’ 
shore, whence it ‘coutd not be seen, these animals will 
stand at the brink of the water, and, raising them- 
selves on their hind legs, loudly snuff in the “air, and 
drive it,’as it were, against their snouts with their fore- _ 
paws, and when satisiied what point the odour comes _ 
from, they will plunge into the sea, and swim direct- 
ly towards the carcase. 

‘The flesh of this animal is white, sind tastes like’ 
mutton; its fat is melted into train oil; and from the 
feet an oil is extracted, which is found ef considera- 
ble use in medicine. Thus, my dear Sir, you sée that 


. 
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Providence has ordained that the white bear, although 
placed in the icy solitudes of the polar regions, should 


“yield its tribute: of utility to haman industry and en- 


terprise. rae 
. They feed on fish, seals, and the carcases of whales. 


“They sometimes attack the. morse, with which they . 


have terrible conflicts; but the large teeth of that 


animal give it so great an advantage, that the bear is 


often worsted. | 
THE FORCUPINE, 

formidable in appearance, is, in disposition, perfectly 
inoffensive; it lives on fruits, roots, and different 
kinds of vegetables; sleeps in the day, and feeds. in 
the night. | | 

Some naturalists have asserted,. that. the porcupine 
discharges its quills against. its assailants 5 but this 
opinion is now universally known to be, erroneous. 
Although this animal does not possess, in regard to 
offensive war, the extraordinary advantages which: 
error has supposed, it is sufficiently armed to resist 
the attacks of animals much stronger than itself. 
When irritated or alarmed, it raises. its quills, which 
form an effectual safeguard to its body, so that few 
animals are capable of injuring it. The largest of its 
quills are’ from ten to fifteen inches in length, thickish, 
in the middle, and extremely sharp at the point. 


-Between the quills there grows a kind of thin, black, 


and bristly hair. The tail is covered with short. quills, 
white and transparent. , , 

A porcupine was for some time kept by the late Sir, 
Ashton Lever, which he frequently turned out. on the 
grass behind his house, to play with a tame hunting; 
Jeopard and a Newfoundland dog. These animals. 
always began to pursue the porcupine, as soon as 
they were set at liberty; but when the object of their 
pursuit found it impossible to escape by flight, he 


cunningly thrust his head into some corner, and 


‘erected his quills, with which his enemies, pricked 
their noses, till at length they quarrelled between 
themselves, and thus afforded him an opportunity of, 
ean | . 
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PRT 5 BP THE HEDGE-NOG Sonia 
appears to be the porcupine in miniature. . It is se 
generally known, that I shall not trouble you with 
any description of it. I shall only remark, that it is 
_ ore of the most inoffensive of anunals; and that. ales 
though nature has provided it with a spinous armour, 
sufficient to protect it from the attacks of the weasel,.. 
the foumart, and ‘other ' beasts of prey of, the smaller: 
kind; it cannot secure it from the, cruelty of man, or 
of dogs trained up to the sport of tearing it in. pieces, 
merely to gratify the barbarous pleasure of Seeing a | 
harmless creature endure with astonishing patience 
the ‘most wanton and’ unprovoked outrages. The, 
‘cruelties inflicted on this inoffensive animal. for sa- ~ 


vage pastime, are often such as must. make sensibility 
shudder. Shocking, indeed, ‘must it‘be to consider 
that man, weak and mortal himself, and liable toa 
thousand misfortines, should find a_ barbarous plea- 
sure in torturing with savage cruelly beings, which, 
like" himself, ‘are endowed with ‘life and sensation, 
and, like himself, are exposed to a variety of physi- 
cal evils. Although inferidr ts him. m_the scale of 
existence, the consideration of that inferiority ought.- 
to excite his compassion, and not to excite. him. to. 
cruelty ; above all, it ought to stimulate his gratitude 
to the bountiful Giver of all good, for that pre-emi- 
nence over the brute creation with which he sees him-. 
self endowed. ; , | See, er oa ea 
Daring the winter these animals wrap themselves 
up in anest of moss, leaves,-and dried grass; and iy, » 
sometimes so completely covered with herbage, that. 
it resembles'a ball of dried leaves: in this situation it. 
remains perfectly torpid, till revived by the cheering — 
influence of spring. The female produces four or five.” 
young ones at a time, which are soon’ covered with, 
spines, though shorter and weaker, than those of the? 
parent animal. Tt is said that these creatures may,be, - 
in some: degree’ domesticated ; “and an instance, once, 
occurred ii Northumberland, of a hedge-hog pers. 
forming the duty ‘ofa turn-spit at a public inn, aed " 
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: THE ARMADHLDOU OO (RHQ GE NT 
is a curious animal, and, like the tortoise, is covered 
with a strong shell, or rather a mass of scaly incrusta- | 
tions. To give a minute déseription of the’ shells’ of 
this quadruped, would be extremely difficult, or’ ra- 
ther, impossible, as they are all’'coniposed of a num- 
ber of parts differing greatly from ‘each other in’ the 
arrangement of the figures by which they are’ 'dis- 
tinguished. In general, there are two large pieces of - 
-sheil which cover the''shoulders and the rump, be- 
tween which’ lie the bands, which-are more’ or less 
numerous in the different species. These bands, 
which somewliat resemble those in the tail of a lob- 
ster, being flexible, give way to the motions of the." 
animal. Rend Rese AN 
The Indians hunt the armadillo. with dogs trained 

for the purpose. ‘The moment’ it perceives itself at-_ 
tacked, it flies to its hole, or makes a new one, which 
it does with great expedition, by means of the strong 
claws with which its fore feet are armed. If no other 
chance of escape be left, it) draws its head under its 
shell like a snail, tucks its feet close to its belly, - 
unites the extremities of the head and tail, and, thus ~ 
closely rojled up, presents to its antagonist a callous 
ball, on which no impression ean be made. In this - 
posture it sometimes effects its escape, by rolling it- 
self over the edge of an abrupt precipice, m which 
case it generally falls to the bottom, unhurt.’ The 
most successful method of catching armadillos. is by 
snares laid for them in the places which they fre- 
quent. They are hunted chiefly for the exquisite: 
delicacy of their flesh. They always burrow deep in 
the ground, and seldom stir out except in the night, 
while in search of their food, which consists ‘of roots, 
fruits, and other vegetables. They are harmless, in- 
offensive animals and often grow very fat.» hy SHANG 

_Of this kind of animal there’ are: several varieties, . 
all of which. are natives of South America, and .no 
species of it hasever been discovered in any part of 
the eld world, although’ it Seems. to bear,'without 
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_ any apparent inconveniency, the severity of our cli- 
mate. _ ,- Seale 
sri ; THE SLOTH . 
is. a native of South America 3 but one species of it, 
€alled the unau, has been found in the island of Cey-— 
lon, The flesh of. both is eaten by the natives of 
those countries. It is said to belong to the class of 
ruminating animals. . 
~The sloth lives chiefly in. trees, and having as« 
cended one with infinite labour and difliculty, it re- 
mains there till it has entirely stripped it, leaving 
neither fruit, blossom, nor leaf; after which, it is said 
to devour even the bark, Being unable to descend, 
it. throws itself on the ground, and continues mo- 
tionless until hunger again compels it to renew its: 
_ €xertions, : . ; . 

Though slow, and apparently almost. incapable of 

motion, the sloth is very strong, tenacious of life, and 
- patient of abstinence. © The strength of its legs and 
feet are so great, that having seized. any. thing, it is 
next to unpossible to compel it to quit its hold. One 
of these animals having laid hold of a dog that was: 
let loose upon it, held him so. fast at his feet till he 
perished with hunger, : 

The sloth is about the size of a fox; it is covered 
with coarse ill-set hair: ‘its nose is very blunt, its 
eyes black, its ears small, and its mouth extremely 
wide, extending almost from ear to ear; its legs are 
thick and clumsy. Its motions are so slow; that it 
cannot advance above three yards in an hour: they 
seem to be made with great efforts, and are always 
accompanied with the most piteous cries. . 

Buffon observes of this animal, .that when kept in 
a house’ it never sleeps on the ground, but always 
Miche on some post or door, for that purpose. Ita 
pole be held vut:to it on the ground, it will immedi- 
ately cling |toit;-and when the pole is elevated, it — 
will immediately’ climb to the top. The same natu- 
ralist remarks, that the female sloth. produces only 
one young one at a birth, which she frequently scars 
ries on her back. : 
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This appears to be almost the only animal to which 
nature seems, according to our superficial observa- 
_tions and imperfect manner of judging, to have de-. 
nied a conformation of body and power of action 
adapted to its wants; but let us not make too hasty a 
decision in estimating its happiness. A single. tree 
affords it sustinence for a considerable time, and con- 
sequently it enjoys plenty without any long séarch: 
and as a creature. of so imperfect a conformation- 
could not possibly procure water, indulgent nature 
has kindly taken care that it should feel no inconye- 
nience from the want of that article so necessary to 
most other animals. This circumstance alone shews, 
that the well-being of this creature has not been 
overlooked by the Creator in the immensity of his 
works. Its plaintive moans, which we consider as 
expressions of pain, may perhaps be a cry given for 
iis preservation; as all beasts of prey fly from the 
sound. It may have enjoyments peculiar to itself. 
We cannot judge of the sensations of this or any other 
animal; but we are certain that the God of nature has 
never made any creature for misery: 
4 “Tam, dear Sir, 
Your’s, ec. 
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«¢? Tis instinct that directs the timid hare 

To chuse her soft abode, With step revers’d, 

She forms the doubling maze: then, erethe morn _ 
Peeps through the clouds, leaps to her close recess.”’ 


| | THOMSON. 
DEAR SIR, “ 


T SHALL at present entertain you with a short let! 
ter descriptive of the hare and the rabbit, two gentle 
and. timid animals, which, although troublesome to 
man, in frequently destroying the fruits of his agri- 
cultural labours, are not without their utility in fur- 
nishing an excellent viand for the table, as well as a 
considerable article of commerce. Both these ani- 
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mals.are destitute of every means of defence; and on 
every side surrounded with enemies; but the Great 
Author and: Preserver of all beings, has, in the wise 
and good plan of his universal providence, | given to 
one sucha variety of means of escape, and to the 
other so amazing: a. hgeunditys that neither is: extir- 
pated. APR Bega i . ; 
at _THE HARE = © | 
is an animal SO peer known,” that a minute de 
scription is unnecessary. It is proper, however, te 
remark, that being furnished with long ears, which 
are readily moved ‘and directed with facility to every 
quarter, it is instantaneously warned of the approach 
of danger; and. the largeness and prominency of its 
eyes, adapted to the perception of objects.in every 
direction, equally contribute to its safety. Its switt- 
ness, also, is such, that it soon Jeaves its pursuers: be- ~ 
hind; and its enemies can seize: it: only by surprise, 
or by wearying it out with long and persevering: pur- 
suit. The hind legs of the hare bemg much longer 
than those before, and very str ong and muscular, give 
it a singular facility of running up)a bill, an. advan- 
tage of which; from. an instinctive knowledge of its 
powers, it seldom fails to avail itself. 
Thus formed for escape, apprehensive of every dan- 
ger, and attentive to every alarm, this inoflensive ani- 
mal might be-supposed; to, liven a state of tolerable 
security ; but every rapacious beast and bird is its ene- 
my; and man, more formidable than all, makes use of 
every artifice to obtain so delicious a an Lip of food 
for his table. °°. °" ee 
Were I to emtimerate’ the Various auesis Bet which 
human ingenuity has invented for taking this timid 
creature, I “might also enter into a long detail of its 
contrivances: forevading*pursuit. ‘The hare frequently | 
runs to.a pool: of water, and swims ‘to‘a cluster ‘of 
rushes growing in the middley where:it conceals itself 
from the view of the dogs, or crosses a/stream i or- 
_der to break their scent. It will sometimes run-into 
a sheep fold,.and lie’ down among: ‘the sheep, or leap. 
upon an ‘old wall, and esi itself!among' the i Wy, or 
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weeds growing on the top; and Fouilloux SAY Sy, that, 
he-has seen a hare, which, after haying run more, 
than two hours before the dogs, pushed another hare 
from its seat, and took possession of it, thus concealing 
itself at the other’s risk. OO it te aa . 
The hare derives a considerable degree of safety. 
from its colour resembling that of stubble, or fallow. 
ground: in some of the northern. regions. it turns 
white in winter, and is scarcely distinguishable frem 
the snow, which. demonstrates the attention of the 
Author of Nature to the preseryation of his creatures. 
Mr. Borlase, in his History of Cornwall, gives an 
_ account of a hare which was so completely tamed, as 
to he quietly under a chair in a common sitting room, 
feed from the hand, and, afi er occasionally regaling 
m the garden, return to the house, as. its: proper. ha- 
bitation : its evenings were always spent with.a sparmel. 
and a greyhound, which slept quietly.on, the same 
hearth, and even permitted the little creature to rest 
‘upon their bodies, though both of these animals were 
remarkably fond of hare-hunting. Nay 
_ The hare is found in most parts of the world. Its 
flesh was, forbidden te the Jews,, but was esteemed a 
great delicacy among the Romans, as, it is now, at, our 
tables, “ Among the ancient Britons, this, animal: was 
held sacred: at this day it is reckoned unclean by; the 
Mahometans. The fur of the harevis.of, reat, ise in 
the manufacturing of hats; and many thousands.of 
their skins are annually imported from Russia for this)” 
purpose. bib ctaitowps: oldeyehivaee «¢ he banbnl 
The hare is very. prolific.;, The. female goes.thirty, 
days with young, and produces, three or founrat alit-, 
ter, three or four times a. ¥ Car. 4 pllatot big wa VERE 
iis cechaiiicdt Snnabens BIE HA” 3 Sb ehemiiits old hela oa 
is an animal so common, and so well. known, In, eVeny, | 
part of this kingdom, that. any description of its form, 
would be supertluous; it may, net, however, be.ainiss, 
to observe, that although, the tame kind assume a va- 
Niety of colours, the. wild are invariably brOWMs yi.) A. 
Notwithstanding. the general, resemblance which, 
exists between this anima] jand the, hare, sheir tbabits: 
i t rae 
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and ' propensities are very ‘different, as well as their. 
feewndity, and several other distinguishing character-. 
istics ; and they also seem to have a natural aversion 
for each other. remteg | 

The rabbit lives to the age of nine orten years. It 
prefers a warm climate; and in Sweden, and other 
northern regions, it cannot be reared but in houses. 
It is common, however, in all the temperate countries’ 
of Europe. In Spain they had once. become so nus, 
merous, and wete found so destructive to vegetation, 
that the inhabitants were obliged to introduce ferrets 
from Africa, in order to diminish their numbers. 
- They abound in every part of Great Britain, espe- 
cially in Cambridgeshire, Norfolk, and Lincolnshire, 
and on the wolds of Yorkshire; but in many of these 
parts several warrens are lately converted into sheep 
pasture, “or tillage, and the number of’ rabbits 1s con- 

‘The fecundity of the rabbit is astonishing, and ex- 
hibits a curious article in the history of animated na- 
ture. This little quadruped breeds seven. times.in 
the year, and generally produces seven or eight 
young at a time; whence may be calculated the 
wonderful and almost incredible increase of which a 
single pair might in a few years be capable; but as 


their propagation is rapid, their enemies are also nu- 


merous. Foxes, foumarts, and almost all animals of 
the weasel kind, make them their prey, without reck- 
oning the immense numbers taken for the use of mane 
Indeed, if a considerable reduction did not by va- 


rious means take place, there is every reason to be- 
Jieve that their numbers would exceed the means of 


support, and totally consume the whole vegetable 
produce of the country. In this animal, therefore, as 
well as in many others, we discover a striking dis- 
play of the wisdom of the Creator, in so exactly pro- 
portioning the measure of fecundity and destruction. 

» The rabbit is not among the indigenous animals of 
America; but in many of the West-India islands there 
are great numbers, which have originated from a stock 
carried thither from the old continent. : 
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One siriking dissimilarity between the habits of 
this quadruped, and -those of the hare; to which, al- 
though inferior in size, it bears so visible a resem- 
blance, is, that'the former burrows in holes in the 
ground, while the latter depends on speed for its se- 
curity. The flesh of the rabbit, as well as that of the 
hare, is esteemed unclean by the Jews, and the Ma- 
‘hometans, but is considered as a delicacy among 
Christians; and the fur of the one as well as of the 
other, constitutes a considerable article in the manus 
facture of hats. The skins of the rabbits, indeed, 
constitute no small part of the profits of those who 
keep warrens. Thus, my dear Sir, you see how won- 
derfully the Creator has multiplied his blessings, and 
how much he has rendered this ‘prolific little animal 
conducive to our conveniency and comfort. 

Leaving you for a while to the enjoyment of re- 
flections so pleasing, and so well adapted to excite in 
your mind sentiments of gratitude to the Author of 
every good, . , 
Iam, dear Sir, 

os Your’s, é&c. 
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* Her chariot isan empty haze! nut, 
Made by the joiner squirrel, or old grub, 
Time out of mind the fairies’ coach. makers.” 
SHAKSPEARB 
DEAR’SIR, 


AS the objects which natural history presents are so 
exceedingly numerous, and your ether. pursuits pre- 
vent your application entirely to this branch of know- 
ledge, and especially as it is not my design to impose 
on your memory a burdensome task, which might in- 
terfere with the studies necessary for your profession . 
but'rather to lead ‘you by the way of an agreeable 
amusement to the delightful. contemplation of the 
‘wisdem, power, and beneficence of the Creator, dis- 
L 
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played,in, his works, I shall, in pursuance. of my ori- 
ginal plan, without descending to minutie, carry you! 
forward to some of the most striking objects of the: 
animal creation;, and, in ;this undertaking, I hope I: 
shall be able to season instruction with pleasure. _ 
__Tmight, indeed, take up your time with elaborate 
descriptions of the Guinea. pig, an animal.of diminu-* 
tive size and dnconsiderable utility in comparison of 
many, others; and which, as it is often.domesticated 
among us, you will probably one time or other have: 
an opportunity of observing; as, also of the spotted 
cavy, the agouti, and many. others too numerous to: 
examine in detail, most. of them. natives of. South: 
Ajnerica, or other\distant regions, and seldom seen in 
these parts of the world; but, knowing well the-value | 
of your time, and the importance of your studies, I- 
shall endeavour to exhibit such objects as are’ more 
particularly interesting... I cannot, however, amit to 
take notice of Saupe de weal 
ee ipa s: THE SQUIRREL, | 
a beautiful little animal, yequally remarkable for the 
elegance of its form, the liveliness of its disposition, 
and the agility of its motions. It is gentle and harm- 
fess: though naturally wild, it is easily domesticated ; 
and although excessively timid, it. soon becomes fa+ 
miliar. Sea chk jac 
The head, body, tail, and legs, of this elegant little 

-quadruped, are of a bright brown colour; the belly 
and breast are white, its eyes black, large, and full of 
_vivacity; but its tail, which is long and umbrageous, 

constitutes its greatest singularity, as well as-its prin- 
cipal ornament. It is also not Jess useful than ornas 
mental; .fcr being: sufficiently large and bushy to co- 
ver.the whole Best it serves as an excellent defence | 
agaist the inelemencies of the weather. It’ also’ 
greatly assists it-im clinging’ and: adhering: to trees ; 
and: Linneus, as well as:other naturalists, assures us, 
that 1a ¢crossing»a river, the squirrel places itself upon’ 
a piece, of bark,tand erecting its’ tail, in order’to catch 
the wind, uses. itas:a’sail, and thus‘commits itself to 
the mercy of the waves: It-would certainly be both’ 
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eurlous and intéresting to be an eye-witness of one of 
their voyages, and a benevolent heart could not fors 
bear wishing safety and success to the little naviga~, 


tors. “ The: fact, indeed, would: appear. incredible, 
were it not attested by such respectable evidence., 
If, however, ‘it be trué, it exhibits a striking specimen, 
of anithalinstivict, although not-more. wonderful than, 
many others Which are displayed in the brute crea- 
tid? OF BE geo’ Che ee 


| . 98 ef: ailties send 
The s uirrel lives in woods and groyes; and makes 


its nest df dry leaves in the hollows of trees: jt selay 
dom descends to the ground, but leaps, from tree. ta. 
_ tree with astonishing agility... It sits upto. eat, and. 
feeds itself with its fore paws. Its food consists, of 
fruits, huts, acorns, &¢. of which it accumulates, a, 
plentiful store for its winter provision. In the spring 
it feeds on young shoots and. buds,. and is extremely... 
fond of the cones of the fir tree. This beautiful, little. 
animal, by its sportive bounds from tree to, treey enlis. 
vens the sylvan, scene, and merits the benevolent, 
protection of man on account of ‘its- docility. and innos, 
-cencer * Being naturally fond of warmth, it..willg: - 
when domesticated, ecreep into a person's, pocket, . 


sleeve, or bosom, with the most. perfect contidencey 
iO PAA a ei bil aac ca, 
Of this anihal zoologists have enumerated.a variety 
of species, some of which are to be met within. almos¢ 
every county. Among these, are the grey, sqnirrely, 
the tur of which is yery valuable; the black s uiryel, 
of Mexicos. the Barbary and the palm, cine 2 the, 
fat squirrel, which, among the Romans, was esteemed, 
a great delicacy for the table, and which, they kept. 
and fed ja, places constructed for that, purpose, andi 
distinguished by; the, name. of gliraria,. and,-many-' 
others. | In, conformity, however, ‘to. the conciseness, 
ofmy plan, T shall ouly,observe thes. oo) oye doar 
(eee _ FLYING SQUIRREL, | werner th Lem 
which 41s peculiarly; distinguished by a membranous 


“continuation of the skin of the sides.:and bell y extends! 


ing ‘front the fore,to the hind feet. '. By, this, appens. 
dage it isso much assisted in making bounds from 
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tree to.tree, that it frequently springs to the distance 
pf twenty or thirty yards. Its skin is remarkably 
fine and soft, being covered with a beautiful fur, of a 
dark colour in some parts, and a lighter in others. Its 
head is small’ and elegant. It is mild in its dispost- 
tion; but, although easily tamed, it is difficult to re- 
tain in a state of domestication, and seizes the first op- 
portunity of making its escape. It is less than the 
common squirrel: it lives in trees, sleeps in the day, 
but exhibits its activity in the night. 

The membranous appendage connecting its legs, 
being stretched out in the act of leaping, extends the 
surface of the body, by which it is better supported 
by the air and the acceleration of its fall is retarded. 
This gives it the appearance of flying, from which its 
name has originated. \ > / 
ce a THE JERBOA 
merits particular attention, on account of the allusions 
made to it in the Setiptures, it being the Damon Is-_ 
--yael, or Lamb of Jsrael of the Arabs, and. is supposed 
to be the coney of holy writ which was classed among 
the unclean beasts; our rabbit or coney being un- 
known in Palestine. It is also the mouse mentioned 
in the book of the Prophet Isaiah, chap. lvi. verse 17. 
¥¢ is'a lively and harmless animal; it lives on vegeta- 
bles, and burrows in the ground like the rabbit. 

“The Jerboa is remarkable for the singular construc- 
tion of its legs, the fore ones being not more than one 
inch in length, and used not for walking but for con- 
veying victuals to its mouth. The hind legs are nak- 
ed and like those of a bird, with only three toes on 
each foot. Its hair is long and soft, reddish on the 
back, and white on the belly and the breast, with a 
large black band across the thighs, in the form of a 
crescent. Its tail is longer than its hody and termi- 
nates in a black tuft, tipt with white. Its head, very 
much resembles that of a rabbit; but in size this ani- 
mal is somewhat less thanarat. ” 

This singular quadruped is chiefly found in Bar- 
bary, Egypt and Palestine: there are ‘also some spe~ 
cies of it in Siberia, Tartary, and some other parts of 
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Asia. Jt makes its nest of the finest herbage, rolls it- 
self up with its head between its thighs, and during 
the winter remains in a torpid state without taking 
any food. When pursued it springs with such agility 
that its feet scarcely seem to touch the ground. It 
is easily tamed, appears fond of warmth, and, by wrap- 
ping itself up close with hay, it seems to be sensible 
of the approach of cold weather. 

J THE KANGAROO | | 
is an animal unknown to the naturalists of former ages, 
and for the knowledge of which we are indebted to 
the improvement of navigation, and the discoveries of 
modern times. It is a native of New Holland, where 
‘it was first discovered by Sir Joseph Banks. Its head, 
neck-and shoulders are small, the lower parts of the 
body much thicker, especially towards the rump. Its 
ears are large and erect, the end of the nose black, 
with whiskers on both the upper and lower jaws. Its 
tail is long and taper, being very thick near the 
Tump, and narrowing to a point. But the most re- 
markable eon? in this animal is the construction 
of its legs, in which it resembles the Jerboa, The 
fore legs are extremely short, and only used for digs. 
ging in the ground, or carrying its food to its mouth. 
It moves entirely on its hind legs, which are nearly 
as long as its whole body. On these it springs with — 
suelt strength and rapidity as to outstrip the fleetest 
greyhound, making successive bounds of ten’ or 
twelve feet. It leaps from rock to rock jn an asto- 
nishing manner, and over bushes seven or eight feet. 
high, without apparent effort. 3 

The Kangaroo is generally of an ash colour: . it 
feeds entirely on vegetables and its flesh js whole- . 
some and palatable food. There are two kinds, a 
larger and 4 smaller; the largest that has been shot 
weighed 140lb. and measured in length, from the 
point of the nose to the rump, four feet, and its tail 
two feet ene inch: the length of the fore legs was one 
foot, and that of the hind legs two feet eight inches. 
The smaller kind seldom weighs above 601b. gmat 

This animal is furnished with a pouch in whieh jts 
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young are fostered; but its astonishing agility under 
‘such seéming disadvantages is the most striking cir- 
-cumstance by which it is distinguished ‘and which de- 
monstrates that the Author of Nature can communi- 
‘éate activity, and vigor to any conformation of parts. 
or at de hee. RANGAROO, RAT + geass 

is a native of the same country and may: be regarded 
as an epitome of the above described animal which ut 
exactly resembles jn its construction, and difiers from 
it only in size, being no bigger than a rabbit: itdives 
en yoretables and burrows in the, ground. 


It is worthy of observation that.the Kangaroo is the 
only quadruped that is good for food yet discovered 
in the country of which it is a native; this circum- 
stance, however, may lead us to.observe that such is 
the diffusive goodness of the Creator, and such, his 
providential care in providing for the support of man, 
that every country yet. known produces some supply 
’ -ef animal as well as vegetable sustenance. v4 
As I would that every circumstance adapted to ex- 
‘cite sentiments of gratitude to the Giver-of all good 
_ ‘things should make a deep impression en your mind, 
I shail conclude -by recommending to your attention 
‘this important consideration, and at the same time 
subscribe myself, . | 
4 ' > mm ~. c 
; wear Sir, 
Your’s, &e, 


Fi 
‘LETTER XXXVII. 
o_ The savage rat ' 
When tain’d and taught, to gazing crowds is shewn.”’ 
DEAR SIR, 


CL SHALL now make. a transition from an agreeable 
and inoffensive species of animals to another of more 
noxious propensities, which, notwithstanding their di 
_minutive size, are capable of giving us much trouble 
and serve to shew that the Author oi Nature can-pro 
duce inconyeniencies as well.as benefits to’ mankin« 
by the slenderest-meuns.’ Of this truth welmay fine 
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THE GREAT RAT. "923 
» suflicient demonstrations jn taking a view of the Rat 
kind. ; ; ih Ns 
7 THE'GREAT RAT ** 
is an animal well OWN In’ England, although sup- 
posed to have come originally from Norway. From 
whatever country it came, ot by whatever means it 
was introduced, it has been found impossible to ex el 


i 


this formidable invader. Before the arrival of this 


‘troublesome stranger this ‘country was infested with 
the black rat, which was much less inju¥ious than its 
rival; but the species is now almost extinct, being 
‘nearly extirpated by the Norway Rat, which is much 
‘superior in'strength, voraciousness and ferocity. The 
‘latter which is now universally diffused throughout 


' «the country, ‘is about nine inches long, of a grey co- 


Jour, and the throatand belly of a dirty white: its tail 
Als as long as its body, and nearly destitute of hair. 
Though small, weak, and contem ptible in its ap- 
pearance, it isa more formidable enemy fo. mankind 
than those that possess the Sreatest strength, “No art 
an counteract its various powers of annoyance, and 
force is ineffectually oppoded to an adversary possess- 
‘ing such @ variety of means to baffle its efforts. ss 
The rat is a bold and fierce animal; its bite is keen, 
and ‘the wound it inflicts painful and difficult to heal: 
¥ 
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am Tapacuy has GO bounds, for i pi Cyr Girevery orcas 
ture which it is able to subdue, and does incalculable 
mischief among grain and fruits. It refuses scarcely: 
any article of food, and few places-are secure from 
its depredations. os 

A numerous host of enemies. combine for the de- 
struction of this noxious quadruped, Several Ainds 
of dogs pursue rats with eagerness and kill them, al- 
though none will eat their flesh. The cat is also one 
of their formidable adversaries ; but the weazel _Is 
‘their most determined enemy, and hunts them witlt 
“unceasing avidity. The ferret is also employed in 
the same business: and mankind have employed the 
Vatious means of traps and poison in order to destroy 
these troublesome intruders; but no method hitherto 
discovered has been able to effect their extirpation. 
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“Mhecsagacity of these animals in avoiding the traps 
‘andsnates laid for them is astonishing and well 
known; and their various means of eluding danger, 
together with their amazing fecundity, producing 
‘from twelve to eighteen young’ at one time, render 
ineffectual the united efforts of such a multitude of 
enemies as combine for their destruction. Their 
numbers would indeed increase beyond all power of 
restraint, but that insatiable voraciousness impels them 
to devour one another, and the weaker invariably fall 
a prey to the stronger. ete 

M. St. Pierre informs us that in tne Isle of France 
rats are so extremely numerous that at sun set they 
may be seen running about in all directions, and fre- 
quently destroy a whole crop of corn in-a single 
night. In some of the houses they swarm so prodi- 
giously, that thirty thousand have been killed in a 
year; they have also subterraneous magazines of 
corn and fruit, and even climb the trees to devour the 
young birds. / { 

Kaempfer asserts that the Japanese have a method 
of taming these rats, and of teaching them a variety 
‘of entertaining tricks, which are occasionally exhibit- 
ed for the amusement of the populace. 

It is a singular circumstance in the history of these 
animals that the skins of such a5 haye been found des 
voured in their holes have been curiously turned in- 
side out, every part, even to the ends of the toes, be- 
ing completely inverted. 

THE LEMING, OR LAPLAND MARNOT. 

This animal presents one of these singular phano- 
mena which to the curious observer of nature, have 
always appeared particularly striking, and is distin- 
guished from all other quadrupeds by habits peculiar 
‘to itself, and for which it puzzles philosophy to ac- 
count. It is found only ia the northern parts of our 
continent, where immense numbers of these little ani- 
mals sometimes overspread large tracts of eountry, 
especially in Lapland, Sweden, and Norway. Their 
appearance happens at uncertain periods, but, fortu- 
nately for the inhabitants of these countries, not of- 
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tener than once or twice in twenty years. As ‘the 


source from whence they originate in such astonishing 


numbers is yet unexplored by the naturalist, it is no 
wonder that the ignorant Laplander should serioushy” 
believe they are rained from the ‘clouds. ar? 
This creature is somewhat less than a rat, and run 
very swiftly, although its legs are short: and slender. 
Its head is of a pointed form;, and in each jaw it has 
two cutting teeth, with which. it bites very keenly: 


“its eyes are small and its ears.short: its fore: legs are 


shorter than the hind onés.. The colour of its body 
and head. is: tawny, and variegated-with:- large black 


‘Spots, irregularly arranged;. and the belly: is: white- 


tinged:with yellow. : 
Fhe- Leming must be prolific beyond conception;. 


-but the most astonishing circumstance of the natural: 


history of these animals is their destructive migra— 
tions. Myriads pour down from the mountains, and 
form an overwhelming troop, which nothing can re- 
sist. The disposition of their march is generally im. 
Fines, about three feet asunder, and exactly parallel. 
In this order they advance with as much regularity 
as a well disciplined army; and it is remarked that: 
their course is always from the N. W..6v.S: E. They 
frequently cover the extent of a square mile, trayei- 
ling in the night. They always halt in the day, and: 
m: the evening resume their march. ‘No opposition. 
ean stop them, and whatever way their course is. di~ 
rected, neither fire nor water can tura them out of 


their road. If a lake ox ariver happen to intercept- 


their progress they instantly take the water, and swim 
across or perish ia the attempt. It seems, indeed, 
as if they were impelled by some secret: impulse 
which prevents them from ever dewating from:their- 


‘direct route ; for if a fire interrupt.their course. they: 


instantly plunge into the flames;: if. a well, they dart. 


down into it; +f a hay-rick be: in their road they eat _ 

through it; if a house, they climb.over. its, and neyer- 

turn an inch out of their way: If. thousands perish,. 

thousands still supply their place, until the. whole co-- 

luinn be destroyed. Happily for. mankind they. eat 
L.2. 
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nothing that» is prepared for human subsistence; and 
if they force their passage through a house they will 
‘mot touch any thing except such roots or vegetables 
‘as they may happen to find in it.) If a-man or any 
_ ‘animal should chance. to fall in their way, the little» 
“animals are no way discouraged by any disproportion 
of strength; but fly furiously at their opponent, with 
‘a barking noise like that of a:young whelp, and no- 
‘thing’can induce them to relinquish the attack: 
«' Wherever they pass they destroy every trace “of 
‘vegetation, and when subsistence fails, they are “said 
“to divide into two ‘different armies,’ which engage 
swith the most deadly hostility, and continue fighting 
and devouring each other till they are ‘all entirely de- 
' stroyed: such myriads of them have been found (Pag 
‘dead, that the air has been infected, ‘and sometimes 
-caused ‘malignant distempers: numbers of them are 
‘also destroyed ‘by foxes, weazels; &c. which follow 
them in their march, so that from what place soever 
they come, none ever return:from their migrations. 
Contemplate, my dear sir, the singular history of this 
‘animal, and then say whether the God of Nature be 
_ ‘not wonderful in his works. ae 
tects, : THE MOUSE . 
“-4s'an animal which is diffused throughout almost ever 
part of the world: it seeris to be a constant attendant 
4on man, and is seldém' found but near his dwelling. 
‘When viewed without that prejudice which most peo- 
ple entertain against this creature, it is a'pretty little 
animal. In its general formation, as well as its colour, 
‘it resembles a’ rat, but without that aspect of ferocity 
by which the latter is distinguished. "Its skin is sleek 
and soft, its eyes lively, ‘all its limbs are formed with 
‘delicacy, and its motions ‘are quick and-active. In- 
‘this animal, as’well.as in the rat, the long naked'tal 
_chas the most disgusting appearance. 8 
“The mouse ‘produces ‘young several times in the — 
“yéar, and has generally ten or a dozen at a litter; and 
in fifteen days the young ones aré’able to provide for 
themselves. Aristotle says, that having. shut up a — 
mouse big with young in a vessel and provided plen-- 
eth < ) 1 x 5 
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THE MOUSE, 


extinction... - . Hay . 

_, There are several varieties of the mouse, which for 
brevity’s sake we: shall omit, and proceed, to some~ 
fhing more interesting. . They have all a pretty near 
resqamblance:. The. principal. difference ‘is in the 
shrew-mouse, which with a body of the same shape 
and colour, and nearly of the same size as that of the 
rest of the kind, has the head and nose shaped like 
; ‘26 
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those of the swine, and is in some places ealled the 
pig-mouse. 

; THE MOLE arr 

is an animal which merits in no small degree: the at- 
tention of the naturalist; for being destined to a sub- 
terraneous life, its conformation is admirably adapted 
’ to its peculiar mode of providing subsistence. It pos- 
sesses in an eminent degree, the senses of hearing and. 
smelling; of which the former gives it notice of the 
approach of danger, and the latter enables it to find 
its prey in the obscurity of its dwellings under the. 
surface of the ground. It is not destitute of sight as 
has formerly been supposed: its eyes indeed are ex- 
tremely small; but it is more than probable that they 
are so formed as to admit distinct images of the dimi- 
nutive objects of its pursuit. The wisdom of the Cre- 
ator is evidently and invariably displayed in the 
adaptation of each creature to its'particular mode of liv~ 
ing, of which we have in this curious little quadru 

ped a remarkable instance. “While the ‘mele enjoys 
that perfection of hearing and smelling so necessary 
to its peculiar mode of living, its optics appear per- 
fectly adapted to its contracted sphere of vision. The 
piercing eye of the ea le would, to this animal, be. 
not only useless but manifestly inconvenient. 


The whole form of its body, but particularly the _ 


construction of its fore feet, are admirably adapted to 
the purpose of making its way in the earth with faci- 
lity. They-are destitute of hair, and have a broad: 
palm, almost resembling a hand; but they are fixed 
so close to the body that the animal can scarcely be 
said to have any legs. It remains almost incessantly 
under ground, and if it happen to be surprised on.the 
surface, it burrows in am instant. 

The skin of the mole is remarkable for its beauty, 
and if converted to a proper-use, would probably -be 
not less estimable for its value. We are indeed im- 
formed that an ingenious gentleman of Newcastle has- 


discovered a method whereby the exquisitely fine fur _ 


of this hitherto despised animal may possibly become — 
of great importance to the public. Being incorporat--_ 
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ed with other materials, it forms a stamen of peculiar 
strength and beauty for the purpose of making hats, 
superior to any hitherto used in that valuable branch 
of manufacture. Mr. Bewick adds, that the gentleman 
has obtained a patent for this useful discovery. 

The colour of the mole is generally black, but some 
have been found with white spots, and others per- 
fectly white. . Its fur is very short, close set, softer - 
than the finest velvet, or nals than the fur of any ~ 
other animal; and, although it lives in the earth, it is 
always exceedingly clean and glossy. It is. somewhat 
singular, that while the ermine and sable are sought 
in the recesses of their immense solitudes in the ri- 
gorous climates and desolate regions of the north, no- 
use has been made of a fur, which in beauty is scarcely 
inferior to any that Siberia can furnish. | 

This animal is exceedingly prolific: it breeds un- 
der ground, where it forms a commodious nest of moss: 
or fine herbage. It makes its subterraneous tracks 
in various directions, and: throws. up here and there 
large heaps of mould, which are very prejudicial, and 
consequently render its. destruction an object of atten- _ 
tion to the farmer. Be 
__ The desolation which these animals commit in-gar- 
dens and cultivated grounds, are indeed much greater 
than the generality of people would suppose possible. 
M. de Buffon informs us that, in the year 1740, he 
planted about sixteen acres of land with acorns, af 
which the quarter part was carried off by the moles; _ 
and in many of their subterraneous retreats were. 
found half a bushel, and in some a bushel. After dis- 
covering this circumstance, our author caused a num- 
ber of iron traps to be constructed, by which he. 
caught about thirteen hundred. moles. in less than three 
weeks. . 

Nature, which in every part of the animal creation 
displays her diversifying energy, has formed several 
varieties of this animal. One species found in Sibe- 
' Fia is of a beautiful green and gold colour, which va- 
ries with the light. ‘Fhe yellow mole of North Ame- 
rica is larger than that of Europe, and, like the latter, 
ok 8 . ; 
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Gs covered with a ‘fur exquisitely fine, soft, and glossy $ 
‘and aiother kind is found in Virginia, of a black co-° 

Jour, vatiegated with purple. aR 
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teen “THE OPOSSUM Bis HH Le 
is an animal of ‘which nature has formed several va- 
‘rieties; but all. of them distinguished from. every 
“other quadruiped, except the kangaroo, by having a 
‘pouch under the ‘belly, in which ‘the female deposits 
her young immediately after they are brought forth, 
rN . “FT py, . 203% } “ie! . * 45) SF Mey a 
and nourishes them until they be able to provide for 


c*? 


‘themselves. |. i 
*“-'Phis animal is nearly as large as a cat; but its ge- 
“neral figure resembles that of a fox. Its legs are 
short, and its feet, or rather hands, are not unlike 
those of a monkey. The construction of legs and_ 
hands indicates its a Las of speed; but this dis- 
advantage is counterbalanced by the facility and ex-. 
pedition with whiclr it climbs trees, where it conceals 
“jtself in the branches, and surprises the birds that 
come within its reach. ~ ‘ we 
The opossum: is rémarkable for possessing the fa- 
culty of suspending itself by the tail, and continuing 
for hours in that situation, from which it darts on its 
prey with surprising’ agility and unerrmg aim. By 
“means of its tail, it can also fling itself from one tree 
to another. It is easily domesticated, but is nota 
very agreeable inmate, on account of w rank and dis- 
gusting odour that exhales from ‘its skin. Its flesh is 
‘eaten by the Indians, ‘and ib taste is said to resemble 
that of a young pig. "The Indians also dye its hair, 
and weave it into garters, and various other articles. 
This animal was, by M. de Buffon, supposed to be- 
Yong peculiarly to America; but it-is now found. to 
exist-in several of the Oriental and South Sea islands. 
THE FLYING OPOSSUM... |. 
‘cannot be overlooked among the uncommon varieties 
‘of this siigular animal. Tts-ears aré large and erect, 
and it is furnished with a membranous appendage 
connecting the légs, similar to that of the flying sqtin'- 
rel, and of-which it makes use in the same manner to 
fly front ‘tree to’ tree: . Can we'refrain to admire the 
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‘power and wisdom of the’ Creator, which we ‘sée so 
‘conspicuously displayed in the various forms of ani-. 
Riated Natwest” 9! Qo olqsialaos wan Ari 

~ This’ animal ‘is also remarkable for the exquisite 
_firreness' of its fur, which is more delicate, and of ‘a ~ 
‘finer texture, than that of ‘Most other animals. It iss 


a | 


‘of a beautiful dark ‘colour, mixéd with grey, and is 
extremely smooth and glossy: on ‘the throat and 
‘belly it is white,’ and each hip is adorned with a 
tawney-coloured spot!'*’ daly . ie Ala 
«Tt is now; my dear Sir,’when'we are drawing to- 
wards the conclusion of our suryey of the first great 
division of animated ature, that you are to prepare 
for the contemplation of objects’ still more’ curious 
and striking : than those ‘you have’ yet met with. 
Leaving you, ‘therefore, a’ short time this expecta- 
tion; I shall for thé present ‘conclude with ‘assurine:, 
.you, that, with évery sentiment of Sincere affection, 
Seri. | Tam, dear Sir, © |, Abe digay 
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« There roam the ape, the monkey, and baboon, 
Fearless and fierce amid their Native woods.” 
DEAR SIR, | 
| HASTEN to resume our correspondence, in order 
to gratify the expectation which I am sensible the 
conclusion of my last letter has raised, by announcing 


the exhibition of:some of the most curious pieces of 


Nature’s, workmanship: Lind digons GON 
The objects of curiosity; which Iam now going to 
‘bring forward to your view, are some of the most re- 
-markableand interesting . Hi} HD | . 
ae ANIMALS OF: THE MONKEY KIND. 
» These:are a race which consists of a ‘greater varie- 
‘ty of kinds; and makes nearer approaches to the hu- 
man. species, both in form and action than any other 
class.of animal beings, +» HH saute Fa 
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Monkies of different kinds have been broughtinte 
Europe, and exhibited for the amusement of those: 
who delight in contemplating the wonders of the cre- 
ation; but they are natives only of the warmest parts 
ef the globe, and abound chiefly in the torrid zone, 
where they entertain with their frolics, and annoy 
with their mischievous pranks, the inhabitants of the 
tropical regions. 

In those countries, indeed, they are sometimes. 
amusing, but oftener troublesome neighbours, for their 
restless activity can be equalled only by their mis~ 
chievous ingenuity. ; ern 

In the woods of Africa, from Senegal to Ethiopia, 
on the east, and the Cape of Good Hope.on the:south, 
monkies are exceedingly numerouss. -They also 
abound in allwparts of India, and the Oriental islands, 
as also in Japaif; and the southern provinces of Chinas 
and they are likewise found in great numbers in'gvery 


part of South America, from the isthmus of Darien, to 


the river La Plata... 


-.” The wumbers and various species of these animals, 

have induced naturalists to distinguish them by three 
grand divisions,?viz.. Apes, or such as have no tails; 
Baboons, which have short tails; and Monkies, which. 
’ have long tails.) 


In the ape kind, we see the whole externa} struc- 
ture impressed with a striking resemblance of the hu- 


Lee 


man figure, and endowed with the capability of simi- 
lar exertions. They walk erect, and the conformation 
of their hands and feet exactly resembles that of ours. 
The baboon exhibits-a less striking likeness of the hv- 
‘man form. He generally walks upon ali four, and 
seldom erect, except through the influence of instruc- 
tion and constraint. These animals have shert tails, 
long faces, and eyes deeply sunk in their sockets: 
they are extremely ugly, and their disposition is cha~ 
racterized by the most brutal fierceness. Some ba- 
boons are in.stature as. tall as a man, and far superiot 
jn strength. , 

The monkey kind is. much less than the former, 
and appears still further removed from the human 
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apecies. They are an active, lively, and mischievous 

_ face of animals, full of grimace and frolicsome gam- 
bols, fond of imitatmg human actions, prying and in- 
quisitive, restless and troublesome, and exceedingly 

addicted to thieving. They sit upon their posteriors, 
but never walk erect. 

THE OURANG-OUTANG, OR WILD MAN OF THE WooDs, 
is found in the interior parts of Africa, in Madagas- 
car, and in some parts of the East-Indies; but the isle 

of Borneo is the place where it chiefly abounds. It 
avoids mankind, and resides only in the most solitary 
deserts. As this animal is the largest of all the ape 
kind, it also bears the nearest resemblance to the hu- 
man form. Some of this species are said to exceed 
six feet in height. They are active, strong, and m- 
_ trepid. They hve wholly on fruits, nuts, and other 
spontaneous productions of the warm countries ‘which 
‘they inhabit. ‘gf 
Several of these animals have been brought to Eu- 
‘rope; but having been taken very young, it is proba- 
ble that the coolness of the climate both softens their 
fierceness, and obstructs their growth, and none have - 
been seen in these parts of the world which exceeded 
’ ‘five feet in height. Dr. Tyson, a learned physician 
and naturalist, gives an accurate description of one of - 
the species which was brought from Angola into this 
country ; and in order to enable you to form an idea 
of this extraordinary animal, I shall delineate it in 
the words of that gentleman: , 
The body was entirely covered with hair, the 
colour of which was perfectly black, and the texture 
of it bore a greater resemblance to the human than to. 
that of the brute: that which grew upon the head and 
the chin was considerably longer than the rest. The 
face was like that of a man, the forehead longer, and 
‘the head round: the upper and lower jaws were not 
so prominent as in monkies but flat like that of the 
--human race: the ears and teeth had, likewise, a 
greater similitude to the man than the brute: the 
bending of the arms and legs were the same; and in 
‘the whole figure of the animal an affinity might be 
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or 


traced. The face, hands,.and soles of the feet-were . © 


, it Was accustomed to the use. of clothes, it became 


out any assisiance, and. carry the remaining to some 


toned to do.’’ te aid 
M. de Buffon says, that he saw one of these singu- 


“Jar animals sit at table, wipe its mouth with a napkin 
vatter drinking; pour the wine into its glass; usea — 


> 


fork and spoon to carry the victuals to its reuth; .put 
sugar into its. cup; pour out the tea, and leave it to 
cool; and, in short, so exactly imitate human actions, 
that, it was astonishing to see how compretery “ine 
stinctive sagacity was in this creature substituted for 
reason, et ae : 
From these anecdotes, it appears that the ourang- 
.outang, at least the less and milder kind, may, when 
taken young, be easily tamed and rendered extremely 
docile and tractable; but a very indiilerent picture 
‘is exhibited by trayellers, of those which are found 
in the immense solitudes of Africa, as wellas in some 
paris of the) east, and especially in Borneo. They | 
are not only exceedingly swift, but so strong, that — 
one of them could overcome several men. It is there- — 
fore impossible to take them alive, especially.asthey 
generally go inscompanies, armed-with thick» clubs, — 
with which they will not hesitate to attack the strong- — 
.est and fiercest animals, not excepting. even the el¢- * 


Pe. fee 


phant. And it. is worthy of remark, that this is the 


vonly animal that makes use of any other, weapons 
than such‘as are natural. In the island.of Borneo, 
_ where the ourang-outang, chiefly abounds, it is hunt- 
“ed by the inhabitants in the same manner as the lion 
and the elephant; and even the king and his courtiers 


follow the chase of this animal with great eagerness ; 
for although its resemblance to the human form might 


‘be supposed’ to procure it pity and protection, we 


shall scarcely wonder that it should not mect with ei- 


- ther, when we consider the fierceness of its disposi- 


tion, and ‘its formidable hostility to man. Fe 

This singular animal has been. described by seve- 
ral naturalists and travellers, particularly by Battel 
Bosman, Schouten, M. La Brosse, M. Grose and Py- 
rard. Their descriptions are all interesting, but too 
long for insertion in this letter, especially as’ you 


know, my, dear Sir, that my design is rather to give 


you that gcneval knowledge of nature, which every 
gentleman’ ought to possess, than to direct your at- 


tention to those minutiz which are more particularly 
suited to the investigations of such as make these 


studies their peculiar profession. .I shall only observe, 
that'all these accounts of the ourang-outang, although 
they somewhat differ in Certain minute particarars, 
auree upon the whole, and the ditterences aiscover- 


able in the relation of travellers, are only such as 


may reasonably be supposed to exist’ between differ- 


ent individuals ofthe same species in the endless di- 


versity of nature’s ever-varying form. 9) | 


 Thave, my dear Sir, been somewhat particular ‘in’ 


exhibiting the external structure and characteristic 
disposition .of this extraordinary creature; since it 
must be considered as one of the wonders of nature, 
Which shews how nearly the animal may approach 


to the human form, and how much instinct may, in 
some respects, imitate intellect. In the latter coms ~ 


parison, however, we canuot but perceive an immensh 
disproportion. The ourang-outang soon attains to the 
erfection of its imitative operations, and arrives ata 
pundary which it cannot pass, « Instinctive Sagacity 
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it appears to possess in an eminent degree, but exhi- 
bits no marks of imtellectual operation, no traces of 
reason; between matter and mind there will always 
be an immense interval. The near approach of this 
animal to the human form, without possessing any of 


the faculties of the human mind, will undoubtedly | 


excite our gratitude to the beneficent Creator, for the 
high prerogatives accorded to us in the inestimable 
gift of intellect. 
THE LONG-ARMED APE, 

‘is the animal which, next to the ourang-outang, bears 
the nearest resemblance to the human form: it has no 
tail, and walks erect. Its ordinary stature is from 
three to four feet: its visage is flat, of a tawny colour, 
and encircled with grey hair: its eyes are large and 
sunk; amd, on the whole, it has a remarkable singu- 


& 


larity of aspect. But the most striking distinction of ° 


this animal ts, the extraordinary length of its arms, 
which reach to the ground when it stands in an up- 
right posture. It feeds on the fruits, leaves, and bark 
of trees; is of a mild and tractable disposition; and, 
like all the ape and monkey race, is fond of imitation. 
‘It is a native of India, and several of the Oriental 
islands. 
THE BABOON 
differs from most animals of the ape kind, not oe in 
external formation, but in its disposition, which is 
fierce and untractable. There are several varieties 
of this animal, which altogether constitute a fierce 
and formidable race. The baboon is exceedingly 
strong; its body and limbs are thick; it tail is about 
eight inches long; its height, when standing upright, 
from four to five feet. Its head is large; and its 
‘shoulders, which are of an amazing thickness, indi- 
dicate its prodigious strength: its eyes are small and 
deeply sunk; its teeth are large and formidable ; and 
in each cheek it has a pouch, into which, when sa- 
tiated with eating, it puts the remainder of its food. 
Its body is covered with hair, ofa light reddish brown, 
that on the head is long; the buttocks are generally 
ef a red colour, and naked. 
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This animal is of so ferocious a disposition, that 
neither art nor caresses can render it docile or tract- 
able: it is not, however, carnivorous, but feeds en- 
_tirely on roots, fruits, and other vegetables. It inha- 
_ bits the hottest parts of Africa; and numerous troops 
sometimes enter the cultivated parts, and plunder the 
gardens and fields. ane 
One of these animals seen by Mr. Pennant, at 
Chester, was of surprising strength, and extremely 
fierce: it went on all fours, and never stood erect, 
unless compelled by its keeper, but would frequently 


sit on its rump in a crouching attitude, with its arms. 
' crossed before the nelly: It was particularly fond of 


cheese and wheat; and whenever any ears of the lat- 
ter were given to it, it dexterously picked out the 
grains with its teeth, and ate them. Its voice was 2 
Kind of roar, somewhat like that of a lion, except that 
it was low, and rather inward. This species is re- 
_markably fond of eggs; and one of them has been 
known to put eight into his pouches at once; then 


taking them out singly, he broke them at the end, - 


and swallowed their contents in the most deliberate 
~ manner, 


THE DOG BABOON 


is distinguished by a longer tail than the rest of this | 
humerous tribe, and seems to form the connecting . 


link between the‘baboon and the monkey kind. It 
inhabits the hottest regions of Africa and Asia. It is 
above five feet high, and exceedingly strong, vicious, 
and impudent. These animals herd together in 


_troops, and commit great depredations. Such, in-_ 


deed, are the general propensities of all the ape, ba- 
boon, and monkey kinds, whieh are all of them ac- 


tive, cunning and mischievous creatures, and trouble. _ 


some neighbours. 

From the baboon race, we shall, my dear Sir, pro- 
_ceed to take a slight view of the monkey species, a 
class of animals weaker and less formidable than the 
former, but equally dexterous, crafty, and mischiev- 
one. | 

The varieties of the monkey tribe are so numerous, 
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that it is ‘difficult to describe the different species, or 
even to entimeraté their ‘characteristic distinctions.---. 
Evéry country of the torrid zone swarms with these 
restless, petulant, and trotiblesome ‘animals; and every 
forest'is enliyened by their restless activity and fro-. 
licsome gambols: “The inhabitants of the tropical re* 


gions regard monkies as one of their greatest pests; 


as*they often do incredible damage among their fields, 
of Tndian‘corn and ‘rice, and indeed are not Jess de-, 
structive to fruit.’ Their méthod of plundering resem- 


bles’ that of the baboons, and is conducted with equal 
dexterity, sagacity, and caution. They are also very, 
troublesome to travellers, by pelting them with stoness , 
ditt'and branches Of trees. coe gt 
*Moiikies have ain’ extraordinaryaattachment to their. 


young.” This is, indéed, the- most laudable. trait in” 


T7 


frolicsome ptanks. 


thé most remarkable! I shall‘begin with the, . ;,.4, 
THE MACAQUE, OR HAIR-LIPPED MONKEY. 4) 9 o{. 
This animal is a‘native of Guinea,, Congo, and. ithe 
more southerh'parts of Africa. In size and strength, 
it nearly resembles the baboon ; its; nostrils are divid- 
ed like those of the haré! “its visage is naked, ugly; 
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and writkled; and its &spect ferocious and disgusting. 
This kind is. subdivided juto several varieties, diflers 
ent both in size afd’ colour, They are all, however, 
equally destructive in cultivated grounds, for being, 
extremely nice in their choice, they do more damage 
by pulling up what does not please them, than by 
the quantity which they devour. ah AIA 
. ee? THE PATAS, OR RED MONKEY, | os aa 
_is'néarly of the same size with the macaque, and isa 
native of the sama country, but much less frighiful, 
i its appearance ; ‘its aspect being more agreeable,, 
and its hair of a) bright red. © These plunder, plantas, 
tions and corn fields, like the former, and. use. the, 
same precautions of placing centinels, whach most. of, 
the ape, baboon, and monkey tribes adept, 
THE CATITRIX, OR GREEN MONKEY ie , 
is a beautiful aninial, On the back and tail jit is of.a. 
fine green ‘colour, and the throat and belly are.of,an. 
elegant silver white. _It is common, im the Cape de. 
erd islands, in the north of Africa, ahd in many, 
parts of the East Thdies. enh va 
oo hu LEE MONA, OR VARIED MONKEY, +. a 
is anative of Arabia, Persia, and the northern parts, 
of Africa, and is the best known. in Lurope of. all the 
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monkey tribe. ‘Tis’ back and sides are, of a. deep, 
brown colour, with black freckles: the legs, feet, and. 
tail aré black: the inside of the thighs of a pale blue $1 
and on each’ side of the tail there is usually a large, | 
White spot: the top of the head is ‘yellow, freckled 
with black’ its nose is short; its face of a dark jead 
Colour, with the beard on each side long, and of a 
greenish yellow. When tamed, it will teed on all 
_ kinds of victuals, but is particularly fond of fruit. 
Ofall the different species of this kind of animals | 
which either continent produces, ' 
THE MICO, OR FAIR MONKEY, _ 
is the most beautiful = its body is covered with hair of 
“a silver white: its head is small and round :-its face 
and ears of so lively a vermillion, that it might be 
supposed the effect of art; but N ature, in the variety 
ther colourings, every where shews that her paint 
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ings can receive no addition from the efforts of the 
pencil. The tail of this animal is long, and of a shining. — 
deep chesnut colour, and the whole assemblage of its 
colours and formation gives it an air of uncommon 
elegance. | . 

Having now, my dear Sir, laid before you a few of 
the most remarkable and best known varieties of this. 
numerous, frolicsome, mischievous, and singular race, — 
you will observe, that I have only very slightly — 

touched on this subject of Nature’s diversity. Natu- 
~ yalists have enumerated, and travellers have observ- 
ed an almost endless variety of this little bustling 
class of animals; and there is scarcely any reason to 
doubt that the immense woods of the tropical regions — 
contain a nimber of species which have escaped the 
eye of every European observer. Although man has 
so many ages been occupied in examining the ope- 
rations of Nature in the world of matter and of life, a 
great Pia of the immense abyss yet remains: unex- 
plored; and perhaps all his genius and industry will - 
never be able to investigate that boundless diversity — 
which the Omnipotent Creator has stamped on his 
works. If, however, we cannot comprehend the 
depths of his counsels, nor trace all the varieties of — 
his productions, we can so far penetrate the great de-. 
signs of his plan, as to perceive that our happiness _ 
is its object; and explore the wonders of creation su - 
ficiently to discover that wisdom, power, and good- 
ness, are every where conspicuously display ed. 

Dear Sir, 
Yours, &c, 
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-€ Domesticated otters, too, 
Employ their skill for man,” 


DEAR SIR. 
"THERE now remains only one more ramification of 
‘the quadruped race, which I purpose to exhibit to 
your view. ‘This is essentially distinguished from the 
rest of that class, by the faculty of living equally in 
the water and on the land, for which reason animals 
of this kind are usually denominated amphibious, as 
‘being inhabitants of two different elements. In these 
‘I flatter myself you will perceive the attributes of 
the Deity not less conspicuously displayed than in 
all the other classes of animated nature. 

All quadrupeds of this nature have this character- 
istic distinction, that although they are covered 
with hair, like the generality of their kind, they 
are furnished with membranes between their toes, 
which enable them to swim with facility. Some 
more nearly reseinble the constant inhabitants of the 
deep, ‘by having their. hind feet joined to the body 
like fins. » . 


e ts THE OTTER 
may be said to constitute the first step of this erada- 
tion between terrestrial and aquatic animals, the for- 
mer of which it resembles in exterior appearance and 
internal conformation, and the latter in. its ability to 
swim, as well as in its habit, and mode of subsistiunce. 
The usual length of the otter is about two fect from 
the tip, of the rose to the insertion of the tail, 
the head and nose is broad and flat, the mouth 
is formed dike that of -a fish: the neck is thick 
and short, the eyes are small, the tail is long, broad 
near the body, and gradually tapering to the point: 
the legs are short, but the joints are extremely pliant. 
~The fur of this animal is of a deep brown, with two 
small spots on each side of the nose and another un- 
der the chin’ | . 
a M 
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The otter destroys great quantities of fish, of © 
which it is remarkably fond, and which indeed con- 
stitutes its principal food: In. pursuing its prey it - 
commonly swims against the current. _ 
_ Otters ate often taken in traps; and the hunting of 
them is with some a favorite diversion; the old otter 
will in this case defend itself against the dogs to the 
last extremity. They bite keenly, and it is not easy 
to make them quit their hoki. An old otter will © 
never leave its hold but with the loss of life, nor ever | 
make any complaint for the severest wounds. 4 
_ When taken young, these animals may be easily, 

tamed, and many instances of the fact have been wit- ; 
nessed. Being accustomed in youth to obedience and — 
restraint, they become perfectly domesticated, follow — 
their masters, and employ for his service, their ta- 
lents in fishing. “a 

A person who lived near Inverness proeured a 
young otter, which he brought up tame: it would 
follow him any where, and when called by its name, - 
was always obedient. When apprehensive of dan- | 
ger from dogs, it always sought his protection, and © 
would fly into his arms for safety. It was frequently © 
employed in fishing, and sometimes caught seven or fl 

eight salmon ina day.- When tired it always refused 4 
to fish’ any longer, and then was rewarded with as 
much fish ag it could eat. When its hunger was sa- 
tisfied, it always curled itself up quite round, and | 
fell. asleep, in which state it was generally carried 
home. This animal fished in the sea as well as in a 
-river, and often took great numbers of codlings and — 
other fish. Its food was generally fresh fish, 1t was — 
also very fond of milk. It is indeed remarkable that — 
‘notwithstanding the otter’s avidity for fish, it will not — 
eat it unless it be quite fresh. When, it cannot be — 
had in that state, these animals, if kept tame, must — 
be fed with milk, pudding, &c. a 
The small otter of Poland, and the north of Eu- — 
rope, is much less than the common kind. Its colour — 
_ is a dusky brown; its fur, however, is very valuable, 4 
being in beauty esteemed next to that of the sable. — 


q 
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Indeed the fur of all_this tribe of animals is more or 
less valuable, so that although nature has assigned: 
_ their abode in the solitary recesses of deep rivers and 

extensive morasses, they are still subservient to the: 
use of man. In none of the species, however, is this 
utility so conspicuous as in that of } 

eee THE SEA OTTER. bes a 

. This is an animal of extraordinary importance in 
the commercial system of two of the greatest and 
most powerful empires on the face of the globe; for 
their skins are sold by the Russians to the Chinese, 
at the rate of eighty, and.even sometimes a hundred 
rubles.a piece. In return for this particular article 
of ‘export the Russians receive some of the most va+ 
luable cemmodities of China, and thus the skins of 
these animals, together with a variety of others, 
which furnish to the fur trade an inexhaustible sup- 
ply, constitute, as already observed, a. lucrative 
branch of commerce. - ! : 

‘The fur of the sea otter is long and thick set, ge- 
nerally of a beautiful glossy black, butin some of afine 
shining silver colour. Its legs dre thick and short, and 
the toes joined by a web. Its length from nose’ to 
tail.is about four feet or something more. The largest 
of these animals weigh eighty pounds. 

The flesh of the young otter is reckoned very de- 
licate, and is scarcely distinguishable from lamb. 

Kamtschatka, and the opposite coasts of America, 
with the numerous islands which lie between the two 
continents, are the countries where the sea otter prin- 
cipally abounds, and which, with the rest.of the furry 
tribes, render these barren and remote regions in ‘the, 
- €astern extremity of Asia, of great importance to the — 
Russian Empire. — | 
tt) be es THE BEAVER. 
isan animal in which the power of instinct appears 
_ in an eminent degree, and indeed exhibits itself in a 
form of which few traces can be found in the brute 
creation. Of all quadrupeds it is the most industri. 
ous; and its labours seem to be the result of a social 
compact formed for mutual preservation, support, and 

M2 it | 
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conveniency. If we contemplate this animal in its 
solitary state, we shall not find it distinguished by any 
superiority of instinctive sagacity above the rest of 
the quadruped race. It is by viewing it in his social 
condition that we shall find its pre-eminence. 
In the month of June, ov at the latest in Juty, the 
beavers begin to assemble, in order to form a society, 
which continues the greatest part of the year. A com- 
pany of two or three hundred is immediately collect- 
ed. These arrive from different parts, and seem to 
be directed by an irresistible impulse, to one particu- 
lar place, where they fix their abode. This is always 
by the side of some river or lake. If it be a running 
stream, of which the waters are liable to rise and fall 
their first undertaking is to construct a pier or dam 
" quite across, so as to’ form a dead water above and be- 
low. In some situations the length of this dam is not 
less than a hundred feet, and frequently ten or twelve 
fect thick at the base. If we compare the magnitude 
of the work with the powers of the arehitect, it will 
appear enormous, but the solidity with which it is 
constructed is. still more. astonishing. ‘That part of 


the river where the water is the shallowest is com- - 


monly chosen, especially if there be a large tree 
growing on its bank. ‘This tree they immediately set 


about gnawing down with their teeth, which is per-_ 


formed with astonishing speed and dexterity. Other 
trees are then cut down in the same manner, higher. 
up the stream, which they float down by water to the 
dam, where having, with their teeth, cut, off the 
branches, they place them upright against the large 
tree, which constitutes the foundation of the whole 
work, While some are’ thus busied in fixing the 
stakes, others are employed in collecting twigs, inter- 
- weaving and twisting them into the jetty work, anda 
numerous party is occupied i collecting large quan- 
tities of earth, stones, clay and other solid materials, 


which they place:on that side of the piles next the 


stream. By these joint efforts they construct a 


mound of great strength and capable of supporting: 


the pressure of a considerable weight of water. 


\ 
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When there is a lake conveniently situated for their 
purpose, this Herculean work of constructing a 
mound is unnecessary, and they never fail of chusing 
such a situation if the face of the country afford them 
an opportunity. yee. 
The mole being completed, their next care is the 
erection of their houses. These are, built on piles 


- close to the edge of the water, and are generally of | 


a form either circular or oval. They mostly cousist — 
of three stories, of which the first is below the level 
of the dam, ‘and consequently full of water. The 


apartments are about four or five feet in diameter; 


aud the walls about two. feet thick, neatly plastered 
on the inside with clay. At the top the building is 
arched like an oven, and resembles a dome. These 
edifices are constructed with such solidity as to be 
impenetrable to the heaviest rains, and.to defy the 
force of the most impetuous winds. Each house has 
two openings, one for an excursion by land, the other 
for a ready entrance into the water, in order at once 
to render convenient the procuring of subsistence and 


- to facilitate the means of escape in case of surprise, 


The number of houses in one of their settlements, is 
usually from fifteen to twenty-five. Each family has 2 
its own district, its own magazines, and its own habi- ’ 
tation; and nod strangers are ever. suffered to intrude. 
Hach beaver has its own bed of moss, and each family 
its own board of winter provision, which consists . 
principally-of the bark and boughs of trees. The - 
latter they pile up with great regularity, and use it ‘ 
as their wants require. In the front of their houses, 
facing the water, they leave an opening, which serves 
as a window, and at the same time as a balcony, 
where they can sit and enjoy the fresh air. They . 


spend a great part of the day in bathing, and almost 


always retain in the water an-upright posture, their 
head and fore parts not being often immersed. 
. No predaceous animals dare attack the united re- 


public of beavers in their fortified settlements. Man 


is the only enemy they have to fear.. Among them-_ 
bad CN a 4 ; aa 
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merous may be the inhabitants of their colony, which 
sometimes amount to three or four hundred. A com- 
mon series of toil strengthens their union: the conve- 


“selves a profound peace always subsists, however nu-- 


niencies which their joint efforts have procured, and 


the abundance of provisions which they have amass- 
ed, render them easy and happy in their respective 
families. Having moderate appetites, and entertain- 
. ing an aversion to blood and carnage, they have nei- 
ther inducements nor inclmation to: hostility and ra- 
piné; but enjoy a tranquillity which it is a pity that 
human rapaciousness should ever disturb. This, how- 
ever, is frequentiy done for the sake of their skins, 
and the drug called castorum, which is produced from 
this animal, and is found in a liquid state, in bags of 
skin about the size of an egg. This. matter, when 


dried, is capable of pulverization. It is of an oily q 


nature, of a pungent bitter taste, and of a disagree~ 


able sinell, but of considerable use and efficacy in 
medicine. al 
The skins of these animals vary in colour: in ge- 
-neral they are of a chesnut brown, more or less dark, 
but the most valuable are black. These furs consti- 
tute a valuable article of commerce. Many thou- 
sands aré annually imported into Europe from Ame- 


rica. In 1768, the Hudson-bay Company sold - 


54, 670 beaver skins at One sale. ~~ > 

The Indian hunters, lured by European commodi- 
ties, explore the ininost recesses of the American con- 
tinent inorder to discover the retreats of these inof- 
fensive animals, and procure as great a number of 
skins as possible, which they barter chiefly, for the 
noxious articles of spirituous liquors and tobacco. 


Commerce, my dear Sir, like every thing else in 


this world, is productive of a mixture of good and 


‘ 


_ 


evil. This is the case with all ‘things here below.- 


The ways of Divine Providence are inscrutable; 


but, in all- probability, ‘this mysterious -dispensa- ~ 


‘tion is designed to teach us that our present life’is no 
more than a state of probation, and to prevent our too 
ardent attachment to its , temporary comforts and 
pleasures. 


, 
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The wonderful animal of which I have just been * 
“displaying the disposition and habits, is remarkable | 
for the size and strength of its cutting teeth, which 

enable it to gnaw down trees of great magnitude, 
‘with incredible facility and dispatch. It does not 
bear in its aspect any striking impression of superior 
sagacity ; its ears are short and its nose blunt; its fore 
feet are small, but its hind feet large and strong, with 
membranes connecting the toes. Its length from 
nose to tail: is generally about three feet: the tail is 
about eleven inches long and three broad, being 
nearly of an oval form, flat, and covered with scales. 
This tail, so different from that of other quadrupeds, 
“serves not only as a rudder to direct its motions in the 
rater, but as a most useful instrument for laying on 
‘the clay in constructing and plastering its habitations. 
The senses of the beaver are extremely acute} its 
smelling in particular is so delicate that it will not 
suffer any filth, or any thing of a disagreeable scent, 
to remain in or near its apartments, __ 

There are at present in the Menagerie at Exeter 
“Change, two male beavers, which are very tame, and 
“will even suffer strangers to handle them. They fre- 
quently sit upright, to eat or: look about them, and | 
often play with each other in a gay and frolicsome 
manner. If any thing moveable be put into their 
small apartment, they appear highly pleased, and 
drag it about, but have never been known to carry 
any thing about on their tails. They subsist princi- 
pally on the bark of trees and bread; but such is 
their propensity to gnaw timber, that they would 
soon eat their way out, if allowed the full range 
of a room. WAST Ne 

I have, my dear Sir, been somewhat particular in 
giving you a description of this extraordinary animal 
and its astonishing works, stupendous fabrics indeed | 
_ they may be called when we reflect on the simplicity. 
of the means employed, and consider that their teeth, 
their feet, and their tails, are all the instruments which 
they use for the accomplishment of such great under- 
takings. The beaver, indeed, is a subject on which all 
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FLovlogists have expatiated, and which exhibits a-re- 
drkable display of instinctive sagacity, worthy the 
ention of every mind that delights j in contemplat- 
o» the wonders of creation: especially when we 
equsider the regularity with which their works are 


éarried on, and the order and discipline which, per-— 


vade their societies. st 

_An overseer is Always chosen among them, whose 
orders are pun@ually obey ed; and a smart stroke 
— with his tail ypon the water is his word ef command,- 
~ svhenever AP inited force of numbers is necessary to’ 
be ap plied.~s Phe same signal is also used on the ap- 
proach of an enemy, to warn the society of its dan- 
Se Mts such occasions each beaver, as he thinks it 

xpedieat, either conceals himself in his habitation, 
or plunges into the water, and immediately disap- 
pears. 

You will be ready to ia by what secret counsels 
are these animals moved to unanimity of design, by 
what power impelled to uniformity of action? They 
are. guided, my dear Sir, by that Being who has regu- 
lated the propensities, the instincts, and operations of 
all animal existence; the God of nature is their un- 
erring director. : 

THE WALRUS OR SEA-HORSE ; 
is an animal perfectly amphibious, and far more at- 
tached to the watery element than the beaver. . In 


“its habits, indeed, it seems to approach nearer to the ' 
nature of fishes than to that of quadrapeds, although _ 


“naturalists have generally included i it in the latter de- 
nomination. 


The sea-horse srosws to a large size, and has some- ~ 


times been found: eighteen feet in length, and twelve 
in circumference at the thickest part. Its upper jaw 
is armed with two large tusks, sometimes above two 
feet in length, and weighing from twelve to twenty 
pounds. These teeth together with its fat, are what 
stamps a value on this animal, as they are equal to 
those of the elephant in beauty and durability, and 

the fat of a well grown sea horse is said to yield half 
a ton of oil, fhe in goodness to that of the bas 


‘ 
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- The skin of this animal is thick, and wrinkled, - 
with a covering of short brownish hair. Its legs are 


short, and its toes, which are five on each foot, are 


connected by membranous webs, the hind -feet are 
very broad; it throws up water with its nostrils like a 
whale, 


The sea-horse is chiefly found in the northern: 


seas. 

Great herds of them are sometimes seen basking 
on the shore, or sleeping on a field of ice. When 
alarmed they throw themselves into the water with, 
extreme precipitation. If wounded, they become. 
bold and furious, and unite for their own defence. 
On these occasions they will attack. a boat and at- 


tempt to sink it, by striking their teeth into its sides,, 


bellowing at the same-timt ib a most hideous man-- 


ner. | i 

~The following anecdote related in « Hearne’s Jour+ 
ney to the Nerthern Ocean,” may perhaps be deem-- 
ed worthy your. attention.------ «Tn.the year 1766,, 
some of the crew of a sloop sailing to trade with the 
Hsquimaux, were attacked in their boat by a great: 
number of walrusses; and, notwithstanding every at- 
tempt to keep them off, a small one got in over the stern,: 


_and after. looking at the men some time, again plung- 


ed into the water. Another of an enormous size then: 


attempted to.get inover the bow; and every other: | 


means proving ineffectual to prevent such an intru- 
sion, the bowman put the muzzle ofia loaded gun into ~ 
the animal’s mouth, and shot him dead.- He mmme-. 
diately sunk, aud the people reached their, vessel just 

before his enraged companions were ready to make. 
afresh attack. - $ 

_ This animal feeds on sea-weeds, and small fish. > In. 


climbing upon. the rocks, and pieces of icé, it makes 


use of its teeth as hooks to secure its hold, and them 
draws up its.unwieldy body. hg 


The white bear is an implacable enemy to the sea-. 


horse; and dreadful conflicts are said to happen some-. 


‘times between them, in which the fommidable tusks of | 


the latter generally render it victorious.” 4 


w 
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3 THE SEAL 

~ is another amphibious animal, which seems to constt- 

tute one of the last steps of gradation between the 
race of quadrupeds and. fishes, and which, although 
generally classed by naturalists among the former, ap- 


pears to partake in a greater degree of the nature and - 


habits of the latter. It is found, with some variation 
_. of species, in almost every quarter of the globe; but 
chiefly abounds.in the northern seas of Europe, Asia, 
and America, and in the unfrequented regions to- 
wards the:south pole. ? | 

The usual length of this animal is five or six feet. 
It -is covered with short hair of various colours, 
smooth, shining. It has five toes on each foot, which 


are armed with strong sharp claws, whereby it is en-_ 


abled to climb the rocks on which it delights to bask 
in the’ sun. On the unpeopled shores, of the icy 
seas under the arctic and antarctic circles, and still 
nearer to the poles, these animals may be seen by 
thousands on the rocks, or-on the sandy beach: The 


female sits on her hind legs while she suckles her | 
young. The growth of seals is amazingly rapid, and . 


the dam, after bringing them forth on the land, soon 
‘carries them with her into the sea, and learns them 
to swim; when they are weary she places them on 


her back. The old ones are very attentive to their. 


young, which in their.turn are docile and obedient. 
The flesh of the seal was formerly esteemed a deli- 
eacy; although now but seldom eaten. ‘That it was 
once admitted to the tables of the great is evident, 
from its constituting an article in the bill of fare of 
that sumptuous entertainment given by Archbishop 
Neville, in the reign of Edward IV. though perhaps 
scarcely a peasant in the kingdom would, at this day, 
be willing to make it a part of his dinner. Such is the 
change of manners, such the influence of custom. — 


If the flesh of this animal be fallen into disrepute, - 


the oil produced by its fat is perhaps held in higher 
estimation, and sought with greater avidity than at 
the period alluded to, or in any of the preceding ages: 
a young seal yields above eight gallons of this oil. 
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Their skins are also very valuable, and are made into 
a beautiful sort of leather used for shoes, and various 
other purposes, so that if the seal be no longer consi- 
dered as a delicacy of the table, it forms an important 
article of trade. 

When taken young these animals are capable of 
being tamed, and will even answer to a name, and 
follow their masters like a dog.---A seal was exhibit- 
ed in London, in the year 1750, which would answer 
to its keeper’s call, take food from his hand, stretch 
- out its neck as if to salute him, and crawl in and out 
of the water at command. Another animal. of the 
same spécies was so far domesticated; that though 
taken out to sea every day, and thrown in froma 
boat, it invariably swam after its master, and allowed 
itself. to be retaken without any attempt to escape. 
When at home it was generally kept in a vessel of, 
sale water, but sometimes crawled about the house, 
and even approached the fire. 

There are, as already observed, several varieties of 
this animal, of which the most remarkable are the 
Leonine-and Ursine Seal; but these I shall, for bre- 


vity sake, omit, especially as their general character- 


istics and. commercial importance are nearly the 
same. I shall. therefore pass forward to the last tribe 
of quadrupeds, which I wish to recommend to your 
notice. Leaving you therefore to reflect on the ef- 
fects of human ingenuity and industry in deriving so 
great advantages trom the inferior creatures, and es- 
pecially on the benificence of the Creator, in render- 
ing the animal race so eminently subservient to the 
benefit of man, I shall conclude, by assuring you that 
I am, with sincere affection, 
Dear Sir, 


Your’s, &c. > 
Gt. Rae 
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“ Now all is hush’d, save where the weak- -eyed bat, 
With short shrill shrieks, flits by on leathern wing.” 
3 COLLINS, 


DEAR SIR, 


AS the last described class of animals seems to con- 
nect the animal inhabitants of the earth with those of 
the seas, the tribe which Iam now going to present 
to your view appears to join, in a similar manner, the 
former with the people of the air, so that between | — 
quadrupeds, fishes, and volatiles, there is no distinct —_ 
interval, no chasm in the long gradation of animal 
life. y 
THE BAT 

is distinguished from every other quadruped by being 
furnished with-wings; for which reason it is, by the 
peasants, generally ranked among volatiles, and some 

naturalists seem doubtful in what class of animal ex- 
istence ifs station ought to be assigned. However, as 
it has all the characteristics of quadrupeds, Linneus 
refers it to that class, to which indeed it is-allied by 
its externa! and internal structure, while its resem- 
blance to the volatile race consists solely in the facul- 
Ba of flying. 

THE COMMON BAT 

is well known, and fréquently seen in this country, 
as well as in almost every part of Europe. ‘It is 
somewhat less than a mouse, and the extent of the 
wings is seven or eight inches. ‘These are only mem-_— 


branous webs, resembling thin leather, and extending — 


*. oS ~ 
from the fore feet to the tail: : the hind feet have each 


five tees armed with claws; the body is covered with 
avery short and soft fur; the eyes are very small, 
and the ears like those of a mouse, to w hich animal 
it bears no small resemblance in its general aspect, 
but is somewhat darker in-colour: it has four cutting 
teeth in the upper and six in the under jaw. 

About the end of summer r this creature retires to 
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caves, old buildings, and hollow trees, where it re- 
mains during winter in a state of torpidity. Some of 
them cover themselves close with their wings, and 
suspend themselves by their hind feet, and others 
stick fast to old walls. | ; 

All the bats known in Europe are perfectly inoffen- 
sive; but in-the tropical climates, they not only grow 
_to a large size, but are of a more formidable nature. 
I shall give you a concise description of two of the 
most remarkable species. Up 

THE GREAT BAT OF TERNATE AND MADAGASCAR 
is about a foot-long, and four feet in breadth, when its 
wings are expanded. It has large canine teeth, and 
the tongue pointed: its nose is sharp, and its ears — 
large and naked. It has five toes on the hind feet 
armed with strong hooked ‘claws: it has no tail, and 
sts general colour is a dusky brown. HG 

These formidable creatures are extremely voraci-— 
ous, and sometimes assemble in such prodigious flocks 
as to darken the air; devouring indiscriminately 
every kind both of vegetable and animal food that 
lies in their way. Button imagines that the ancients 
borrowed from these creatures, their ideas of the har- 
pies, and it must be acknowledged that they corre- 
spond almost exacily with the description given by 
the poets of those fabulous monsters; but that the an- 
cients were acquainted with these arrimals or with the 
countries where they are found, is.extremely pro- 
blematical. Like the fabulous harpies, their figure is 
uncouth, and their disposition fierce and yoracious. ‘Ae 
hundred or two of them may sometimes be seen hang- 
ing on a tree, with their heads downward and their 
wings folded, in which manner they repose during 
the day; but.in the night they make a horrible noise 

‘in the forests. When young they are eaten by the 
inhabitants of the countries where they are found, 
and are esteemed excellent food.;- fig co 
THE VAMPYRE, OR SPECTRE BAT OF S, AMERICA || 
is a most formidable and dangerous creature, and, al- , 
though not remarkable either for size or strength, is 
the common pest of men and animals m those parts — 


© 
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where it abounds; ; for it destroys every thing that has 
life which it finds asleep and exposed to itsattack. It 
sleeps in the day, and, according to Ulloa,.comes 
abroad in the evening, when such multitudes make 
their appearance as to cover the towns and villages 
with a widely extended canopy. 

The vampyre is the most terrible and deaterous 
phlebotomist in nature. Its nose is long, and has at 
the end a membrane of a conical form, somewhat re- 
sembling a horn, but flexible, which not only gives it 


a hideous disgusting aspect, but also furnishes it with a’ 


formidable ad dangerous weapon, W hich 1t insinuates 
with inconceivable dexterity ito the veins of any crea- 
ture it finds asleep, without giving it sufficient pain 
to awake it. It is therefore extremely dangerous to 
sleep abroad in the countries where the vampyre is 


common, as it sucks the blood with such av idity that . 


persons attacked by it frequently pass from a sound 
sleep to an eternal repose. 

Captain Stedman, during his stay in Surinam, was 
attacked in his sleep by a vampyre bat, as appears in 
the following extract from his narrative.--- 1 cannot 
forbear” says the captain, “ relating a singular cir- 
cumstance respecting myself, viz. that. on waking 
about four o’clock one morning in my hammock, J 


was extremely alarmed at finding myself weltering i 3. | 


congealed blood, without feeling any pain whatever. 


Having started up; I rang for the surgeon. The mys- — 


tery, however, was ae T had pees bitten by, the 
vampyre, or spectre of Guiana. Having applied to- 
bacco ashes as the best remedy, and washed the gore 
ee inyself and’ my hammock, I observed several 


mall! heaps of congealed blood all round the place 


catia I had lain, upon the ground ; on examining 
which the surgeon judged that i had lost twelve or 
‘fourteen ounces during the night.” 

‘The vampyre is equally Meira to animals as 


to the human race; for according to M. de Conda-- 
mine, it has in many parts of South America, destroy~- 


ed all the cattle introduced into the country by. the 
settlers from Europe. 
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I have now, my dear Sir, exhibited ‘to your view 
the most remarkable varieties of this curious species, 
which seem to link the quadruped with the volatile 
part of the creation. It would be useless, perhaps 
even impossible, to display all the distinguishing cha- 
racteristics of the various tribes, which exist in every 
country, and are all discriminated from one another 
by some peculiarity of form or disposition. We have 
already seen that of several kinds of animals, espe- 
cially those that are widely diffused, the varieties 
produced hy difference of soil and climate, in con- 
janction. with other circumstances, are innumerable, 
and baffle every effort of research. . By this time, 
however, Lam fully persuaded you have learned to 
observe that amidst the infinitely diversified produc- 
tions of creative power, various degrees of utility are 
not less conspicuous than variety of form and differ- 
ence of faculties: composing one general and uniform 
plan, in every part of which wisdom, order, and fit- 
ness are eminently displayed. 
With every wish for your health, prosperity and 
intellectual mprovement, 
I am, dear Sir, 
Your's, &e. 
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$c ne Ye birds, ’ 

That singing up to heaven-gates ascend, 

Bear on your wings, and in your notes His praise ” 
MILTON, 


“DEAR SIR, 


HAVING led you through the interesting range of 
the first grand division of animated nature, the se~ 
ond now presents itself to your view, and claims in 
-an eminent degree your attention. i | 
The volatile race constitutes this division, as that ef 
‘quadrupeds composes the first; and the power, the 
cwisdom, and the goodness of the ‘Creator, are display~ 


= ‘ 
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ed equally in both. We have observed the different 
kinds of quadrupeds, distinguished by the various 
characteristi¢s of beauty, strength, and utility, and 
shall now contemplate in the feathered tribes, the» 
same creative energy of nature, or to speak with 
greater precision, of the God of nature, whose plastic 
hand has embellished them with so great a variety of © 
colours, given them such a diversity of instincts, suit- 
able to their modes of life; and furnished them in so 
admirable a manner, with a conformation of body 
perfectly corresponding with their habits and disposi- 
tions. . 

Quadrupeds, liying on the earth like man, and, ina 
great measure on the same kinds of food, bear a con- 
siderable resemblance to himin their general contor- 
mation; but the structure of birds is totally different 
from both: Instead of those characteristics of strength, 
observable in the formation of the generality of qua- 
drupeds, the volatile tribes seem peculiarly calculated 
for eseape, and every part of their organization, ana- 
tomically considered, proves the completeness of 
their mechanism. Their whole frame is wisely cal- - 
culated to facilitate their motion through the yielding 
air. very part is formed for lightness and buoy- 
ancy. ‘The position of their feathers all lying one 
way, and generally pointing backwards, and folding 
over one another in exact and regular order, not only 
causes them to glide easily through the air, but, toge- 
ther with the soft down next their bodies, protects. 
them from the piercing cold of the atmosphere, to 
which they would, without this fence, be more than, 
any other creatures exposed. 

Their wings are constructed in the most oath 
manner, and, Palthough made of the lightest materials,, 
are furnished with such a degree of power as to impel 
their bodies forward with astonishing rapidity. In. 
some birds thestrength of wing is almost inconceiv-. 
able, and, were it abe verified by observation and ex-. 
periment, would appear incredible... The swan,: with. 
a flap of his wing, is able to break a than’s leg, and it 
is. said, that a, similar stroke from an eagle has been 
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known to kill a man instantaneously. The method 
which nature has provided for the preservation of this 
curious texture of feathers with which the volatile 


“part of the creation is clothed, will merit our atten- 
tion. ie 


Lest they should be damaged by their violent attri- 
tion against the air, or by imbibing the moisture of 
the atmosphere, birds are furnished with a gland, si- 
tuated on the rump, containing an oil, which they can 
press out with the bill, and with which they anoint 
their feathers. In water-fowls this oil is so plentiful 
that by it their plumage is rendered completely wa- 


~ 


ter-proof. 


In all birds the eye is pecuharly calculated for dis- 


tant vision, and» the ear for accurate and quick per- 
ception; and their sense of smelling is exceedingly 
acute. Their legs and feet are admirably adapted to 


the different purposes for which they are designed, 


being lignt, compact, and bony. _ In water-fowl the 
toes are joined by a ligament ef tough skim, to facili- 


tate their swimming, and render them fit for the ele- 
ment in which nature has destined them chiefly to 
live, while in others they are constructed for their se- 
curity in perching upon trees. | 


Carnivorous birds, tike carnivorous beasts, have but | 


one stomach, and their intestines are much shorter 


than those of such’ as are. graniyorous. The latter _ 


have, in addition to the crop, or stomach, where their. 


food is moistened, a second stomach, called the gizzard, -, 


in which the digestion is completed. This is com- 


posed of two hard and strong muscular substances, 


? 


and its extraordinary powers in comminuting the 


food, would exceed the bounds of credibility, were 
they not-attested by incontrovertible facts, the result 
of experiments made by Spalanzani, who proved that 
the stomachs of turkeys and common. poultry, had. 
the power of breaking to pieces and digesting glass, 
tin, and iron. Some of the experiments of this natu- 
ralist, however, seem to be of too cruel a nature to be. 
proposed for imitation; and it does not appear con- 


‘sistent with the will of the Great Author of Nature, 


4 
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that we should indulge our curiosity, or acquire, at the 
best, an useless knowledge, -by tortures inflicted on 
any of his creatures; especially as without such 
means, the multifarious variety displayed both in the 
physical and moral world, is sufficient to exercise the 
greatest genius, and the most indefatigable research. 
It is remarkable, that birds of the granivorous kind 
frequently swallow a number of small stones, which 


_are often found in their stomachs, and which assist di- 


gestion, by grinding down the grain, and separating 


its parts. 

; Patwcd carnivorous birds and carnivorous quadru- 
peds, there seems to be a visible analogy both in their 
structure and disposition. Both are provided with 
weapons of rapine and destruction: their manners are 
fierce and unsocial, and they seldom herd together 


‘ike those of the granivorous class. _Rapacious birds 
"retire to the tops of sequestered rocks, or the depths 


of extensive deserts, where, like the predaceous qua- 
drapeds, they conceal themselves in gloomy solitude. 


“The granivorous tribes, on the contrary, like those 
_ ‘quadrupeds which feed on herbage, are gentle, in- 
offensive, and social; and may, for the most part, be - 


easily domesticated. Man has in consequence ayailed 
himself of this tractable disposition, and judiciously 


selected from the numbers which on every side sur- 


>», 


round him, such as were likely to be the most useful ; 
among which the hen, the goose, the turkey, the 
duck, and the pigeon, are the principal, and furnish 
us with a store of nutritious and palatable food. 


, 


To enter into a minute history of the feathered part 


of the creation, is, my dear Sir, mcompatible with our 
present purpose: one particular circumstance, how- 
ever, has been so long the subject of remark and in- 
vestigation, that it cannot be suffered to pass unno- 
ticed. | * 3 

The annual. migrations of those, which from that 


s ‘ : . s\ 
circumstance are denominated birds of passage, have » 
exercised the speculation of all ornithologists, and 


given rise to a variety of conjectures among writers 
on that subject. Most birds are, in some measure, 


\ 


\ 
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pirds of passage; for although they do not migrate to 
distant regions, the greatest part of them make fre- 
quent removals from one neighbouring district to an- 
other, or from the interior of the country to the sea- 
coast. The causes of these migrations, although en- 
veloped in obscurity, appear, according to the most 
probable conjectures, to arise from the failure of their 
accustomed food, or the change-of the seasons. 

The manner of performing the long flights, which 
many of those birds take across immense tracts of wa- 
_ ter before they arrive at any place of rest, throws for- 

midable difficulties in the way of investigation; but 
we ought, my dear Sir, to consider, that being accus- 
tomed to measure distance, with relation to time, by 
the speed of those ‘animals, with which we are well 
acquainted, we are apt to overlook the superior velo- 
city of birds, and the ease with which they continue 
their exertions. ; ; 

Our swiftest horses are supposed to go at the rate of 
half a mile in somewhat less than one minute; but 
such a degree of exertion soon produces debility, and 
cannot be long continued. With birds, the case is. 
very different; their motions are not impeded by si- » 
milar causes. ‘They glide through the air with a ve- 
locity superior to that of the fleetest quadruped, and 
can for a great length of time continue their motion. 
If we suppose a bird to proceed at the rate of no 
more than a mile in two minutes for the space of 
twenty-four hours, it will, in that time, have passed 
over an extent of more than seven hundred miles 
and, if aided by a favourable current of air, there is 
reason to suppose that the same may be performed in 
a much shorter space of time. . 

If it be asked how they know the time when to 
commence their migrations, and in what manner to 
direct their course, it may with great propriety be 
answered, that the same All-ruling Power which be- 
stowed reason on’ us has given instinct to them: the 
changes in the atmosphere may indicate the proper 
time of removal; and it is also fo be observed, that 
their course ‘is. determined rather by the weather, 


/ 
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than the situation of countries; and that they remove 


trom a colder to a warmer climate, or the reverse, as 
the state of the air and their’ own feelings give the 
impulse and direction. ; ; 

- The migrations of the swallow:and the cuckoo, 


have been particularly noticed by every writer on _ 


ornithology, and various opinicas have been formed. 
respecting their disappearance, and the state in which 
they subsist during that interval. es . 

. However, after all the enquiries of naturalists into 
this mysterious branch of animal ceeconomy, the sub- 


ject remains involved in no small degree of obscurity 5 - 


and, afte? all our researches, we are not yet certain 
into what regions of the globe these birds emigrate. 
You will not, therefore; be displeased, if I close the 
subject with these beautiful lines of the poet: 


“« Amusive birds say where your hid retreat, 
When the frost.rages and the tempests beat ; 
Whence your return by such nice instinct led, 
When spring, sweet season! lifts her bloomy head? 
Such baffled searches mock man’s prying pride; 
The God of Nature is your secret guide.” 


Leaving you for a while in expectation of the en- 


tertainment you will find in contemplating so beauti- 
ful and so curious a branch of animated nature as the 
feathered part of the creation, T shall for the present 
conclude, with assuring’ you, that with every senti- 
ment of affectionate respéct, | ghd 

he a I am, dear Sir, 
Yours, ec, + 


YY 
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- * Gavest thou the goodly wings with-the peacock, 


Or wings and feathers with the ostrich 2” 
BOOK OF Jox, 


DEAR SIR, 


In fulfilling my promise of giving you a sketch of 


some of the most remarkable of the winged inhabit- 
ants of the air, which, by the vivacity of their mo- 
tions, the beauty of their plumage, or the melody of 


their notes, enliven the general picture of nature; I 


shall, for the sake of methodical arrangement, endea= 
vour to follow the divisions which mest naturalists 
have adopted, and class them under the following 
heads, viz. the rapacious kind, the poultry kind, the 
pie kind, the sparrow kind, the crane*kind, and the 
aquatic kind; but not, pethaps, without indulging in 
some partial deviations. 
~ Tshall, in the first place, my dear.Sir, make ancther 
division, which some ornithologists have adopted, and 
others neglected, and consider in a distinct view a 
few of the feathered tribes which do not seem proper- 
ly to come under any of the above-mentioned deno- 
munations. - ( : | 
Among volatiles, each genius is not only. distin- 


guished by its appropriate characteristics of size, ¢o- 


four, and conformation, but also by the difference of 
their notes, and the various modes of flight, which, to 
the practical ornithologist, afford, ata distance, the 
surest means of discrimination, From the bold and 


lofty soaring of the eagle, to the short and sudden 


fittings of the wren, there is an ample held for the 


curious investigator ‘of nature, in which the mind may 


expatiate with delight, in contemplating the various 


movements of the winged. nations, soaring or flutter- 
ing around on every side. A certain class, however, 
does not possess the faculty of flying; and as we have 
already observed, in speaking of the bat, these seem 


# 
, 
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to form one of the connecting links in the great chain 
of animal life. i 


+ 


As the bat seems to be the last in the class of qua-. 
drupeds, and to make the nearest approach to that of ~~ 
volatiles, so the ostrich, the emu, the cassowary, and 
the dodo, appear the least removed from the former, — 
and may be considered as constituting the first gra- © 
dation of the latter class. - me 

Rat ‘ THE OSTRICH a ‘ae 
_ has been noticed from the remotest antiquity, for we © 
> find it inelnded, by Moses among the birds which — 

were accounted. unclean: that: it was well known to 
the Israelites and Egyptians at so early a peried is 
not indeed surprising, as it inhabits scarcely any other 
countries than the sandy deserts bordering on Egypt 
and Palestine. It:appears, indeed, perfectly adapted — 
to those arid regions, where eternal sterility reigns. — 
It delights to range in those immense solitudes, | 
where, if. natare, parched with almost perpetual — 
drought, produce but. few vegetables, and still less -4 
water, its appetite requires but little selection to gra- .— 
tify it; and its powers of digestion ave inconceivable. © 
Its veracity is such, that it feeds not only onevery 
“thing that is edible, but voraciously. devours leather, 
glass, iron, and stones. When an ostrich is killed, its 
stomach is found crammed with such an assemblage * | 
of incongruous substances, as appears - astonishing $ | 
avd were not the facet well known, would be abse- | 
- lately incredible. Tt is asserted that this bird - never 
drinks; and the aridity of the deserts which it mha- | 
bits, gives a sanction to this opinion. : 
The ostrich, in its general figure, resembles the ca- 
mel, and might at a distance be mistaken for that ani- 
mal. [tis undoubtedly the largest’of all birds, being 
nearly as high as a man on horseback. It measures 
seven feet from the top of the head to the feet, but < 
from the back only four; ‘its. neck is consequently |” 
three feet long. “When the neck is stretched out, it 4 
measures six feet from the head to the rump. Each ~ 
‘wing with the feathers is about three feet in length, — 
and about half as long without them. i, = 


% 
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_ The plumage is that which causes the ostrich to be 
the most highly esteemed. It is almost every where 
- considered as an elegant article of personal decora- 
tion. In most of the species its colour is a mixture of 
black and white,’ but in some it is “said to be Ete yay 
_ The feathers of. the tail and wings are held in such 
high estimation, as to constitute, in some countries, 
no inconsiderable article of commerce; and the bira 
is hunted merely for their sake. All the other'parts — ~ 
of its body and thighs are bare, the. latter are Ben 
_ tremely large and fleshy: the legs-are covered with + 
_ large scales: the end of the foot. is cloven, and has. * 
two very large toes, one near sever, and, the. other. 
» about four inches long. , 
| This bird has been erroneously represented as de- 
void of natural affection; but far from leaving its eggs 
_ to-be hatched by the sun, as it has often been assert-” , 
- ed, it never remains long absent from them; and ina ° 
| country where the héat is so iritense, constant incuba- - 
| tion is annecessary.. The young ones for some days: 
after they are hatched, can neither walk nor stand, 
and during that period of helplessness, the’old ones 
attend them with the most anxious solicitude. The 
eggs of this bird generally weigh from twelve to fif- 
teen pounds. ~ : 

The Arabs train up.their fleetest.horses for the pur- 
pose of hunting the ostrich, which, although a very la- 
bomious, is esteemed .a very entertaming amusement. 

_ Of all creatures, the-ostrich is certainly that whieh runs 
- wath the greatest speed, its wings, as well-as its legs, 
_ keeping in motion, serve as oars to waft it along; and 
_ did it press forward in a direct line, instead of a circular 
| Course, it would undoubtedly bid defiance to every 

mode of pursuit. In order to take them with less 
trouble, another method has sometimes been used, 
_ which is both singular and curiéus. A person haying 
clothed himself with the skin of an ostrich, and put- 
_ ting one of his arms through the neck, has imitated 

all the motions of that bird, so as to approach a flock. 
of these creatures, and catch some of them without 
difficulty. . 
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‘Although the ostrich inhabits the most solitary de- 
serts, it doe’ not seem an unsocial creature. In those 
horrid regions, large flocks of them are seen together, 
which, ata distance, appear like a regiment of ca- 
valry; and being mistaken for a troop of plundering 
Arabs, have, on some occasions, given the alarm to a 
whole caravan that was crossing the deserts. 
~_.JThave, my dear Sir, expatiated somewhat largely 
on the ostrich, as it has been noticed from time imme- 
morial, and is often mentioned by authors both sacred 
- and profane. In regard to the other birds of the stru- 

“thious order, I shall endeavour to describe them in a 
“manner more concise. . 

THE CASSOWARY 

is a bird not far inferior in size to the ostrich, being 

about five feet and a half in height; and although its 

neck be shorter, its body is as bulky as that of the 
former; its neck and legs also, being thicker. and 


stronger in proportion, this conformation gives if an 


air of strength and compactness, while the fierceness 
and singularity of its aspect conspire to give it a for~ 
midable appearance. an 

The head of the .cassowary, although small, like 
that of the ostrich, seems calculated to inspire some 
degree of terror, being destitute of feathers, and al- 


most wholly covered with a helmet of a horny sub- | 


stance. To the peculiar singularity of this natural 
armour, may be added the colour of the eye of this 


Jip 


bird, which is of a bright fiery yellow, and the vlobe- 


being above an inch and a half in diameter, gives it 


an air equally fierce and extraordinary. The skin * 


which covers the breast is callous, and without fea- 


thers; the thighs and legs are feathered, and exceed- * 


ingly strong and thick. eB 

This bird has been said to have the head of a war- 
rior, the eye of a lion, the armour of/a porcupine, and 
the fleetness of a horse. It seems, indeed, so per- 


fectly formed for a life of hostility, both offensive and - 
defensive, for terrifying others, and protecting itself, 


that the cassowary might, from its external appear- 
ance, be thought one of the fiercest_and most terrible 


we 
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beings of the creation: but although nature has given 
it so terrific an aspect, and such formidable weapons, 
Its disposition is timid to excess. It never attacks, and 
_ when assaulted, depends on its fleetness more than its 
strength; and it-runs with such amazing velocity, 
that the swiftest race-horse would soon be left far be. 
hind. 
The same voraciousness which distinguishes the os- 
_trich prevail equally in the cassowary, The eggs 
also of the latter, although not so large as those of 
the former, are of a prodigious size, measuring fifteen 
inches. round the longest, and twelye the shortest 
way: they are of an ash-colour, inclining to green. 
The Molucca islands, with those of Java, Sumatra,. 
and Banda, and the opposite parts of the continent, 
are the native country of the cassowar ‘3; nor has it 
_ eyer yet been found in any other part of the globe. 
THE DODO 
is a native of the isle of France. Unwieldy in form, 
and deficient in strength, its body is massive, and’ 
almost round; its legs resemble two thick clumsy 
pillars. I shall not trouble you with a further de- 
scription of its conformation or habits, than merely 
observing, that it seems to be among birds what the 
sloth is among quadrupeds.. We are too little ac- 
quainted with it to know its instincts, its sensations, or 
its utility in the general system. Of this only we are 
certain, that the Omnipetent and All-wise Creator has 
made nothing but tor some beneficial purpose, and 
that every thing has its place assigned, and its use 
determined in the universal plan. Leaving you with 
this unpertant truth impressed on your mind, 
Lam, dear Sir, 
- Your’s, &e. 
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¢ High from the summit of a craggy cliff, 
Hung o’er the deep,---such as amazing frowns 
.-. On utmost Kilda’s shore, whose lonely race 
Resign the setting sun to Indian worlds,——— 
The royal eagle draws his vigorous young, 
Strong-pounc’d, and ardent with paternal fire ; 
Now, fit to raise a kingdon of their own, 
He drives them from his fort, the towering seat, 
For ages, of his-empire.” . 
. ' THOMSON 


HEAR SIR, 


J SHALL now proceed to give you a view of the 
rapacious tribe of birds which reign masters of the 
airy regions, in the same manner as the beasts of prey 
among quadrupeds domineer over the other animals 
that inhabit the forest, and no doubt but you will be 


well pleased to contemplate the powers and faculties - 


of the eagle, which, under the denomination of the 
bird of Jove, has so frequently been introduced by 
poets for the illustration or embellishment of their 
subjects, 

THE GOLDEN EAGLE 
is the largest and noblest of all the feathered tyrants 
of this race; and has obtained among birds the same 


pre-eminence which the lion is allowed to possess 
among the quadruped tribes. From the point of the 


er er 


bill to the extremity of the tail, it measures More | , 


than three feet, and about eight feet in breadth, when 


its wings are extended. The weight of the female is — 


from sixteen to eighteen pounds; but the male is. 
smaller, and does not commonly exceed twelve. 


ounds. ‘The eagle possesses in an eminent degree 


the faculty of vision: its eye is remarkably keen. 
i ry 


and penetrating, although deep sunk and covered 
by a projecting brow; and the iris, being of a fine 
bright yellow, shines with extraordinary lustre. Its 


general colour is a deep brown, mixed with tawny > 


on the head and neck. | The tail is black, and spot- 


- 


. having luckily ‘hit on the 


Sant resolved to rob the 


\e 
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ted with ash colour: the legs are yellow, and feather- 


ed down to the toes; and the claws are remarkably. 
large, the middle one being two inches in length. 
Eagles are seldom found but in mountainous and 
thinly peopled countries, where they breed among 
the loftiest cliffs, and in the places which are most. 


remote from man. 


Of all’ the feathered race, the eagle soars to the. 
greatest height, and for this reason, has obtained 
among the ancients the appellation of the bird of Ju- 
piter. As-he has not much suppleness in the joints. 


of his legs, he rises slowly from the ground; but his 
Strength of wing is so great, that he is able t 


Oo carr 

off geese, hares, lanibs, kids, and even infants them- 
selves have fallen victims to his rapacity; a circum. _ 
stance which might possibly give rise to the fable of ” 
Ganymede. An instance ig recorded of two children 
in Scotland having been carried off by-two eagles, 
which being discovered and pursued, had only just 
time to lodge them in their nest before they were 
overtaken, and by that means the two little innocents 


were restored to their terrified parents without hay- 


ing rece:ved any harm. i; 

Smith, in’ his history of the County of Kerry, re-. 
lates, that during'a sumtner When the scarcity of pro- 
visions amounted almost to a famine, a 
a comfortable subsistence for his family out of an, 
cagle’s nest, by regularly robbing the young eagles ee 
of part of the food provided for them by the old Ones 5 

expedient of protracting 
their assiduity beyond the usual time, by clipping 
the wings, and thus retarding the flight of the young, 


and having perhaps still more luckily escaped being 
-Surprised by the old ones in committing those de 


re- 
dations on’ théir premises. How fatal the ae 
quences of such a surprise might have been, may be 
easily conjectured, from ‘4 circumstance which hap- 
pened somé years ago in the same county. <A pea- 
nest of an eagle that had 
built in a small island in the beautiful lake of Killar- - 
ney. He therefore stripped and swam to the island 
2 , 


nQ2 


. 


- debility, but from the beak’s turning inward on the 
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while the old ones were absent. Having robbed the 


rest of its young, he was preparing: to swim. back, 


with the eaglets tied in a string, but when he was up 
to his chin in the water, the old eagles returned, fell 
upon the plunderer, and in spite of his resistance, ne- 
ver desisted till they dispatched him with their beaks 
and their claws. mi aaah 

The eagle is certainly at all times a formidable 


- neighbour, but particularly when bringing .up_ its 


young. Itis then that both the niale and the female 


exertall their force and industry for the supply of their, 


offspring. Their nest is. commonly built. in the most 
inaccessible cliff of the rock; and often shielded from. 
the weather by some projecting crag which overhangs 
it. . | ; 
This noble bird is found in various parts of Europe 5 


but it abounds chiefly in the warmer regions. It com- 
monly breeds in the mountainous parts of Ireland. It. . 


lays three, and sometines four eggs, of which it sel- 
dom happens that more than two are prolific. Mr. 


Pennant says, that there are instances, though rare,. 


of their having bred in Snowden hills, in Wales. Mr. 
Wallis, in his Natural History of Northumberland, 
says, “ It formerly had its aerie in the highest and 
steepest parts of Cheviot.” In the month of January; 
1735, a very large eagle was shot near Warkworth, 


which measured from point to point of its wings. cle-,. 


ven feet and a quarter. 


This formidable tribe of birds admits of many va- — 
rieties. In the rear of that which is here described, fol- — 


jow the ring-tailed eagle, the common eagle, the bald 


eagle, the white eagle, the rough-footed eagle, the 


black eagle, the osprey, the sea eagle, and the crown- 
ed eagle. These, and divers others, form different 


shades in this ferocious family ; but a particular de-= | 
scription of them is unnecessary, as they have all the. 


same general form, the same rapacity, and the same 
habits, and are all remarked for ther longevity. The 


eagle has often been known to live a hundred years 5 


“+ ia said that it does not. even then die of old age or 
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‘under mandible, which prevents it from taking any - 
“food. Its longevity is not, however, more remarkable 
‘than its power of supporting long abstinence. An 
eagle, in the possession of Mr. O. Holland, remained, 
_ through the carelessnéss of servants, the space of 
«twenty-one days without any kind of sustenance. 
But even this is less extraordinary than an instance 
related by M. Button, who was assured, by a person 
of veracity, that one of these birds being caught ina 
fox trap, lived five weeks without any kind of -ali- 
ment. It shewed no symptoms of languor till the 
last eight days; and it was at last killed in order to 
terminate its sufferings. When circumstances of this 
‘kind happen accidentally, they are worthy of re- 
mark; but to ascertain by experiment how much. 
any animal is able to suffer, would be shocking to 
humanity. 

I have been a little particular in describing the ha- 
bits and propensities of this chief of the feathered na- 
tions; but that I may not encroach too much on your 
time, I shall endeavour to compensate my prolixity 
on this interesting subject, by consulting brevity in 
some of less importance. However, I was sure that 
you would be pleased to see a just delineation of a 
‘bird which has furnished poets and moralists with so 
many and so beautifal allusions, and which so strilk- 
‘Ingly shews what powers the Great Creator can be- 
stow on different urders of animal existence. 

THE CONDOR OF AMERICA 
is universally allowed to be the largest of all the 
birds that are endowed with the power of flight; and 
‘it also possesses in the highest degree all the qualities 
‘that can render it formidable. The wings, when ex- 
tended, reach eighteen feet from one extremity to the 
. other. Its beak is so strong as to pierce the hide. of 
vany horned cattle; and it is said that two of these 
birds is able to devour an ox. When stimulated by 
hunger, the condor does not hesitate to attack man- 
‘kind; but fortunately there are not many of the spe- 
cies; if they were numerous their depredations would 
_ be dreadful. The Indians assert, that this rapacious 
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bird will carry offa deer or a calf, ag an eagle does a 
hare era lamb. M. de Condamine says, he has fre- 
quently seen them in the mountainous parts of Quito, 
hovering over a flock of sheep, and imagines that 
they would have attempted to carry some of them oif, 
had they not been prevented by the shepherds. This 
burd is of a brown colour, with a white ruff round the 
neck, and on the head a brown comb, but not indent- 
ed like that ofa cock. Some naturalists have classed 
it among the vultures, because its neck and head are 
‘bare of feathers; but in fierceness and courage, as 
well as in all its habits and disposition, it seems ra- 
“ther to resemble the eagle. The condor, requiring 
a wide space for the expansion of its wings, seldom 
‘frequents the forests, but chiefly resides in the moun- 
tains, whence it occasionally descends into the plains 
near the sea-shore, in search of supphies. 
. THE VULTURE, 
-aswellas the condor, is allowed to hold enly the se- 
cond rank in the class of rapacious birds, and is placed. _ 
“after the eagle, not from any inferiority in size and 
strength, but from being less generous and bold. 
The vulture may be easily distinguished from ail 
‘birds of the eagle kind, by the nakedness of its head 
and neck, which are covered only with a very slight 
‘down and a few scattered hairs. Itseyes are more 
prominent than those of the eagle: its claws are short 
‘and jess hooked: its attitude less upright, and its 
flight more heavy. 
If, however, the vulture be thus distinguished from —_ 
the eagle by its conformation, it differs still more 
‘from that noble bird in its habits and disposition. | 
“The eagle, unless yiolently pressed by hunger, ne- 
ver stoops to carrion, nor devours any thing but what 
4s obtained by its own pursuit; the vulture, on the con- 
trary, is indelicately and indiscriminately voracious. 
It seldom attacks living animals when it can obtain a | 
supply from those that are dead; and seems:to delight 
in carrion and putridity. It is frequently known to 
root up newly made graves, and devour the dead car- 
cases they contain. ‘The sense of smelling is in these 
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birds exceedingly acute; and they can scent any car- 
rion at a very great distance. | , at 

Of the vulture, as well as of the eagle, there are 
many varieties. The golden vulture measures four 


_ feet and a half in length. The neck, belly, and breast 


are red: but toward the tail the colour becomes more 


faint; the back is black, and the wings are of a-yel- 


Sy 


lowish brown. This species, together with the brown 
and ash-coloured, are natives of Europe. The spot- 
ted and black are the most common in Egypt; but 
the bearded, the Brasilian, and the king of the vul- 
tures, are peculiar to America. Many other varie- 
ties might be added, which it would be unnecessary 
to describe, and even tedious to enumerate. You 
have, my dear Sir, already observed, in your survey 
of tbe quadruped tribes, that nature is ‘infinitely di- 
versified, and in taking a-view of the volatile raee, 
you will find that diversity not less visible and strik- 
IDS. | ae 

_ Of all living creatures, no two are more -at enmit 
than the vulture of Brasil and the crocodile. This ter- 
rible amphibious animal, which in the rivers of South 
America grows to the monstrous size of twenty-seven 
feet in length, lays it eggs to the number of a hun- 
dred, or two hundred, in the sands on the side of a ri- 
ver, where they are hatched by the heat of the chix 
mate, and at the same time. takes every precaution to 
hide from all other animals-the place where she depo- 


sits her burden. Inthe mean while numbers of vul- 
_ tures sit silent.and unseen in some neighbourin g forest, 


and view the operations of the crocodile, in the pleas- 
ing expectation of plunder. They patiently wait till 
she laid the whole number of her eggs, and, after 
having covered them with sand, is retired toa consi- 
venient distance. Then, encouraging one another: 


_ with ferocious cries, they pour down altogether, hook . 


up the ground in a moment lay the eggs bare, and. 

devour the whole breed. | Tao. 

_ To the eye of superficial observation the vulture 

would appear one of the most noxious and disgusting 

animals in nature; but a close inspection will discover 
N 4 
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its great utility, and add to the number of proofs that 
creative wisdom has made nothing without an appro- 
priate design. > ; 
This bird, although totally unknown in England, 
abounds in many countries of Asia and Africa, espe- 
cially in Arabia and Egypt. In these countries, par- 
ticularly the last, they are of great public benefit; 
and numerous flocks of them are always hovering in 
the neighbourhood of Grand Cairo, where it is not 
permitted to destroy them. The service which they 
render to the inhabitants, consists in devouring all 
the carrion and filth of that great city, which, in that 
sultry climate, would otherwise soon’ putrify and cor- 
-‘rupt the air. In all countries, indeed, which they 
frequent, they are of singular service, not only in de- 
yournig all the. carrion, but also in destroying an in- 
calculable number of crocodiles, serpents, and other 
nexious reptiles, that in hot climates are extremely 
prolific. The inside down of the vulture’s wings 1s 
also exceedingly fine, and is converted into a watm 
and comfortable kind of fur, which is often sold in the 
Asiatic markets. ‘Thus, my dear Sir, you may per-— 
ceive that. this bird, which is so rapacious and so-in- 
delicate, fills a station of great utility in the created 
system. Ce a fee SP ee 
stop ed | 9). THELPALCON, » Sa ek Sh 
go litthe noticed at the present day, was, among our 
ancestors, held in so high estimation, that in old paint- 
ings it is the criterion’ of nobility, and a person of 
rank seldom stirred out without his hawk on his hand. 
So lately as the reign of James I. Sir Thomas Allen- 
son is said to have given a thousand pounds for a cast 
of hawks; and such was ‘in general their value, that 
in the reign of Edward LL. it was felony to steal a 
hawk. To take its egys even in a person’s own 
ground, was imprisonment for a year and a day, to- 
gether with a fine at the king’s pleasure. The ex- 
pence which attended the sport of hawking was very 
great, and every thing relating to it was considered of 
great importance. Among the old Welch princes, 
the king’s falconer was the fourth great officer in the 
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‘state; but, notwithstanding his honours and emolu- 
ments, he was forbidden to take more than three 
draughts of beer from his horn, lest intoxication should 
cause a neglect of his duty.’ 

Of the differewe kinds of hawks used for this Aveays 
‘ston, we now know little more than the names, but 
the 
. GREY FALCON 

was that which in elegance and size excelled all the 
rest. Its throat is of a ‘delieare white, and the ground 
colour of its whole plumage is the same, but variegat- 
ed with dusky hues, spots and bars. This élegant 
bird is an inhabitant of the northern districts of Scot- 
‘Jand, and when falconry was fashionable, it was held 
in high estimation. In this, as well as the other tribes. 
“of ghimated nature, a number of varieties exist. 
43 - THE KITE 
‘ig a bird of the rapacious kind, for which the’ “good 
house-wives and breeders of poultry have an impla- 
cable dislike. He flies round and round to reeonnoi- 
“tre a breed of chickens, and then on a sudden darts 
like lightning on one of the unresisting little crea- 
tures, pee in a moment carries it off; in spite. of ‘the 
_cries of the hen, which has not a power of wing sufii- 
cient to enable her to mount into the air and pursue 
the plunderer. The kite may be easily distinguished 
from all other birds of prey, by his forked ‘tail, as 
well as by his slow and equable motion on the wing 
‘Its length is about twenty-seven inches, and the’ ae 
pansion” of its wings nearly five feet. It usually builds 
its nest in woods, ‘especially i in mountainous. countries. 
‘The high soaring of the kite is considered as a pfog- 
‘nostic of ‘dry w reather, and Lord Bacon’s authority 
‘sanctions the opinion. . 
, THE BUZZARD 

in its habits and disposition, resembles the ie anti isi 
not much inferior in size; its length being about 
twenty-two inches, and the full expansion of its wings. 
about five feet. ‘This bird is sluggish and iriactive 
It feeds on birds, rabbits, moles, aid mice.- In sum- 


mer’ he lives chiefly by ae the nests of other 
nd 
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. birds and sucking their eggs; and the indolence of 
his disposition causes him, in general, to prefer ac- 
quisitions that are. easily made, before what must be 
‘earried by laborious pursuit. “ah 
‘Of the buzzard, kite, and hawk kind, above seventy 
species, more or less diffused in different countries, 
shave been enumerated by naturalists; but their gene- 
ral propensities being nearly the same, preclude the 
necessity of a particular delineation; and I have men- 
tioned the great number of varieties, merely as an. 
additional instance of the endless diversity of Nature’s 
works. ae 
T shall now lead you to a view of a different kind 
of rapacious birds, which, although of propensities si- 
milar to those of the last described class, have differ- 
ent habits and a different mode of living. These are 
the owl kind, a sort of nocturnal robbers that are 
_scarcely ever seen in the day, but prow] about m the 
night, and take their prey by surprise during the 
hours of rest and seeming security. — 
All birds of the owl kind have one common mark 
| by which they are distinguished from all others. 
‘Their eyes ike those of tygers, cats, and the rest of 
that kind of quadrupeds, are formed for nocturnal vi- 
sion. Their sight is dazzled by the glare of day; but 
they do not see best when it is totally dark, as some 
have imagined. The dusk of the evening, or the 
mild glimmering of moon-shine, afford them the 
greatest facility of distinguishing their prey, and such 
are the seasons when they make the most successful 
depredations. om 
Naturalisis commonly distinguish birds of the owl 
kind, by disposing them into two grand divisions, 
those with horns, and those without. ‘These horns are 
nothing more than a few feathers standing upright on 
each side of the head: among these, the great horned 
gl is entitled to the pre-eminence. . It appears at 
first view scarcely inferior to the eagle in size, but 
on’a closer inspection is found to be much less. In- 
deed, all sorts of owls are enveloped in so great a 
mass of feathers, as to appear much sagges ign they 
: ; obi 
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are. The eyes of the great horned owl are large and 
transparent, and encircled with an orange-coloured 
iris: its ears are large and open: its plumage is of a 
reddish brown, marked on the back with black and 
yellow spots, and with yellow ones alone on the 
belly. This bird has sometimes been seen in Scot- 
land, and also m Yorkshire ; but it is not common in 
any part of England. It inhabits inaccessible rocks 
and deser ted places, such as ruinous castles and un- 
frequented caverns; and preys upon hares, rabbits, 
and all kinds of feathered game. 

Next in size is the common horned owl, which, 
like the former, appears much larger than it is, On ac-, 
count of the fulness of its plumage. When its wings. 
are expanded, their extent from one extremity to the 
other i is about three feet, and its horns are composed ; 
of six feathers on each side, of about. an inch in 
length. Its colour is a reddish brown, with a mix- 
ture of white, and their legs are feathered down to the. 
toes. These birds seldom take-the trouble of making 
a nest, but generally take possession of some deserted 
one, which has been occupied by the magpye, or the 
buzzard. They lay four or five eggs. The young 
are at first quite white, but come si their colour i in 
about fifteen days. This kind of owl is common in 
France and England. There are several other varie- 

ties of the horned owl, which I shall omit, and briefly 
mention two or three of the tribe which are without 
horns. 
| THE WHITE, OR COMMON BARN OWL, 
is the most generally known of any of this kind, as it _ 
“may be said to be almost domesticated. It seldom 
hoots, but often screams tremendously. It generally — 
haunts barns and granaries, where it renders great 
services to mankind, by, clearing those places ot. the. 
mice, and other vermin which resort mith T and are » 
so destructive among grain. 
| THE IVY, OR SCREECH Owl, 
is that'to which the gloomy apprehensions of mankind 
have attributed the power of presaging death or cala- 
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~ Sder to render their scenery more impressive, have, in 
confermity to popular superstition, frequently intro- 
“duced itinto their descriptive representations, when 
‘some melancholy scene was to be displayed. The 
circumstance Which has caused this bird to be ac- | 
‘counted ominous, ‘appears to be that of its screaming 
-‘in-a tremendous mater, together with its natural 
‘propensity of approaching toward a window, where 
‘it sees a light at a late hour. As lights are generally 
‘kept continually burning in the chambers of the sick, 
and the screech owl prowls about in the dead time of 
‘the night, it isné wonder, that in places where they 
are numerous, they may sometimes have been at- 
‘tracted by the light, and have approachéd the house 
or the windows, and uttered those screams which are 
natural to it, in consequence of fright or Surprise. 
Such a circumstance would be very apt to terrify a ti- 
‘mid invalid, or an ignorant nurse, and from this source 
might easily be derived all the absurd notions which 
have prevailed concerning the ominous nature of the 
screech owl. . 
Mr. Pennant, in his Arctic Zoology, observes, that 
. the Mogul and Kalmuc Tartars pay almost divine ho- 
nours to this bird; as attributing to it the preservation 
‘ot Jenghis Khan, the founder of the empire. ‘This 
prince having been surprised and put to flight by hts 
enemies, was compelled to shelter himself in a cop- 
pice; and a screech owl settled on the bush under 
which he was hidden. His pursuers, judging that a 
bird of that species would not: perch where a man 
was concealed, passed the spot, and thus suffered the 
prince to escape. His countrymen thenceforth held 
the owl sacred; and to the present day the Kalmucs 
-adorn their heads with a plume of its feathers on all 
‘solemn festivals. siphon; sue tere? 
This bird, which is nearly of the same size as the 
_ white, or common barn owl, is distinguished from the 
‘jatter species, by scarcely any other mark than. the 
‘colour of its plumage, which is a kind-of mixture of | 
‘jcon. grey-and: tawney 3 and my principal -reason: for 


introducing it to your notice, was to induce you ta 
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-observe and despise the ‘absurd ideas of weak and ig- 
norant minds. Indeed, I believe you are, notwith- 
standing your juvenile years, already sufficiently en- 
lightened to laugh at the tales of superstition. Ican 
‘also assure you, that the screech owl is a very harm- 
less bird: it preys solely on small birds, mice, or 
reptiles: and never either procured or foretold the 
death: or disaster of- any human beings, whateve 
nurses and gossips may think of the matter. sa 
~ I shall here leave you awhile to laugh at the no- 
tions of old women, or of men whose minds are as 
weak and as ignorant as theirs, while I prepare some- 
thing new for your entertainment, and most. affec- 
‘tionately remain, 
‘Dear Sir, 
Your’s, &e. 
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—_——— “ The careful hen 

Calls all her chirping family around, 

Fed and defended by the tearless cock ; 

Whose breast with ardour flames, as on he walks 
Graceful, and crows defiance.” 


DEAR SIR, 


Jam now going to call your attention to a subject 
of great importance in the economy of civilized lite, 
and present to your view a class of objects in the ani- 
mal system equally curicns and useful. wins 

From the most rapacious class of birds, we are now, 
my dear Sir,. making a transition to those which are_ 
the tamest, and which not only contribute to the deli- 
cacies of fhe table, but furnish articles of commerce, 
and are consequently of great advantage to human 
society. ‘ ¢ 

It is obyious that birds of the. =) = 
gusta GALLINACEOUS, OR POULTBY KIND, | 
- ‘exhibit a,complete .contrast to those which we have 
- been:hitherto‘occupied in contemplating» » 
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Amidst. the immensity of nature’s works, and the 
. ° . . ‘ . 

endless varieties displayed in the world of life, there 
is not perhaps, my dear Sir, a more evident proof of 
design, or a more conspicuous display of infinite Wis- 
.dom, in the adaptation of. means to ends, and of ani- 
¢mal mechanism to.a specific purpose, than is exhi- 
-bited in the internal and external conformation of .the 
last described class of birds, and of those whom we 
are now about to survey. In order to raise our minds 
to the admiration of the great Creator, whose works 
are the index of his attributes, let us, my dear Sir, for 
a moment indulge a laudable curiosity in the exami- 
nation of this interesting subject. 

In our general remarks on the volatile race, we 
have already observed the wonderful coincidence be- 
‘tween their conformation-and the mode of life to 
which they are destined. In birds of the rapacious 
kind we have seen that the form and strength of their 
beaks and claws, their fierceness of disposition, and 
all their ferocious propensities, evidently pointed out 
their destination; and in the gallinaceous, or poultry 
kind, we shall discover the same exhibition of an all- 
wise design. (These are without the hooked biils and 
formidable talons of the bird of prey, and their inter- 
nal conformation admits of a still more curious and 
important distinction. In the rapacious kind, diges- 
tion is carried on by means of a liquid in the stomach, 
‘which dissolve the aliment. In those which feed on 
grain the gizzard: is the »principal instrument that 
grinds and reduces it to pulp. The wings of the 
poultry kind are short and not calculated for a long 
flight, which prevents them from wandering, and im- 
pels them to seek for happiness at home. Their bills, 
-which are incapable of annoyance or destruction, are 
perfectly adapted to their manner of feeding. Their 
toes are made for scratching up seeds or grain, but not 
for tearing to pieces'‘animal food. As the predaceous 

tribes are formed for war and depredation, these are 
equally fitted for peace, accordingly their contentions - 
are trivial, and,.excepting the cock, we seldom find 
them engaged in violent. disputes. They are also 
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without that unconquerable propensity to; liberty 

which in birds is so, general. The poultry kind, if © 
well fed, seldom desire to range, and’ from the first 

moment of their confinement, seem satisfied if. their 

supply of food be plentiful.. Their increased plump- 

ness in such situations, shews their contentment, . 

while the wilder species when cooped up in cages, 

unless inured to it when very young, fall into languor, 

and sometimes pine to death amidst the greatest pro- 

fusion of the most delicate food., These circumstances, 

my dear Sir, evidently display the infinite wisdom of 

the Author of Nature, in adapting every creature to 

its particular destination. . 

THE COCK - Eye ‘ahh 
perhaps exhibits a greater number of varieties than 
any other animal of the feathered race; fo. scarcely 
any two birds of this tribe exactly resemble each 
other in plumage and shape. ‘This may probably 
’ proceed from the effects of domestication, as of all the 
different. kinds of birds the cock seems to be that / 
which was, first reclaimed from the forest, and taken _ 


to supply the luzuries of the table. 

_ The time when the cock was first domesticated in. 
Europe is not ascertained; but he is supposed to have 
been introduced from Persia. . In the island of Tinian, — 
and many others of the Indian ocean, this bird is 
found in his native state. In those islands, and in the 
‘woods of Malabar, his plumage was, black and yel- 
low, and his comb and wattles are yellow and purple. 
‘In those of the Indian woods, there is also another pe- 
culiarity,---their bones when boiled are as black as 
ebony; those of the European cock, on the contrary, 
are white. . ne " , ! 
__ No animal whatever displays greater courage than 
_ the cock; and in every part of the world, from which 
it is not*yet banished by refinement and polished 
manners, cock-fighting constitutes one of the most 
popular diversions. In China, India, and the Phillip- 
_pine islands, itis one of the principal amusements of 
the great; and im all parts of the East the highest 
ranks participate in an enjoyment whith casts upon, 
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‘humanity an indélible stain. In this country it was 
‘once a favourite pastime; but to the credit of the pre- 
“sent age, it is very much on the decline, and it is to 
“be heped that the period is not far distant when it will 
“be exploded even among the vulgar. 

“The hen,’ if well supplied with food and water, is 
‘said to lay about two hundred eggs in a year, which 
‘shews the importance of this bird in domestic econo- 
“my. Asaparent she excites admiration; for her af- 
fection towards her offspring, divests’ her of her na- 
tural timidity, and. gives her both ccurage and 
strength. For the protection of her chicken she will 
venture to attack the horse, the hog, or the mastiff, 
and will not hesitate to fly at the fox. | 

It is a curious circumstance in the history of this 
bird, that at Grand Cairo they have a method of 
‘hatching eggs by an artificial heat, and thus produce 
‘six or seven thousand at a time? ’ Being brought forth 
“in a mild spring, which is warmer than our summer, 
the chickens thrive very well. It does not however 
‘appear that this coul be carried into effect with suc- 
cess in our cold and variable climate, wheére.although 
‘the little animals might ‘be hatched without much dit- 
ficulty, , the greatest “part of them would, in ‘all proba- 
Mie oe per ish soon after, their exclusion from the sheli. 

THE TURKEY | 
is one of the most remarkable birds in the’ poultry 
yard, on account of the singular appearance of its _ 
head, as well as of some habits almost peculiar to 
itself. 

fn this country the’ turkey when young is exceed- 
ing tender, and 1s reared with great difficulty; yet in 
its wild state it abounds in the forests of Chadds, 
‘where the ground’ is covered with snow almost‘three 
parts of the year. Jn their native woods they are also: 
much larger as well as more hardy than in a state of 
“gslomestication. In beauty also they far excel the Eu-. 
“ropean breed: © Their feathers, which are of a dark 
grey, and bordered at the’edge with a bright gold co- 


jour, are woven by the savages of the country inte i 


cloaks for the ornament. of their persons. 
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Turkeys do not seem to possess, either in their wild 

_ or domesticated state, any very great degree of in- 
“stinct. They may, -however, be ranked among the 
most useful fowls of the farm yard; for, notwithstand- 
ing the tenderness of their constitution when young, 
‘they.are hardy when grown up, and feed themselves 

with-little trouble or expense to.the farmer. ‘Some o 
them, especially those of Norfolk, which are reckon- 
ed the finest in this kingdom, frequently weigh from 
twenty to thirty-pounds, and constitute an excellent 

article of food. | ee 
THE PEACOCK, 
when its tail is expanded, exhibits'a spectacle of 
which no description can-possibly give a just ideas to 
form an accurate conception of the’beauty of its ap- 
pearance the living object. must be contemplated, 
However, although the form of this bird be complete- 
_ly elegant, and its plumage adorned with the. niost 
brilliant colours; as well.as diversified with an endless 
variety of tints and shades, its voice is- extremely 
harsh and disagreeable. Its insatiable gluttony also 
_ serves to counterbalance the only merit it can claim, 
its incomparable beauty; and itis actuated more than 
any other of the gallinaceous species by a spirit of 
depredation. © | His Le, % 
.. Like the rest of the poultry. kind, the peacock 
feeds chiefly on grain, and has a strong predilection 
for barley. “It eagerly seeks for. insects and tender 
plants, and if-it does not find sufficient supply of its 
favorite food, it will lay waste the labours of the gar- 
dener, and destroy, in one day, the work of many 
months. a: Bad Belg a a 

_ The peacock, or the peahen, has in some countries 

_ been esteemed as_an article of luxury for the. table; 
and although its flesh be not at :this-time considered 
as a delicacy, it is certainly far from being disagree- 

_ able, and is said to resist putrefaction longer than any 
other animal. In the time of Francis J, king: of 
_ France, it was a custom to serve up a peacock at the 
tables of the great, not for food but for-ornament. 
' The skin was first carefully stripped off, and the bo- 
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dy, being prepared with the hottest spices, Was again 
covered with it; thus retaining all its plumage in full 
display, uninjured by the preparation. The bird thus 
prepared was often preserved for several years with- 
Out putrefaction, and served to add splendor to succes- 
sive entertainments. 
* The peacock is a native of India and the other ori- 
ental countries of Asia, where it is yet found in its na- 
‘tural state; and numerous flocks of them are still to 
be seen wild in the islands of Java and Ceylon. So 
beautiful a bird was not, however, suffered long to re- 
main concealed in. its native retreats; and we find 
that so early as the time of Solomon it was made an 
article of commerce, and is numbered among those 
which were imported by his fleets. That prince was 
probably the first who introduced the peacock into 
Judea; andthe Tyrians, his partners in trade, un- 
doubtedly imported it into their country; but it is 
probable that it had been already brought to Tyre, 
and no doubt to Egypt also, previous to that period. 
Lhe Greeks also shewed a strong predilection for this 
bird, and we are told that the first exhibition of a pea- 
cock at Athens, induced many persons to travel from 
Lacedemon to that city, to gratify their curiosity with 
the sight of so beautiful an object. Sucha curiosity 
indeed, my dear Sir, was laudable ; for so magnificent 
a display of the work of the Creator, especially when 
eccompanied with the surprise of novelty, certainly 
merited the contemplation of a philosopher. 

Of this curious-bird there are several varieties, but _ 
the peacock of Thibet is universally allowed to be the 
most beautiful of all the feathered race. Its colours 
are blue, yellow, red, and green; all blended with 
the most artificiel exactness, and forming the most 
pleasing combinations, in which nature seems to have 
exerted all her skill, and exhibited all her beauties. ; 

THE PHEASANT, ~ Peco 
next to the peacock, holds the second rank in the 
gradation of beauty among the feathered tribes, To 
make a minute comparison between the most beauti- 
ful of each species, the admirer of nature’s works, 


} 
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_would be puzzled to determine which of the two has 
the greatest claim to pre-eminence. Nothing, in- 
deed, can satisfy the eye with a greater variety and 
richness of ornament than the plumage of the phea- 
sant, whether we regard the dazzling brilliancy of its 
colours, or their elegant mixture. It far surpasses all 
the efforts of the pencil to exhibit tints so glossy and 
so bright, or points so finely blended. 
Every scholar is acquainted with the story of Solon 
the Greek philosopher and Croesus, king of Lydia. 
We are told that the: monarch being seated on his 
throne, adorned with all the appendages of terrestrial 
grandeur, asked Solon if he had ever seen so magnifi- 
cent a spectacle? The philosopher, nothing moved 
by the pomp and pageantry with which he was sur- 
rounded, coolly answered that “ after having seen the 
plumage of the pheasant he could. not be astonished at 
_the sight of any other finery.” This answer, of the 
Grecian sage is worthy of being recorded: it was 
well calculated to remind that powerful and opulent 
monarch of the inferiority of all artificial ornaments, 
when compared with the magnificence of nature, and 
of the msignificancy of all human greatness and splen- 
_ dor before the Creator and Sovereign of the universe. 
.You will, my dear Sir, also remember that .a far 
greater personage than the Greek philosopher. has 
taught us the same important lesson, in saying that 
all the magnificence of Solomon was not equal to the — 
splendor of the lilies. | Vn 4 
The beautiful bird which thus displays the energies 
of nature merits a particular description. Its eyes 
are surrounded with a ring of scarlet, sprinkled with 
small specks of black, and the iris yellow. The fore 
part of the head is clothed with blackish .feathers, 
mixed with a shining purple; the top of the head and 
‘the upper part of the neck are tinged with a darkish 
green, which bears a silky gloss. In some the top of 
the head is of a shining blue, and the upper part of 
the neck appears sometimes blue and sometimes 
green, as it is differently placed to.the eye of the 
spectator. The feathers of the breast, the shoulders, 
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the middle of the back, and the sides under the wings, 
have a blackish ground,’‘and their edges are tinged 
with a colour exquisitely beautiful, which appears 
sometimes black and sometimes purple, according to 
the different reflections of the light: under the purple 
there isa transverse streak of gold colour. The tail 
‘is about eighteen inches long. The legs, feet, and 
toes are of the colour of horn, and two of the toes are 
connected with a membrane: the legs are furnished 
-with spurs of a black colour, and shorter than those of 
the cock. The male is far more beautiful than the 
female. BATES 

The beauty of the pheasant is not its only excel- 

lency. Its flesh is one of the greatest daintics, and its 
wholesomeness is equal to its delicacy. When full 
grown it seems to feed indiscriminately on every thing 
‘that falls in its way, and such is its voracity that it is 
said to: devour insects and reptiles, as well as seeds 
‘and grain. In the woods the hen lays eighteen or 
twenty eggs in a season, but not above ten in a do- 
-mestic state. | ; 

Of this bird, as’ of most others, there are many va-— 
-rieties; but among all these the golden pheasant of 
-China excels in beauty. It is somewhat less than the 
‘common pheasant, being not more than two feet nine 
‘inches in fength. The general colour of its plumage 
“is erimson, and its head is adorned with a’ splendid 
‘yellow trest, the feathers of which have the' appear- 

ance of glossy silk. The back and rump are of a fine 
gold colour; the scapulars are blue, and the quills 
‘brown, marked with yellow. The tail is twenty-three 
‘inches long, and its colour chesnut speckled with 
_ black. The hen is far inferior in beauty, the general 
-colour of her plumage being brown. It appears to 
be a hardy bird, and will live and propagate in our 
climate. . : . 

The Argus pheasant is also a magnificent bird. It 
derives its name from its quills being ornamented with 
eyes resembling those of the peacock’s train, This 
--bird, as well as the former, and also the superb phea- 
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sant, the predominant colour of which is a beautiful 
green, are, all natives of China. 

There is another beautiful bird, a native of South 
America, which some naturalists class with the phea- 
sant. It is called the trumpeter. The individuals of 
this species vary in colour. It is very familiar, and 
will follow a person about hke a spaniel.’ It feeds on 
bread, fish, or flesh, and is reckoned as dehcious food 
as the common pheasant. ‘Veeticont 

The curassow which, comprehends five or six vas 
rieties, bears a, strong resemblance to the pheasant: 
although. most naturalists agree in considering it a 
distinct genus. In Peru amd Mexico this kind is 
very numerous both ina wild and domestic state. 

The pheasant was. originally brought ito Europe 
from the banks of the Phasis, a river of Colchis, in 
_Asia Minor, and, thence has derived xs name, 
Though removed from its natal soil, it thrives well in 
our. climate, where, still retaining its attachment to 
freedom, it lives wild in our forests and parks, of 
which it constitutes an enlivening ornament. It la- 
bours however, under one disadvantage, which pre- 
vents its multiplication im such a degree as might 
otherwise be expected. The slowness of its rising, 
from the ground, caused in a great measure by the 
length of its tail, renders it extremely hable to be de- 


‘stroyed by the weazle, the foumart, and other animais - 


of that kind. bits . 
If the increase of our Pheasants were not pre- 
vented by their depredations, it might have been ex- 
pected, trom the numbers introduced into some parts 
of the country, that our forests would have glittered 
with the dazzling brilliancy of their plumage. 

OTe, a ean THE BUSTARD | 
is the largest land bird that is a native of Great Bri- 
tain, or even of Europe. Its weight varies consider-' 
ably: some have been found of not more than ten 
pounds, others weigh from twenty to thirty. This 
species appears to, have been pretty generally dif- 


fused; for according to Plutarch it is found in Lybia,: 


in the environs of Alexandria, in Syria, in Greece, 
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and in Spain. It‘also abounds’ in ‘some parts of 
France. In England their principal places of rendez- 
vous ‘are Salisbury, plain, the heaths of Sussex and 
Cambridgeshire, and the’ Dorsetshire uplands. In 
those extensive’ plains, where there are neither woods 
nor hedges to screen the sportsman, the bustards en- 
joy security, and are often ‘seen’ in flocks of fifty or 
more together. It is in vain that the fowler creeps 


along to surprise them, they have always centinels’ 


stationed in proper places to warn them of the first 


appearance of danger. ‘ But although they can sel-' 


dom be shot, they are sometimes hunted and taken 
by dogs, when they are grown so fatas to be unable 
to fly without great preparation. This bird was once 
far more plentiful than at present.‘ The increased 
_ cultivation of the country, and the deliciousness of its 
flesh: have greatiy’ contributed to thin the species ; 
and it would, ‘pérhaps have béen’ long since extir- 
pated, had it not: derived so great a degree of secu- 
rity from inhabiting only the most extensive plains, 
where its food is abundant, and where every enemy 
may be discovered at a distance. | i 
The bustard appears much larger than’a turkey ; 
but its. wings are not adapted toa perfeet flight, their 
expansion not reaching above four feet: and though 
it can elevate itself in the air, it flies with some diffi- 
culty. Its head and neck are ash-coloured ; the back 


is tranversely barred with black feruginous stripes ; 


the beily is: white, and the’ tail marked with broad 
bars of red and'‘black. The female js not more than 
half as large as the male. The top of her head is of 
a deep orange colour, crossed with black lines: Bited a 

Te THE GROUSE bs iss Pah eee 
comprehends. about seventeen species, of all which 
the characteristi¢ mark that distinguishes them -from 
the rest of the poultry kind, is a scarlet skin above 
the eye. The firry forests and the barren heath are 
their favorite retreats; and since cultivation is so 
much improved and extended in these countries, they 
are only to be found on the moors of Yorkshire and. 
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Westmoreland, the highlands of Scotland, and other 
extensive wastes, - 
THE COCK OF THE Woop + 
is in size and importance the first of thjs tribe: it is 
nearly as large as a turkey, and frequently weighs 
above fourteen pounds; but the female is much 
‘smaller, The head and neck are ash-coloured; and 
crossed with black lines: the body and wings are of. 
a chesnut colour, and the breast is of a blackish 
glossy green. The female is different in colour, be- 
mg red about the throat, with the head, neck, and 
back crossed with red and black bars’: the belly is 
striped crosswise with orange and black, and the tips 
of the feathers are white. The black cock is about. 
the size of a common hen, and when full grown weighs 
about four pounds. The moor fowl or red game, 
which is peculiar to the British islands, weighs about 
mineteen ounces. All birds of the grouse kind, 
among which the white game or ptarmagan must be 
included, delicht in the most barren heaths, the high- 
est hills, or the thickest forests, “Their food is moun- 
tain-berries and the tops of the heath plants; and 
their flesh is exquisitely delicate. 
THE PARTRIDGE 
is a bird that is every where well known, being com- 
mon in every climate and in every country: in the 
hy perberean regions, as in the torrid-zone. ~ It seems 
to adapt itself to each elimate where it resides, In 
the countries within the arctic circle it is brown in 
summer, but in winter changes its colour to white, 
and it acquires a new covering of soft warm down, 
which at that season grows underneath its feathers. 
The wisdom and goodness of the Author of nature 
are-exceedingly conspicuous in this particular, that in 
the polar regions all animals acquire a covering per- 
fectly adapted to the rigours of the climate, a circum- 
stance which shews that the providential care of the 
the Creator extends to all his creatures in every situ- 
ation. | oy, Bs : 
Of partridges there are more than twenty species; 
all of which may, however, be arranged in two grand 
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- divisions, the red. and the grey: the former is the 
largest, and often perches on trees, the latter, which, 
in this couatry is the most common, always sits on 
the ground. To give any description of a bird so ge- 
nerally known would be superfluous, and no one is 
ignorant of the excellency of the food which its flesh 

_affords. Py PAS Os : ; | 

Ja whi Culsse tie Sis sola a Uta g de 

is much smaller than any other of the. gallinaceous 

tribes, being not more than half so large as the par- 

tridge, although much resembling its shape. Its head 
is black with a mixture of dusky brown; the breast 
is of a pale yellow, with a reddish cast and spotted 
with black, aud the back is marked with lines of pale 
yellow. 

Quails are exceedingly quarrelsome, and often 


have obstinate contests among themselves. Quail. 


fighting was once a favorite diversion among the 


Athenians, and we cannot but lament that so cruel a _ 


pastime was encouraged among so polished a people. 


“~~ 


Its flesh, however, was by-them esteemed. unwhole-~ 


-some, and consequently not used for food; but they 
reared great numbers of them for the pleasure of sce- 


ing them fight. Modern manners have in this respect » 


entirely reversed the sentiments of mankind. The 
courage of the quail is now disregarded, while its 
flesh is esteemed an exquisite delicacy. 

Having conducted you through the pleasing survey 
of a class of the feathered creation that enlivens eur 
fcrests and heaths, or embellishes the farm yard, you 


will undoubtedly confess that the view is delightful $i 


but when you consider the exquisite food with which 
they furnish our tables, your gratitude will be excited 
towards the Author of Nature, for his parental good- 
ness, and indulgent. munificence. — | 


I cannot make a more appropriate conclusion, than 
in recommending to you the habit of making such — 


reflections, assuring you at the same. time, that with 
unfeigned affection, 
“Tam, dear Sir, 

Your's, &e. 
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‘Hark! ’tis the raven’s dismal croak, 
My boding breast is filled with fear 3 
Yet once beneath that spreading oak, 
The bird of woe I smil’d to hear.” 
MNS. ROBINSON» 


«‘Oft have I lov’d to mark the rook’s slow course, 

And hear his hollow croak.” 

oe SOUTHEY> 
DAER SIR, | 


J. SHALL now proceed to review a class of volatiles, 
different from ‘each of the former, but partaking im 
some degree of the nature of both. » 
THE PIE KIND 
is that race of birds which are generally considered 
as the least beneficial. to man. Few of them, except 
the pigeon, contribute to furnish us with food, while 
numbers make free with the fruits of our industry. 
We cannot, however, see through the vast and com- 
plicated plan of Divine wisdom, and perhaps we are 
more indebted to this noisy, restless, chattering: tribe 
than we imagine, and derive from them benefits of 
which we are ignorant. . 
THE RAVEN, THE ROOK, AND THE CARRION CROW 
are so generally known that any description of therk 
would be superfluous, and tend rather to obscure than 
improve our ideas. The raven is the largest of the 
three, and is distinguished from both the others by 
his bill being more hooked. As for the rook and the 
carrion crow, they so nearly resemble each other as 
mot to be easily discriminated. The rook often suf 
_ fers on that account, and is frequently destroyed in- 
stead of the other, to which he is in size and colour, 
60 nearly similar. - | | 
_ The raven is a strong, hardy, and active bird, un- 
influenced by any change of weather, and capable of 
supporting the rigors of every climate. He is not 
éppressed by the sultry heats of the torrid zone, nes 
© ) 
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benumbed by the intense cold of the polar regions; — 
although, like many other animals in those parts, he — 


changes his colour and acquires a whiter plumage. 


That a bird which is so little affected by any incon- 


“veniences of climate should be universally diffused, 
is nothing wonderful; and accordingly we find the 
raven an inhabitant of every region of the globe. 


The sagacity of this bird is equal to his strength and 


vigor; and when tamed he is capable of receiving in- 
struction in a wonderful manner, and of performing 
things almost incredible. He may be trained to fowl- 
ing like a hawk, taught to fetch and carry like a dog, 
to speak like a parrot, and what is still more extraor- 
dinary, to imitate any vocal musie. A modern author 
of great repute says he has heard a raven sing a song 
with great distinctness, truth and humour. 

The raven, when entertained as a domestic, has in- 
deed many amusing qualities. Being inquisitive and 
impudent, he visits every corner, affronts the dogs, 


drives the eats from one place to. another, plays his » 


pranks among the poultry, teazes every animal around 
him, and is a constant attendant on the cook-maid. 
She indeed is his principal favorite, and to her his at- 
tachment is unalterable; although he does not hesi- 
tate to incur her displeasure by snatching from her a 


delicate morsel. , When wild the raven is a voracious | 


plunderer, when domesticated he is by nature a glut- 
ten, and by habit 4, thief; he purleins every thing to 
gratify his appetite, and even hoards what he cannot 
convert to. any use; for tea-spoons, - rings, and 


pieces of money are often found in his secret treasury. | 


_ The longevity of the raven is equal to that of any 
of the feathered race, or perhaps of any other animal ; 
for birds are in, general supposed to live longer than 
quadrupeds,; the raven has been known to live more 
than a hundred years, and, indeed, as it is endowed 
with a robust constitution, a good appetite, and great 
activity, it seems to possess all the qualities conducive 
to long life. ers eee . ; 
_ From. the remotest antiquity a number of supersti- 
tious notions respecting this. bird have prevailed, 
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which, notwithstanding the general improvement of 
the human mind and the diffusion of knowledge, are 
yet to be found among the ignorant populace of 
most countries; but I shall not, my dear Sir, amuse 
you with the tales of old women, which I know you 
have. good sense enough to despise. Some suppose 
that the respect paid to it in Sweden, where it is held 
sacred and no one offers to molest it, is founded on 


the circumstance of its being selected for the purpose 
ef feeding the prophet Elijah. igo 

The Romans, however, who paid no regard to our 
Scriptures, had also their prejudices in regard to the 
raven, as they accounted it ominous, and merely from 
motives of fear held it in the greatest veneration. 
The origin of these absurdities is wholly unknown; 
for it is impossible to trace the progress of ‘supersti- 
tion, and the excentricities of its operations on weak 
and uncultivated minds. — 

Of the carrion crow and the rook I shall say but 
little, as they are both universally known, and shall 
ouly observe that the former lives’on carrion, but the 
latter on seeds and grain. — 

The rook delights to be near the habitations of 
men, and their bustle and cawing enlivens the rural 
scene, for which reason many country gentlemen 
would not wish to banish them from the vicinity of 
their habitations. fa. Sei nky 

THE MAGPIE 

is universally known in this country, and it would 
only be a waste of time to describe a bird with which 
every school-boy and every milk-maid is perfectly 
acquainted. It will therefore, my dear Sir, be suffi- 
cient to remark a few of its most’general propensities, 

- In all its habits it discovers a degree of instinct su- 
perior to most other birds; and even the globular con. 
struction of its nest displays extraordinary sagacity. 
‘The magpie is noisy, cunning, mischievous and inso- 
lent: it preys upon animals which are unable to make 
resistancey and teazes such as are layger and stron ger 
than itself, It is extremely voracious, and particu- 
larly addicted to the devouring of eggs. Those of 
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‘domestic fowl and of small birds which build in th 
hedges, very frequently fall a prey to this cunning 
‘depredator. In its domestic state it preserves its na- 
tural character without any alteration, and the samé' 
propensities attend it in the cage that distinguish it in 
the woods, Being one of the most cunning, it is also 
one of the most docile of birds. Those who teach it 
to speak have a custom of slitting its tongue, which 
is equally cruel and absurd, as it causes the poor 
creature to suffer pain without in the least improving 
its speech. It sometimes learns to speak very 4is- 
tinctly, but its sounds are too shrill to be an exact 
imitation of the human voice, which the raven and 
the parrot can more perfectly counterfeit. 
THE JAY 
ruay be reckoned among the most beautiful birds of 
the British isles. Its forehead is white streaked with 
black, and its head is covered with long feathers, 
which it can at its pleasure erect into a crest. The — 
tvhole neck, back, belly, and breast are of a faint ~ 
purple dashed with grey. The wings are most ele~ | 
gantly barred with blue, black, and white, and the 
tail is generally quite black. Like the magpie it 
feeds on small birds or fruits, is extremely docile, 
and learns to speak with facility. 
Mr. Bewick informs us that a jay kept by a person 
in the north of England, had been taught at the ap- 
proach of cattle, to set a cur dog upon. them, by 
whistling and calling him by name. One winter, 
Uuring a severe frost, he excited the dog to attack a 
tow which was big with calf, when the poor animal 
ell on the ice, and was much hurt. In conse- 
quence of this accident, the jay was complained of 
Asa nuisance, and its owner was compelled to de- | 


stroy it. i | 
This bird, as well as the magpie, being extensively 
diffused, -admits of a number of varieties, which nae 
turalists have enumerated, and perhaps still more with 
which they are unacquainted. It is impossible to fol- 
Jow Nature through all ker varieties, which, in every 
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species of animal life, proclaim the plastic hand of 
Nature’s God. 
| é THE KING FISHER, OR HALCYON, 
is well known in this country, and is one of the most 
beautiful birds of these northern climates. It is not 
much larger than a swallow: -its legs are, according 
to our superficial notions of elegance, ‘too small, ‘and 
its beak too long’in proportion to its body; but both 
_are perfectly adapted to its mode of living and pro- 
turing its food. The brilliant colours of its plumage, 
however, are sufficient, even in our partial estimation, 
‘to atone for whatever caprice may deem inelegant in 
its form. The crown of the head and the outside of 
the wings are of adeep blackish green, with bright 
azure spots; the back and the tail are of the most re- 
splendent azure: the under part of the body js, 
orange-coloured: and a broad mark of the same pass- 
ing from the bill reaches beyond the eyes. In view- 
ing the beautiful plumage, the slender legs, and dimé 
nutive size of this bird, you would scarcely, my dear 
Sir, suppose it to be one of the most rapacious little 
creatures that nature produces. This, however, is, 
in reality, the case. It is almost continually on the 
-wing, hovering over the rivers and lakes, where it 
catches small fishes in surprising quantities, by dart- 
ing down upon them with inevitable certainty. — 
While it remains suspended in the air ina sun-shiny 
day, its plumage exhibits a beautiful variety of the 
most dazzling colours. ; | ; 
Of this bird, our own and foreign countries exhibit 
not less than thirty-six varieties. | 
tee THE CUCKOO 
is one of the most noted of the feathered race; and, 
although it cannot boast any great variety or beauty 
of plumage, is remarkable for the elegance of its 
form and the peculiarity of its habits. It is somewhat 
dess than a pigeon, but in its form resembles a hawk, 
and its colour isa greyish blue. Its note is univer- 
Sally known; and ‘as it announces the approach of 
summer, is always listened to with pleasure: but the 
particulars of its history are involved in obscurity, 
o3 
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aud the country to which it migrates is yet um- 
‘known. ~ 

The cuckoo appears to be a bird of the rapacious 
kind: Reaumur, who brought up several, found them 
to be carnivorous; for flesh and insects constituted 
their favorite aliment, and they would not feed either 
on bread or fruit. The veracity of the cuckoo ts noty 
yadeed, to be wondered at, when we consider the ca- 
paciousness of its stomach, which is enormous, and 
reaches from the breast bone to the vent. 

The female cuckoo makes no nest of her own, but 
ynvading that of some other_bird; very often of the 
wagtail or the sparrow, destruys the eggs, and substi- 
tutes her own in the place. She seldom lays more 
than one, which is speckled, and similar to that of 
ihe blackhird im size. The bird, on its return, not 
discovering the cheat, nurses the egg of her insi- 
dious invader with the same assiduity as if it were 


ber own, and when the changeling is excluded from _ 
the shell, continues to feed it with parental tender-"— 


ness, ignorant that she is nursing an enemy to her 
race, aud a destroyer of her future progeny. - 
When the young cuckoo is fledged, it quits its sup- 
‘goraant parent, and follows its native propensities. 
Vhat becomes of this tribe in the winter season is 
wholly unknown. Some assert that it takes.refuge im 
the clefts of rocks, hollow trees, and other similar re- 


treats, where it remains ina torpid state watil the re~_ 


turn of spring. Willoughby relates a curious story 


of some logs of willow being laid on the fire, when a. 


« 


cuckoo, being revived by the sensation of heat, began - 


to utter its notes, to the astonishment of all who were — 


present. .A number of similar stories have been re-_ 
lated, aad as it isfrequently the case, the same tale has © 


been. often travestied, exaggerated, and multiplied — 
into a number, through the love of the marvellous, or _ 


for the support of a favorite opinion. ‘The most ge- 
neral, however, as well as the most probable supposi= 
tion, is, that en the approach of winter, the cuckoo, 
_ as well as the swallow, migrates to warmer climates. 
THE WO@DPECKER. | . 


~ 


exhibits the most irrefragable proof of an All-wise- 


THE WOODPECKER. "a 


design in the adaptation of means to ends, and of ani-+ 
mal construction to particular purposes, which is in¢ 
deed visible in every part of the created system. Be- 
ing destined to live chiefly on the insects which 
-lodge in the trunks of trees, nature has furnished this. 
bird with a bill of extraordinary hardness, sharpness, ' 
and strength. Its tongue also being of a great length, 
and terminating in a sharp, stiff, and bony point, 
dentated on each side, is peculiarly fitted for striking 
ants and insects, when foreed from their cells.’ Its 
legs, being short and strong, are exceedingly well 
adapte. to the purposes of climbing; and the toes 
standing two forward and two backward, are equally 
_- serviceable in holding fast to the vpright trunks of 
trees. This bird, being destined to feed solely on 
insects, wants that intestine which anatomists call the 
caecum, a circumstance peculiar to the woodpeckey 
tribe. 
When this bird discovers a tree that is likely to 
contain its fayorite food, or appears fit for a habita- 
tion, wherein to lay its eggs and nurture its yeung, 
it immediately begins to make a round hole in the 
trunk, of about two inches in diameter. This is not | 
performed by boring with its beak as with a gimlet, 
as some have asserted, but by constant and laborious 
picking, of which every one may be convinced whe 
frequents the woods and forests where it resides, and 
sees its operations, or hears the noise which it makes 
in battering the trees. ‘This bird very frequently at- 
tacks the ant-hill, and devours the industrious little 
insects, which have there tormed a colony, and are 
far from apprehending so formidable an invasion. 
_ Of this kind, naturalists have enumerated more 
than fifty different species, each of those admitting 
of a number of varieties, greatly differing in size, co- 
lour, and appearance, but agreeing in the character-: 
istic marks already mentioned, and in the habits re- 
sulting from ‘so peculiar a conformation.. The wood- 
pecker, which is the most common in this country, is 
about the size of a magpie: its throat, breast, and 
belly, are of a pale green;. and the back, wings and 
: o4 
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tail are of a deeper green, and mottied with a variety 
of colours. Pty : | 
As I am apprehensive of tiring you with the length 
of my letter, I shall, out of the immense variety 
which nature displays, endeavour to select a few 
choice subjects to enliven our future correspondence, 
and for the present conclude, with subscribing my- 
self, : meee Seieths S58 , 
‘a pie ‘Dear Sir, 
| | : “Your’s, €c. 


ots LRT RAR REV Ee 


The parrot learns to emulate oar speech.” ; 
Hark! the hoarse pigeon tunes his notes to love.” 
ss oa, Se ; ~FENOMY 

DEAR SiR, | ' ais 


/ : . : ; 
THe objects which Tam now going to present to 
‘your view, are some of the most curious which the 
feathered part of the creation affords. They will irre- 
-gistibly attract your attention, and excite your admi- 
ration of the splendor of nature’s works. 
THE PARROT, 

is, of all foreign birds, the best known in. this coun- 
try; and has always been held in estimation by the 
curious, as it possesses the singular advantage of unit- 
ing transcendent beauty with superiority of instinct 
and astonishing docility. ; 

The facility with which this bird learns not only to 
speak, but to retain and repeat a great number of - 
words, is surprising. We are assured that a parrot 
has been-taught to rehearse a whole sonnet from Pe- 
trarch. : vip | 

Many wonderful stories have been related of this 
creature’s sagacity and loquaciousness, among which 
J shall, for your amusement, select one, which appears 
$0 singular, that it would never have obtained credit, 
had it not been sanctioned by respectable authority. 

Willoughby tells us, that a parrot. belonging to 
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King Henry the Seventh, who then resided in his pa- 
lace at Westminster, had learned many words and 
phrases from the passengers who took the water near 
that place. Sporting one day on his perch, the poor 
bird had the misfortune to fall into the Thames. He 
immediately called out as loud as he was able, «A 
boat, twenty pounds for a boat Y? A waterman, hear- 
ing the parrot’s liberal offer, made to the place where 
the parrot was floating, and took him up. The man, 
knewing the bird to be a favorite, insisted on the full 
reward it had promised, and agreed, that the matter 
should be left to its decision; which the parrot hear- 
ing, eried out “ Give the knave a groat.” | 

Linneeus makes forty-seven, and Latham near 2 

hundred and fifty species of this beautiful and sagaci- 
ous bird; but probably no naturalist has enumerated 
one half of its varieties. The distinguishing charac- 
teristics, however, of the whole tribe, are, that the _ 
beak is hooked, and the upper, as well as the lower 
mandible, moveable; the nostrils placed at the bot- 
tom of the beak; the tongue fleshy and obtuse; and 
the feet furnished with two toes before, and two be- 
hind, calculated for the purpose of climbing and 
clinging to trees. | | 

Notwithstanding the endless varieties found.in this: 
numerous tribe of birds, they are generally divided 
into four classes; the macaw, which is considerably 
the largest, and nearly equal to the raven in size; the — 
parrot, properly so called; the lories, which are less 
than the parrot; and, lastly, the parroquet, which is. 
the least of all, and of which some varieties are not 
larger than the common, sparrow. Between these 
species the difference is rather in size than conforma- 
tion; and they have. all the same general habits. 

In the tropical climates they are exceeding numer- 
ous. The-forests swarm with their different varieties ; 
and the vivid colours of their plumage are an addi- 
tional ornament to the luxuriance of vegetation under 


..; those genial skies, and give an air of vivacity to the | 


-scene. Nothing in nature, indeed, can have a more 
beautiful appearance than forests of lofty trees, clothe 
. 03 
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ed with the most laxuriant foliage of an endless va- 
riety of forms and colours, swarming with parrots, 
and glittering with the brilliancy of their plumage. 

THE BIRD OF PARADISE, 
which has undoubtedly derived its name from its 
beauty, is a native of the Molucca islands, and, being 
confined to those remote regions of the east, has been 
very imperfectly known to the best. European orni- 
thologists, until Sonnerat, in bis voyage to New Gui- 
nea, somewhat elucidated the subject. Of this bird, 
there are eight different species; but that which is 
- best known, is the greater bird of paradise. ‘This 
beautiful volatile, from the fulness of its plumage, ap~ 
pears to the eye nearly the size of a pigeon, although 
its body is not in reality much larger than that of a 
thrush. Its body and its tail are each about six 
inches long; and the wings are large in proportion to 
its other dimenensions. The head, the throat, and 
the neck, are of a pale gold colour. ‘The base of the 
bill, as also the head, is covered with fine ‘black fea-. 
‘thers, soft and glossy as velvet, and varying in Cco- 
Jour with the different shades of light. The hind part 
of the head is of a shining green, mixed with gold 
colour. The body and wings are covered with beauti- 
fal brown purple and gold coloured feathers. The up- 
per part of the tail is a pale yellow, and the undermost 
feathers are white, and longer than those above; but 
the appendage which chiefly excites curiosity, con- 
sists of two long naked feathers which spring from the 
upper part of the rump above the tail, and are gene- 
rally about two feet in length. These are bearded only 
atthe beginning and the end, the whole shaft for above 
‘one foot nine inches, being of a deep black; while 
the feathered extremity is of a colour which changes 
with the various reflections of the light. | 
fir the Oriental islands which they inhabit, these 

birds are seen m large flocks fluttering through the 
‘aromatic groves. "They are sometimes called the 
swallows of Ternate, from the rapidity of their flight, 
and their being constantly on the wing, in pursuit of 


e 


flies ang insects, which are their usual food. 


t 
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The beauty and the rarity of this. bird, has given 
rise toa number of fictitious tales, and a mass of fabu-. . 
lous description. The natives of the countries where 
they are found, observing the avidity with which Eu- 
ropeans purchased these birds when’ stuffed, having 
adopted the custom of cutting off their legs, asserted, 
that nature had not furnished them with those mem- 
bers, as they were inhabitants solely of the air, and 
nourished entirely: by the dew of heaven. And what 


is astonishing, all these absurdities were for a long 
time believed. 


The Malayans, who make a trade of killing, stuf+ | 
ing, and selling these birds to the curious Nuropeans, 
generally conceal themselves in the trees, where 
they resort, and shoot them with. arrows made of 
yeeds, in order to damage as little as possible their 
beautiful plumage. When they have killed a num- 
ber of these birds, they take out every part of their 
entrails, and run a hot iron up their bodies, which 
dries up the juices. “They then stuff them. with. salts: 
and aromatic spices,.and offer them for sale. 

Among the many different species of this. bird, that 
called the king bird of paradise; is difheult to recog- 
nize in the variety of deseription, and the confusion. 
ef names. Buffon distinguishes two species, by the 
appellations of the king bird, and the magnificent: 
bird of paradise; but, as they are both described of 
the size of a black-bird,. it is probable that they are 
the same, and that the difference is only nominal or 
imaginary. The description, accompanied with a 
coloured plate, given in “« The Young Gentleman: 
and. Lady’s Magazine for March, 1799,” represents: 
the greatest part of the plumage of the king bird of 
paradise,.as- bein g.of a-beautiful and vivid carmine, all 
his colours of a soft and silky. appearance, having the 


-gloss of polished. metal.. The two shafts proceeding, 


from the rump,, are blackish, and not bearded,. and: 
extend very far below the tail and wings. Near the 
extremities, these singular appendages become beard-- 
ed, and. by an elegant enti ovr form ‘a pretty. 
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large circle of a bright emerald colour, varying ae- 
cording to the shade in which itis viewed. » 

I have, my dear Sir, endeavoured to give you, from 
_ the best authorities, as accurate a delineation as pos- 
sible of this singular bird, which has so long excited 
the curiosity of this part of the world, and afforded a 
puzzling enigma to European ornithologists. Having 
exhibited to your view the most striking display of 
the beauties of nature in the pie tribe, I shall close 
- my description of that class, by calling your attention 
to a species, in which utility is joined to elegance of 
form and plumage, and which is therefore adapted to 
excite our admiration of the created system, and our 
gratitude towards the All-wise and bountiful Creator. 
, THE PIGEON -. 
is so universally known, that any description of it 
would be a waste of time both to the writer and the 
reader ; and indeed the variety of plumage which the 
tame kind displays, is so great, that it would exhaust 
the labours of the pen or pencil. . 

All the beautiful varieties of the pigeon are said to 
derive their origin from the stock dove, or wood pi- 
geon, which is invariably of a beautiful”ash colour, 
and the breast dashed with -a fine changeable green 
and purple. These are the colours of the pigeon in 
_its natural state; and from these simple but beautiful 
tints, the effects of domestication have produced a va- 
riety that words cannot describe, nor even fancy it- 
self suggest. ; 

The most distinguished varieties of the pigeon tribe, 
are the stock dove, the colours of which are already 
described, and which in size considerably exceeds the 
tame pigeon: and the ring dove, which is still larger, 
and receives. its appellation from a beautiful white 
_circle round the neck, above and below which, the 
contiguous parts are delightfully variegated with 
changeable colours. These almost always fly in 
large flocks, and are so wild, that all attempts to re- 
claim them have been ineffectual. 

The turtle dove is the most celebrated of the whole 
race; it is considerably mess than the common pi- 


a | 
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geon; and its amiable inoffensiveness and inviolable 
fidelity to its mate, has furnished sentimental writers 
with the most beautiful allusions. 

One of the most remarkable traits in the history of 
this kind of birds, is the custom which has sometimes 
prevailed, of employing the pigeon in carrying letters 
from place to place in time of war, and in case of 
sieges, when all means of communication were inter- 
cepted by the enemy. This was performed by a> 
timely interchange of the birds, which, being let fly, 
immediately retarned to their former abode. You 
will find in history several instances of this communi- 
cation by carrier pigeons, which, however, are now 
rendered useless through the general adoption of fire 
arms. They are, however, the most expeditious car- 
riers in the world, and have been known to performa | 
journey of forty miles in an hour and a half. They 
are still used in the east; and Thevenot says, that 
-they commonly travel from Aleppo to Alexandria in 
Syria, in six hours, which is a distance of eighty-eight 
miles. The letters are generally fastened under their 
wings. : 

In order to ascertain with some degree of accuracy, 
the speed of these curious birds, a gentleman, some 
years ago, sent a carrier pigeon from London to a 
friend at Bury St. Edmund’s, and along with it a let- 
ter, requesting that the pigeon, two days after its ar- 
rival, might be thrown up precisely at nine o’clock in 
the morning. This was attended to; and the pigeon 
returned to the Bull Inn, Bishopsgate-street, about half 
past eleven o’clock of the same morning; having tra- 
yelled seventy-two miles in two hours and a half, 

So great is the fecundity of this bird in its domestic 
state, that froma single pair, near fifteen thousand 
may. be produced in the space of four years; a cir- 
cumstance which, joined to the excellency of its flesh, 
shews its importance to man, and how well it repays 
Ais care and attention. | ae 

Jam, most respeetfully, dear Sir, 
Yours, &c, 
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CF eee ante -—— The thrush, 
And wood-lark, o’er the kind contending throng 
Superior heard, run thro’ the sweetest length. 
Of notes; when hist’ning Pilomela deigns- 
To let them joy, and purposes in thought 
Elate, to make her night excel their day. - 
The blackbird whistles from the thorny brake 5. 
_ The mellow bulfinch answers from the grove.” - 
. THOMSON, 


DEAR SIR, 


qT NOW beg leave to call your attention to a class of 
the feathered creation of which the different species. 
are innumerable, and distinguished with endless va- 
riety. Of these some appear formed to delight us. 
with the beauty of their plumage, others with the 
‘melody of their notes, and all contribute to enliven 
the rural scene and exhilerate the mind. 

Amidst so unbounded a variety of objects, all pleas- 
ing, all interesting, the mind might expatiate with. 
ceaseless activity, unwearied m the contemplation of 
the works of Him at whose ‘almighty fiat, Creation, 
with al] its varkous forms, burst mto existence. 

In order, however, my dear Sir, to direct your at- 
tention to some fixed pomts in the boundless’ immen- 
sity of the prospect before you, I will endeavour to 
make a selection of some of the most striking objects, 
and entertain you with a description of a few of the 
most famed of these winged imhabitants of the woods, 
the groves, and the fields, which enliven the face of 
nature. 

THE THRUSH 
is extensively diffused, and admits of mot. less. than. 
130 different species; of which the most remarkable 
at least in this country, are the missel-thrush, the 
throstle,. or song-thrush, the field-fare,, the red-wing,. 
and the black-bird. hae te 

The missel and the throstle differ chiefly in size. 
The former, indeed, is the largest of the genus; being 
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about eleven inches in length, and of the weight of 
nearly five ounces. The latter is considerably less, 
and the speckles on its breast are of smaller dimen- 
sions, and more intimately blended. . 
. The thrush is of a dusky-hrown on the body and 
wings, and the speckled plumage of its throat is @ 
mixture of brown and yellow. It is one of the sweet~ 
est songsters of the groves, and its deep-toned notes 
are equally remarkable for their variety, long con- 
tinrance, and melodious inflection.- It pours its de- 
lightful strains from the top of some high tree; but 
descends to the lowly bush or the hawthorn hedge to 
construct its nest. 

; THE BLACK-BIRD 
js universally known in this country for its ‘deep- 
toned melody, and the variety of its sonorous inflec- 
tions. This bird, indeed, when heard at a proper 
distance, excels, perhaps, any of the inhabitants of 
the groves, unless the nightingale be admitted as an. 
exception. The black-bird may be taught to whistle 
any tune, and even to imitate the human voice. 

THE BULFINCH, 

although small, is a beautiful object. In the male 
the head, wings, and tail are principally black: the 
“throat and breast, a deep crimson. ~The colours of 
the female are much fainter, and she is considerably 
_inferior in beauty. This bird is common in most 
parts of the European continent, but is somewhat 
scarce in this island. In the countries where it — 
abounds, it frequents orchards and gardens for the 
sake of the insects which feed upon the foliage of 
trees and plants, and thereby renders an essential ser- 
vice to the proprietors. - 

The bulfinch is not remarkable for the agreeable- 
ness or the variety of its natural notes, but when tam- 
ed is wonderfully docile, and possesses so eminent a 
talent for imitation, that it may be taught to whistle 

any tune with the greatest exaetmess. ~ 
_ & [know a curious person,” says the author of the 
Fdonslogie, “ who having whistled some airs quite | 
plain to a bulfinch, was surprised to hear the bird 
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add such graceful tones, that the master could scarcely 
recognize his own music, and acknowledge that the 
scholar excelled him. | 
_ THE ORTOLAN « | 

is a bird which has acquired an extraordinary degree 
of celebrity, from the delicacy of its flesh. The 
plumage, on the upper part, is of a chesnut colour, 
mixed with black ; the under parts are of a dusky white. 
These birds are common in France and Italy, and are 
found in most countries of Europe, except Great 
Britain. In their migrations from one country to an- 
other, numbers are caught, and fattened for the table. 
When thoroughly fed it weighs sometimes three 
ounces, and is accounted the most delicious morsel 
which the culinary art can prepare; but it would not 
perhaps be equally agreeable to every one’s taste, as 
it is little else than an entire lump of fat. 

The birds commonly distinguished by the appella- 
tion of the finch kind, are divided into above a hun- 
dred well known species, and undoubtedly there are 
many others unknown to our ornithologists. Of these, 
the goldfinch i€ one of the most beautiful, the most 
docile, and the most harmonious. This charming 
little songster is too well known to require any de- 
scription. This species is widely diffused, for we 
find it an inhabitant of almost every quarter of the 
old continent, although it abounds principally in Eu- 
Tope. 

The finch genus comprehends a great variety of fo- 
reign birds, some of which are remarkable for the 
beauty of their plumage, and others for their har- 
mony: Among these the canary bird is universally 
known and esteemed. Its name indicates its origin, 
which is from the Canary islands, although we have 
them now from Germany, where they are bred up 
tame in great numbers, and sold into different parts 
of Europe. Ina wild state it cannot bear the severity 
' of our climate; but kept in a cage it will live ten or 
fifteen years. . is | 

In its native islands, which are rendered delightful 
by the beauty of their landscapes, and the harmony 
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of their groves, the canary bird is of a dusky grey, 


‘colour, and so different from those seen in Europe, 


that some have doubted whether it be of the same 
species. So conspicuous are the effects of domesti- 


‘cation and change of climate, in this ‘bird, as. well as 


in many other animals, both quadrupeds and volatiles. 
The canary bird in its tame as well as in its natural 
state, is highly valued for the harmony of its song and 
the great variety of its long and piercing notes: ~ 
Being unwilling to weary you with the length of my 
letter, although the subject be extremely agreeable, 
I willleave you for afew moments to muse amidst 
the feathered songsters, and conclude by subscribing 
myself, most affectionately, | bl 
: _ Dear Sir, 

Yours, &c, 


LETTER XLVIII. 


1 amma memnonet neon Up springs the lark, 
_« Shrill voio’d and loud, the messenger of morn.” 


DEAR SIR, : 


J BEG leave at present to recommend to your notice 
» bird which contributes in an eminent degree to en- 
liven the rural scenery of our island, for instead of 
retiring to the recesses of the forest, or the solitary’ 
retreats of sequestered groves, it hovers over the 
meadows and the fields; and accompanies the plough- 


man and the reaper; and,. by its melodious strains, 


gladdens the heart of the peasant, and sweetens his 
toil. Ey ae 

Re THE LARK 

is in this, and most countries of Europe, universally 

known, and, being considered as the harbinger of 
spring, and the herald of the morn, it may be said to 

lead the general chorus among “ the tuneful nations,” 

With the singing of the lark so many delectable ideas 

arg indeed associated, that of all the winged songsters,_ 


\ 
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no one contributes more tothe pleasure of the humax 
species. ; pea? 

The lark genus includes. twenty-eight different 
species. Of these the sky-lark, and next to that the 
wood-lark, are the most common in this country; but 
the tit-lark and the field-lark are also British birds#. 
Ail the lark genus.is musical; but to enjoy their mu- 
sic in perfection we must leave them in possession of 
their native liberty. The song of any bird in capti- 
vity produces unpleasant sensations in a feeling heart. 
It isthe landscape, the grove, the golden-eyed morn, 
the fluttering from branch to branch, the ‘soaring in 
the air, the answering of the young, that gives true 
relish to the enrapturing. strain. These united im- 
prove each other,.and exhilerate the mind that is en- 
dowed with sensibility and refinement. The whole 
scenery of nature scarcely afford any thing more pleas- 
ing than to see the lark warbling on the wing, and 
hear it raising its notes as it soars aloft, and by de- 
grees becomes invisible: it seems, indeed, to excite 
in the mind an idea of something celestial, when the 
most melodious strains continue to charm the ear 
while the musician is lost in the immense heights 
above. 

The sky-lark and the wood-lark are larger than the 
sparrow, but not so large as the thrush. They have 
nothing particularly ornamental in their plumage, 
the colour of which is a sort of unvarying dappled 
grey. Their delightful music, however, entitles 
them to the second, if not to the first, rank among the 
feathered choristers. Two species of larks are re- 
marked as the only birds that chaunt while on the 
wing. 

- THE NIGHTINGALE wn? 

is the most famous of all the songsters of the groves, 


and has so long been celebrated for the charms of its: 


music, that the idea of harmony seems to be associat- 
ed with its name. This charming bird was so admired 
by the ancients, that every allusion to it was consi« 
dered as an embellishment to poetical description, 
~The melody of the nightingale cannot be better de- 
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scribed than in the words of the ingenious ‘author of 
I/ Histoire des Oiseaux.------ «The leader of the ver- 


nal chorus begins with a low and timid yeice, and - 
prepares the hymn to nature, by essdying his powers 
and attuning his organs; by degrees the sound opens 
and swells, it bursts with loud and vivid flashes, it 


flows with volubility, it faints and murmurs, it shakes 


with rapid and violent articulations; the soft breath- 
ings of love and joy are poured from his inmost soul 
and every heart beats unison and melts with delicic 
ous languor. But this continued richness might sa+ 
tiate the ear. The. strains are at times relieved by 
pauses, which bestow dignity and elevation. The 
mild silence of evening heightens the general effect ; 
and not a rival interrupts the solemn scene.” oa 

Nothing can be added to this animated description 
of the nightingale’s song. It is, however, my dear 
Sir, much to be lamented that the delightfulness or 
the fame of its music has too often been an induce- 
ment to abridge the musician of its liberty, in order 
to secure the enjoyment of its harmony. The organs 


"of this, as well as of all other songsters of the forests 


and the fields are 


if _ Too delicately formed 
To brook the harsh confinement ot the cage.” 
Perhaps it is a fortunate circumstance for Philomel 
that its external beauty does not correspond with the 
sweetness of its music, and that it charms the most 
when unseen. Possessing in so eminent a degree the 
powers of melody, it has no need of the brilliant 
plumage of the pheasant, the bird of Paradise, or the 
humming bird, to render it more captivating; and 
perhaps such additional attraction would subject it 
still more to the tyrauny of man. | . 
Its head and back are of a pale tawny colour dash- 
ed with olive; the throat, breast, and upper part of 
the belly are of a light glossy ash colour, and the 
lower part of the belly is almost white. The outside 
webs of the quills are of a reddish brown; the tail is 
of a deep tawny red, and the eyes are remarkably 
large and animated. oat (edi 
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This most famous of the feathered tribe visits Eng 
land in the beginning of April, and leaves it in the 
beginning of August. It is found in some of the 
southern parts of this island, but is totally unknown 
in Scotland, Ireland, and North Wales. It frequents 
thick hedges and low coppices, and generally lurks 
in the middle of the bush, so that it is rarely seen. 
The nightingale begins its song in the evening, and 
often continues it during the whole night. Its attach- 
ment to a particular place is'remarkable. During se- 
veral weeks together it will, if undisturbed, perch on 
the same tree, and from thence every evening pout 
its fascinating melody. i 
/ | THE RED-BREAST eas 
is a little bird which is celebrated for its affection te 
mankind rather than for its song. his bird, how- 
ever, has the sweetest note of any in our climate, and 
makes every hedge vocal. The notes of other birds 
are louder and their inflections more sonorous; but 
the red-breast’s voice is soft, tender, and melodious. 
The confidence which this little bird appears to place 
in man, together with its inoffensive disposition, 
claims and obtains his pity and pretection. Such in- 
deed is the universal prejudice in its favor, from what- 
ever cause it may originate, that scarcely any one » 
will offer it an injury: happy and beneficial preju- 
dice, that excites benevolence and prevents the abuse 
of any of God’s creatures! . 

ae THE SWALLOW oN 
with its varieties is too well known to require any 
description. I shall therefore finish this survey of so 
beautiful and so curious a department of nature by 

‘the exhibition of one more of these creatures, which 
are singular and striking objects in a view of the ani- 
mal creation, and have always attracted the curiosity 
‘of those who delight to contemplate the God of Na- 
ture in his works. ' 
THE HUMMING BIRD, . 
from its diminutive size, and the resplendency of its 
colours, is not less an object of curiosity than the 
mock-bird, from the endless variety of its notes. This 


i 
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beautiful little creature admits of six or seven varie- 
ties, distinguished by successive gradations, from the” 
size of the wren to that of the humble-bee. It is, 
however, furnished with a bill, with wings, and alk 
the other ordinary appendages of the larger species, - 

The smallest of this species is not larger than a 
hazel nut. Its wings and tail are black; but the fea- 
thers under the wings are of a greenish brown, with a 
fine red cast, and bear a gloss which no silk or velvet 
can equal. On its head it has a small golden crest, 
which sparkles in the sun with all the brilliancy of a 
star: the bill is straight/ and slender, and about the 
length of a small sized pin. The large humming 
bird is not half so big as our wren. It is not adorned 
with a gilded. crest; but from the throat half way 
down the belly its crimson-coloured feathers are 
beautiful beyond conception, and vary according to 
the reflections of the light. The head of the hum-- 
ming bird is exceedingly small, and its round eyes 
are as black as ebony. | | 

Imagination can scarcely conceive how much the 
numerous tribes of this diminutive species enliven 
and embellish a transatlantic landscape. As soon as 
the sun appears above the horizon, humming birds of 
different kinds and various sizes are seen, fluttering 
incessantly about the flowers which the country pro- 
duces in abundance. The rapid motion of their wings 
renders it’ impossible. to distinguish their colours,’ 
which seem blended in one general effulgence, and 
produce.a kind of humming sound, from which their 
name is derived. ‘Their sole food appears to be the 
honey which they extract from the flowers; and for 
the purpose of procuring this kind of aliment, Nature 
has provided them with forked tongues, completely 
formed for entering the cups, and drawing forth the 
nectareous juices. 

The nests of these birds are, like themselves, a nas 
tural curiosity. They are curiously suspended from 
the very point of a twig, and are thus secure from 
the assaults of the monkey or the snake. They are 

formed of the fine fibres of vegetables carefully com- 
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bined with cotton and moss, and in shape and size re- 
semble half a hen’s egg. The eggs of the humming 
bird are of a clear white, with a few yellow specks, 
_and of the size of a small pea. The male and the fe- 
male alternately perform the office of incubation. 
The young when first hatched are entirely naked, but 
in a tew days a fine down appears, which is gradually 
converted into that beautiful clothing which renders 
this bird an object of admiration. 

The humming bird was formerly in high esteem 
among the Indians, for the ornament which its plum- 
age added to their dress. The mode of taking these» 
birds is chiefly by bird-lime daubed in the places 
where they haunt; and they are now caught chiefly 
for the purpose of selling them to Europeans as curio- 
sities. , 

Having now, my dear Sir, exhibited to your view 
a selection of the most curious objects that are found 
among this smaller race of volatiles, of which the dis- 
tinctions are too numerous for the examination of the 
most accurate and indefatigable ornithologist. I am 
certain that in contemplating the musical powers of 
the nightingale, the lark, and the thrush, and the 
beautiful plumage of the goldfinch, the bulfinch, and 
the humming bird, besides the wonders displayed in 
‘an. endless variety of others; you will feel your mind 
deeply impressed with a sense of the diversifying. 
energy of nature, communicated to it by its Divine . 
Author. Permit me therefore to conclude, by ex- 
pressing the esteem with which . 

) I am, dear Sir, | 
Your’s, S&e. 
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f —imeees So steers the prudent crane 
Her annual voyage, borne on winds.” 


6 


———— scarce F 
The bittern knows his time, with bill ingulph’d 
To shake the sounding marsh.” 
$n, THOMSON. 
PEAR SIR, 


S AM now about to entertain you with a glance of a 
species of birds different from the preceding, both in 


formation and habits, which are destined by the An- | 


thor of Nature to a different mode of living, and fur- 
nished with such qualifications as are suitable to their 
wants and propensities. . 
WATER FOWL 
may, with propriety, be divided into two different 
classes. The cloven-footed, and those which are 
web-footed. The first of these are denominated the 
crane kind. These, like the rest of the animals which 
nature produces with endless diversity, admit of too 
many distinctions to be brought forward with enu- 
merative exactness. I shall therefore select a few 
out of the immense variety presented to our view. 
THE CRANE KIND ; 


being destined to live and procure their food among 


Waters, but not to swim, Creative Wisdom is here, as 
every where else, displayed in their peculiar forma- 
tion. The legs are of an extraordinary length, by 
which they are enabled to wade to a considerable 
depth. The bill is also calculated with the same 
adaptation to its particular use, being in general much 
longer than that of other birds, a circumstance that 


enables them to fetch yp their focd from the bottom 


ofmgddy quagmires and eee. waters. 
MO 


:: THE COMMON CRANE . 
is a tall slender bird; its body is about the size of the 
hen turkey, usually weighing about ten pounds, mea- 
éuripg about three. feet and a quarter in length, and 
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three feet in height, with a neck proportioned to the 
length of its legs. Its head is covered with a black 
- bristly crest; and the back part, which is without 
feathers, and appears of a red colour, distinguishes it 
from the stork, to which it bears, in other respects, a 
considerable resemblance. The general colour of its 
plumage is ash-coloured; and from the pinion of each 
wing grow two large tufts of feathers, which the bird 
can at pleasure erect and depress, and which, in an- 
cient times, were often set in gold, and worn as orna- 
ments on the heads of persons of distinction. 
The arctic regions are the favorite abode of these 
birds; for although they are found in every country 
of Europe except Great Britain, they may be consi- 
dered as visitants rather than inhabitants, as they mi- 
grate from one part to another, and seem to follow 
the seasons. They still continue to be held ina kind 
of veneration by the vulgar of every country, and 
the ancient prejudices appear to operate fortunately 
in their favour. 
Of this bird there are several varieties, of which 
the principal seems to be the Numidian crane, re- 
markable for the singularity of its habits and gestures. 
By the French it is called the damoiselle, from the 
supposed elegance and gracefulness of its motions. 
Sometimes it stoops, then rises, lifts up first one wing 
and then the other, sails forward and yeturns, and in- 
cessantly exhibits a yariety of gesticulations. This is 
4 very scarce bird. Its plumage is mostly of a leaden 
srey colour; but from the back of the head spring 
beautiful white feathers, which bend dewnwards, and 
are about four inches in length; while the fore part 
of the neck is adorned with black feathers, composed 
of very fine filaments, which fall down on the breast, 
and give an air of elegance to its appearance. 
hae PR ROM swe 4 
is remarkable for the two opposite qualities which 4re 
blended in its character,” excessive timidity, and ex-— 
‘treme rapacity. This bird istemarkably light in pro- 
portion to its size, seldom weighing more than three 


pounds and a half, although it expands a breadth: ef 


J 
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wing of not less than five feet: and although other 
animals mostly grow fat. by a plentiful supply of food, 
this continues constantly lean, notwithstanding its in- 

- Satiate voracity. .Its bill is not less than five inches 


_long from the base to the pomt; and its claws are ~ 


long, sharp, and formidable: but although it appears 

_ thus completely armed not only tor defensive, but 
offensive war, it flies at the approach of the Sparrow 
hawk. Of all birds, however, this commits the 
greatest depredations in fresh water; and there is 
scarcely a fish, however large soever it may be, that 

it will not strily at and wound, although it be unable 
to carry it away ; but it subsists chiefly on the smaller: 
fry. The heron wades into the water as far as it can, 
and then carefully watches for its victims, and will, it 
is said, destroy more fish in a week thaw an otter will 
do in three months. . . 

« Thave seen,” says Willoughby, “ an heron shot 
that had seventeen carps in his belly, all which he is 
able to digest in six-or seven hours. I have also 
seen,” continues the same author, “a carp of nine 
inches and a half long, taken out of the belly of a he- 

_ ron.” Several gentlemen who kept tame herons to 
_ try what quantity one of them could eat in a da P 
have put. small roach and dace into a tub, and the 
have found one heron eat fifty ina day, one day with 
another. In this manner a single heron will destroy 
fifteen thousand carp in a single half year. | 

After this relation, we are not to wonder that the 
heron is considered as so terrible a depredator in fish- 
ponds. It is now generally destroyed as a nuisance, 

although it was once killed for its flesh, which was 

formerly considered as a delicacy, and is indeed very 
good food, although not at present held in any great 
estimation. 

If we might be permitted to judge of the inscruta- 

ble designs of the Creator in forming this insatiable 

bird, existence seems to be given it for the purpose of 

counterbalancing. by its voracity the superabundant 

fecundity of some species of fishes, and preventing 
their excessive multiplication, 

: , 
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The heron is said to be a very long-lived bird. Mr. 
Keyster asserts, that it lives to the age of sixty years; 
and a recent instance which occurred in Holland; 
confirms this account of its longevity. A heron was 


found in that country which had a silver plate fasten- . 


ed to its leg, with an inscription, importing that it had 
been struck by the Elector of Cologne’s hawk thirty- 
five years before. ; ea 
|. THE BITTERN 
is a bird of the heron kind, distinguished by the dis- 
mal hollow sound which it emits, and which resem- 
bles the interrupted bellowings ofa bull, but is much 
louder, and heard at a greater distance. - 

The bittern is of a. pale yellow cobour, spotted and 
barred with black. It lays seven or eight eggs of an 
ash-green colour, and in three days after hatching 
leads its young ones out to their food. The flesh of 
this bird is esteemed a great dainty.” 

a THE STORK bat 
bears sogreat a resemblance to the crane, that it is 


no wonder that one should often be mistaken for the - 


other. Their conformation, indeed, appears to be 


_ exactly the same, the difference consists in the colour, | 


disposition and habits. The colours of the crane are 
cinereous and dlack, those of the stork white and 


brown. The voice of the former is loud and piercing, © 


while the latter is always silent. The former prefers 
grain to every other aliment, the latter lives wholly 
on frogs, serpents, small birds and fish. And while 
the crane delights to conceal itself far from the habi- 


tations of men, the sterk generally fixes itg residence 


near the most populous places. 


Storks, like ‘cranes, are migratory, but, as they al- — 
ways travel by night, their flight is concealed. When ~ 
they leave Europe they all assemble on a certain day, ~ 
and not one of the party is ever left behind. They — 
generally make their appearance in this part of the — 
globe about the middie of ‘March, and build’their — 


nests on the tops of chimnies, or of high towers, pin- 
wacles of lofty’ buildings, and sometimes on the tops 


of high trees. The stork lays from two to four eggs, f 


‘ 
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resembling in colour and size those of a goose. The 
‘time of incubation is one month; and afier the exclu. 
sion of the young, the parent bird is extremely soli- 
citous for their safety, which, however, is seldom en- 
dangered, being universally protected by popular 
prejudice, which indeed is seldom so well founded as 
in relation to this bird; for as it destroys great num- 
bers of noxious reptiles, it is almost every where held. 
in esteem. . 

There are few towns on the continent, at least 
where the situation is low and marshy, that have not 
the stork as an inmate, and every where it is a favorite 
of the people. There is certainly something amiable 

_ in prejudices which inspire the breast with sentiments 
of humanity. | dng 

T'shall now proceed to the second class, into which 
i have, according to general custom, divided the pro- 
digious variety of aquatic birds which frequent the 
shores of the ocean, and those of rivers and lakes, or 
enliven the dreary solitude of bogs and morasses. 

With every wish for your health and happiness, 

Tam, dear Sir, 
| : Your’s, &e. 
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“ From man retir’d, amid the Jonely marsh, 
Flamingoes build and tend their curious nests:’” 


DEAR SIR, | 
7 sHaLy now select for your entertainment and in- 
struction, the most remarkable of those water fowl, — 
“which are commonly denominated the goose kind, 
and of which the distinguishing characteristic is a 
membranous web, connecting the toes, which greatly 
facilitates their swimming. . Here we cannot but ob- 
serve the curious adaptation of their mechanism to 
the mode of life for which they are designed. Their 
foes, thus joined, serve them as oars; and their legs, 
being short, are not less Satta constructed for 
P % 
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striking with facility in the water, and assisting their 
progress in that element for which they would be 
wholly unfit, were they as long as those of most of 
the kind last described. - It is impossible, my dear 
‘Sir, to examine the conformation of these two kinds 
of aquatic fowl, of which one is destined to wade, and 
the other to swim, without discovering unequivocal 


proofs of an all-wise design: the same may be ob-. — 


served of their plumage, which is peculiarly warm, 
thick set, and unguineous, and every way calculated 
to resist the attrition of the water, and prevent its pe- 
‘netration to their skins. 

Before we proceed in our survey of this numerous 
and uséful class, it may not, my dear Sir, be amiss to 
‘remind you, that there are two or three species, among 
which may be reckoned the coot; and the water-hen, 
birds, too well known to need a particular description, 
and which have neither the long legs of the crane 
kind, nor the web-foot of the duck kind; but are dis- 
tinguished by their pinnated or finned feet, which are 
furnished with jagged membranes, in order to assist 
them in swimming, although not so perfectly adapted 
to that purpose as the web-foot of the goose or the 
duck: These appear to be an intermediate race be- 
tween the long-legged and the web-footed classes. 

Nature, my dear Sir, in the immense variety of her 
works, proceeds by regular gradations, thereby pro- 

ducing that infinite diversity of forms and colours 


~ 


which variegate her scenery, and excite our admira- 


tion. 
f THE FLAMINGO 


is one of the most remarkable of all water fowl: itis 


one of the tallest and most beautiful. Its body, which 
is about the size of that of the swan, is covered with 
a plumage of the most brillant scarlet colour. Its 
legs and neck are of so. extraordinary a length, that 


when it stands erect, it is between six and seven feet — 


high. Its wings, when expanded, reach about five 


feet and a half: the bill, which is formed like a bow, . 


ig partly red, and partly black, and not less than sé- 
ven inches in length. The legs and thighs, whict 
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are not much thicker than a man’s finger, are about — 
two-feet and three quarters long, and its neck more. 
than three feet, and the toes are united with a web 
» like those of a goose. . ie 

This extraordinary fowl, although once well known 
in. Europe, is now found only on the African and 
American coasts. Its beauty, its size, and the pecu- . 
liar delicacy of its flesh and tongue, have been such 
« temptations to its destruction or capture, that it has 
long since deserted the shores frequented by men, 
and taken refuge im those-that vet are but thinly peo- 
pled. AAG aie? 
The tongue of this bird was once thought the 
greatest of delicacies. The Romans considered it as 
the most elegant dish; and history mforms us, that - 
one of their emperors had fifteen hundred of them 
served up at one of his feasts. 

The flamingo builds its nest in extensive marshes, 
where there is no danger of surprise; and the fabrie 
is as great a curiosity as the architect. It is raised 
about a foot and a half above the surface of the pool, 
-and is formed of mud which is hardened in the sun. 
Jt resembles the frustrum of a cone, or one of those 
pots which are commonly placed upon chimnies, On 
the top it is hollowed out to the shape of the bird, 
and in that cavity the female deposits her eggs, 
which never exceeds two in number. The young 
ones are a long time before they can fly; but they 
run with amazing speed. When taken young, they 
are tractable and easily tamed. 
| THE PELICAN OF AFRICA 

is a bird which merits, and has indeed in all ages at- 
tracted the attention of the naturalist. It is frequent- 
ly mentioned in the allusions of eastern writers, and 
often introduced in the sacred writings, as the emblem 
of solitude, of silence and sorrow. In colour and 
shape it resembles the swan, but far exceeds it in size. 
The singularity which peculiarly distinguishes this 
bird, consists in the great pouch under its bill, which 
merits a particular description, especially as it has 
_ given rise to a variety of fables. | 

pr 3 
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- The enormous bill of the pelican is fifteen inchés 
long, from the point to the opening of the mouth, 
which is a good way behind the eyes; its base is 
greenish, but it varies towards the end, which is of a 
reddish blue. At the lower edgé of the under.chap 
hangs the pouch, or bag, which is capable of contain- 
ing fifteen quarts of water, and reaches the whole 
length of the bill as far'as the neck. The bird has 
the power of wrinkling up this bag into the hollow of 
the under jaw: it is hot covered with feathers, but 


with a very smooth and soft down, and when empty,- 


is scarcely perceptible; and Tertre assures us, that 
when filled, it is capable-of containing as much fish 
as would suffice sixty nien to dinner. Such ‘is’ the 
wonderful conformation of this extraordinary bird. 
The pelican was once known all over Europe, al- 
though it now seems to have deserted our coasts. In 
the island of-Manilla, the bird is of a rose colour; but 
in America, ash-coloured; and in Africa, white. 
They are all torpid and inactive. It is only from the 


_ Impulse of hunger that they are excited to action, and. 


without that irresistible stimulus, they would always 

Continue in fixed repose. | 
The pelican is a bird remarkable for its longevity : 

and Gesner tells us, that the Emperor Maximilian had 


a tame one which lived above eighty years, and al- 


ways accompanied his army on its march. . 
. THE FRIGATE PELICAN | 
is chiefly met with between the tropics: it is about 
the size of a large fowl. It is often found above a 
hundred, or sometimes two hundred leagues from 
Jand; and sometimes settles on the masts of ships. Its 
extraordinary expansion of wing, which is not less 
than fourteen feet, enables it to take those immense 
flights. Wheu it is unsuccessful in fishing, it attacks 
the gulls, and other water fowl, and by compelling 
them to disgorge the fish they have taken, indemne- 
fies itself for its own ill success. . 

. : THE CORMORANT 
is another species of the pelican, about the size of a 


Muscovy duck. It is chiefly remarkable for its inde- 


~ 
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fatigable nature, and its dexterity in catching fish, 
for which purpose it is in some countries, and parti- — 
cularly in many parts of China, brought up tame, 
and regularly employed. «It is very pleasant,” says 

‘a judicious writer, “* to behold with what sagacity 
' they portion out the lake or the canal where they are 
on duty. When they have found their prey, they 
seize it by the middle with their beak, and carry it 


without fail to their master. When the fish is too 


large, they give each other mutual assistance: one 
seizes it, by the head, and another by the tail, and in 
this manner they carry it together to the boat. They. 
have always, while they fish, a string fastened round 
their throats, to hinder them from devouring their 
prey. There are some other species of the pelican, 
which, for brevity’s sake, I shall omit: those describ=- 
ed being the most remarkable. 
THE SOLAND GGOSE 
is about the size of a tame goose, but its wings are | 
much longer, their expansion being not less than six . 
feet. Its colour is chiefly white, and it has a pouch 
resembling that of the pelican, and of a size sufficient 
to contain five or six herrings, which, in the breeding 
season, it carries at once to its mate, or its young. 
These birds, subsisting entirely on fish, always re- 
sort to those unfrequented shores or unknown islands, 
- where they can find abundance of food without being. 
disturbed by the intrusion of man. The islands on 
the coasts of Scotland, Ireland, and Norway, appear 
to be the great rendezvous of these birds. On the 
Bass istand, in the Frith of Edinburgh, théy swarm in- 
such abundance, that, according to a modern author,. 
« it is scarcely possible to walk without treading on. 
them: the flocks on the wing are so numerous, as to 
darken the air like a cloud; and their noise is such, | 
that one cannot without difficulty be heard by the 
person who is next- to him.” And we find, by the 
accounts of navigators, that they are scarcely less nu- 
merous in many other parts of the world. 
The soland goose is migratory, but does not remove 
to countries far remote; and its migration appears tes 
We : 
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be determined by the course of the annual sheals of 
herrings, rather than by any circumstances of climate. 
It lays but one egg; and its young is reckoned a great 
delicacy, aud sold at a high price. 

7 THE ALBATROSS ; 

is an inhabitant of the tropical climates, and also be- 
yond as far as the Straits of Magellan, and even to 
_ Cape Horn, where. it abounds, as well as about the 
Cape of Good Hope. Its body is larger than that of 
the swan, and its wings have. ten feet of expansion. 
The bill, which is six inches long, is yellow, and ter- 
minates in a crooked point: the top of the head is of 
a bright brown, but the back is much darker; and 
uader the belly and wings it is perfectly white. 

This bird, which is reckoned the first’ and the prin- 
cipal of the gull kind, not only eats fish, but also de- 
vours such small water fowl as it can take by surprise. 
Like all of the same kind, it preys on the wing, and 
frequently pursues the flying fish which has been 
forced out of the sea by the dolpbin. If we except 
the frigate pelican, there is perhaps no other bird that 
is capable of supporting itself for such a length of 
time on the.wing as the albatross. Except during 
the season of incubation, it seldom approaches the 
jand, but continues night and day hovering in the air 
in search of its prey, stimulated by hunger, and ap- 
parently insensible of fatigue: . 

This feathered tyrant of the deep, which is not only 
ene of the largest of the African and American birds, 
bat also one of the most formidable of all those that 
prey upon the waters, seems to have a peculiar affec- 
tion for the penguin, and a pleasure in its society. 
They always chuse the same situation for their nests, 
which is im some distant and uninhabited island. In 
those places their nests are built in close vicinity, as 
if it were four mutual assistance and protection; and 
their friendship does not appear to be ever interrupt- 
ec. ‘The albatross admits of several varieties, all of 
them of a less size than the species here described, 
but they have in general. the same propensities, and 
inhabit the same climates. ; 
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~ When you read the-relations of voyagers who have 
visited the’ tropical seas, and those which extend to 
still more southern latitudes, you will no doubt ob- 
serve that scene of continued warfare among birds 
and fishes, alternately pursuing and pursued, which, 
as well as among animals on the land, every where 
presents itself; and in order to reconcile this system 
of incessant hostility which appears to agitate, and at 
_ the same time to animate the world of life, I shall re- 
fer you to the observations made on this subject in a 
preceding letter. When the circumstances are fully. 
mvestigated, Jam persuaded that you will perceive 
the whole system of animal warfare, and their contri- 
bution to each other’s support, to be perfectly consist= 
ent with the wisdom and goodness of the Author of 
Nature, whose counsels are far beyond the reach of 
superficial enquiry. . .. . 

That the length of my letter may not seem tedi- 
ous, I will for the present conclude, with subscribing 
myself, . . , 

| Dear Sir, 

Your’s, &c. 
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** There o’er his head the cliffs tremendous frown, 
The cordage cracks, the stones come rattling down, 
While far and wide old Ocean rolls beneath!” 


a 


DEAR SIR, 


; As I concluded my last with a description of the al- 
batross of the southern parts of the world, which is. 
the first of the gull kind, I cannot proceed in a more 
regular and uniform manner than in giving you at 
least a transient glance at that numerous race which is 

- divided into about twenty species. 
THE GULL, THE PETREL, AND THE TERN, 
are so well known, at least to all who live within any 
reasonable distance of the coast, that I shall spare you 
a particular description, which among so great a va- 
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riety of species would indeed be tiresome. They’ 
have most of them a fishy: taste, and their flesh 1s 
coarse and unpalatable. The poor mhabitants of our | — 
northern islands, however, esteem it a banquet, and 
indeed it may well be thought excellent by those who 
_ seldom taste any better. The gull, the petrel, the 
tern, and indeed most birds of this genus have nearly 
the same nature and habits, frequent the same place, - 
and are caught in the same manner, and by risking 
the same dangers. 4 add 
In order, my dear Sir, to add to the multitude of 
examples of the connection of animal life with human 
economy, which the history of nature on every side 
presents to our view; and to impress on your mind 
an idea of a most dangerous and adventurous scene 
with which-you are unacquainted, and of which, with- 
out an exact account you could not form amy concep- 
tion, I shall amuse you, a few moments with a de- — 
scription of the sport of catching sea-fowl and taking 
their eggs on the stupendous rocks which in. some — 
places are found on the northern coasts of this island | 
and appear asa bulwark to oppose the assaults of the 
ocean., ‘Fo these shores the gull, the petrel, and in- 
numerable other sea-fow!l resort, and breed in the ¢a- 
vities of these rocky cliffs. Of the tremendous subli- 
mity of those immense clevations it is not easy to form 
an idea. The stupendous works of art,. the highest 
towers, the noblest. domes, are mere ant-hills when ~ 
_ put in the scale of comparison, and a single cavity in 
one of those rocks often exhibits a canopy more lofty 
than the ceiling of a Gothic cathedral. What would. 
you think, my dear Sir, were you placed on the rock 
‘of. St. Kilda, elevated above three quarters of a mile, 
or-more than fourteen times the-height of St. Paul’s 
cathedral above the surface of the sea, and overhang-§5_ 
ing it in a most terrific manner? With what awe 
would you approach that impending height and look 
down on the immense abyss below? ‘The waves that 
swell like mountains in an otean three thousand miles» 
wide are scarcely seen to curl on the surface, and 
their tremendous rear can scarcely be heard from that 
l \. 
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stupendous elevation. Nothing, my dear Sir, could: 
be better calculated than such a view to excite the 
most sublime ideas of the magnificence of nature and: 
of the awful grandeur and majesty of nature’s God. 
In those seemingly imaccessible mansions within 


the sides of these rocks, fortified by dreadful preci--. 


pices above aidibelow, myriads of sea-fowl are seen: 
sporting and flitting fron fragment to fragment. To 
the spectator from above those that are: larger than: 
the eagle appear less than the swallow. Here they” 


might seem in perfect security from the arts and acti-~ 


-yity of man; bat.want, the impulse of which is irre-- 


sistible, obliges the peasant to encounter the -'most 
formidable dangers, and excites him to exertions.al-- 
most beyond the force of human resolution.. When 
the precipice ‘sto be assailed from below,.the fowlers- 


provide poles of five or six ells in length, witha hoon _ 


at the end; and fixing one of these m the girdle of. 
the person who is to ascend, his companions, in a boat. 


or ona projection of the cliff, assist him until he has: » 


procured a firm footing: when this is aecomplished,. 
he draws up the others with a repe,. and another man 


is again forwarded by means of the pole to a higher’ | 


station. Frequently the person in the highest situa~ 
tion holds another suspended by a rope, and directs: 
his’ course to the place where the birds have: placed 
-gheir nests: Jt unfortunately too often happens that: 
the person who tiolds the rope has not a footing suffi-- 
ciently secure,. and in that case both of them inevita-- 
bly, perish. pe é, 


be accessible from: below. . In this case a-rope of 
eighty or a hundred fathoms long’ is provided, which. 
cne of the fowters fastens round his waist and between- 
his legs in such a manner as to support himin a ‘site. 


ting posture.. The rope is held by five or six persons 


at the top, and it slides upon a piece of wood laid so 

as'to project beyond the precipice. By means of this . 

apparatus the man is gradually let down until he can. 

attack with success the habitations of the feathered. 

_ tribes. This operation, however, is not without. its 
i ae Wat 


‘ 


Many ‘precipices, however,.are so abrupt as net to~ 
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attendant dangers, The descent and friction of the 
_ Tope often causes the loase stones to tumble down on. 
every side. To defend himself against them the fowler. 
covers his head with a kind of helmet or some other 
safeguard; but many are notwithstanding killed by 
this kind of accident. . Those who are unskilled in or 
unaccustomed to this business are very often seized 
with a giddiness on seeing themselves suspended from 
these tremendous heights; but the skilful practitioner 
swings himself about with amazing dexterity, directs 
his attack to that part of the rock which seems to pro- 
mise the greatest success, strikes with his fowlin g-staff 
the game as it comes out of the holes, occasionally 
disengages himself -frem the rope by which he was 
suspended, roams through the cavities of the rocks, 
and, when he has procured a sufficient booty, gives 
the signal to his companions, and is again drawn up; 
when a good supper-of the coarse flesh of the sea-gull. 
compensates to these poor and hardy adventurers the. 
dangers and fatigues of the day. ; 


I have given you, my dear sir, this.account of the .- 


manner of taking these birds in the northern and wes. 
tern islands, as an interesting exhibition of a grand 
and awful seene. I have in some of my preceding 
jetters given you an account of the hunting of the 
elephant and the lion, the chamois, the wild boar, and 
uany other animals of which the chace requires dex- 
terity, and is attended with danger: the manner of 
taking sea-fowl here described, however, is beyond 
comparison more dangerous, and demands far greater 
resolution and activity. Although. the exertions of 
men in a state of poverty and obscurity pass unno-. 
teed, these fowling enterprises of the northern pea- 


sants would perhaps haye tried the resolution of some. 


of the heroes of history. core Bod 

- We'have now, my dear Sir, taken a cursory view 
ef a numerous class of aquatic birds, and in this. slight 
glance you cannot but have observed the exact con- 
tirmity between their construction and their destina-- 
tion, which every where strikes the eye, and: pro- 
elaime the wisdom of Him who has so admirably en-. 
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dowed every being with corresponding instincts and 
powers, indicated to them their proper food, and as- 
signed them the place of their abode. I purpose in 
my next to offer to your contemplation another class, 
which, in its turn, cannot fail of exciting appropriate 
and interesting reflections, and for the present beg 
leave to assure you that, with every wish for-your 
welfare, and with every sentiment of unfeigned af- 
* fection, Aes creel at ; 
: I am, dear Sir,. 
- . ‘Yours, &c. 
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eo ——— * The stately swan. 
Givesout his snowy plumage to the gale; 
And} arching proud his neck, with oary feet _ 
Bends torward fierce, and guards his ozier isle, . 
Protective of his young.” ; ' 
; THOMSON, 
DEAR SIR, 


TT'HE class of volatiles to which I am now about to 
call your attention Is of the most interesting kind. 
_Jntimately connected with domestic economy, and 
: producing a number of our conveniencies and com-~- 
forts, this part of the feathered world affords a wide 
field for observation; of which, however, I shall at 
present content myself with giving you a glance; and 
suggesting at the same time to your mind a few lead- 
ing reflections, which you will extend aud multiply 
into a variety of pleasing combinations. 

THE GOOSE KIND > 
constitutes an useful class of volatiles, some of which 
have from time immemorial been reclaimed from a 
state of nature, and seem: pleased with their depend- 
_ ence on man, whose care for their support and protec- 
tion they amply repay: At the head of this import- 
ant class stand the swan, the goose, and the duck, of 
which the first is not less admirable for its elegance 

4 ; | Ri 
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ie “ 
than the two latter are estimable om account of their 
utility. | i Benner 

Bis THE SWAN * , | 
is the largest of British-birds, and the most majéstic 
and picturesque of all those that swim’ in the waters. 
When it exhibits itself smoothly sailing along the 
stream, displaying-its gracefal attitudes, and moving 
forward without the smallest effort, a more beautiful 
figure can scarcely be found within the range of ani- 
mated nature. This elegant bird admits of two varieties, 
the wild and the tame swan 3 the former has a loud crys, 
which may be heard to a great distance ; but the jat- 
tes seldom emits any sound. ‘The wild swan is jess. 
by about one-fourth than the tame kind, and also of a 
different cotour, its back and’ the tips of its wings 
being ash-coloured; while the tame swan js remark- 
able for the delicate and uniform whiteness of its. 


whole.plumage. In Cumberland county, in New- 


_Holland,. black swans are very common, and three 


et the species are now exhibited (1806) at Exeter 
*Change, London. 


‘The wild swan is a native of the arctic regions, and — 


visits our more temperate climates only when com= 
pelled by the severity of the cold. Daring the sum- 
mer season they frequent the lakes of Lapland in 


common with the numerous flocks of othe: aquatic - 


fowl; there also it breeds and Tears its young. Of- 
the tame swan any minute description is unneces- 
sary i: to give some idea of its'size it is sufficient to 
say that it grows to the’ weight of upwards of twenty. 
pounds. Its majestic appearance has been already 
noticed; and it is not less remarkable for the delicacy 
of its appetite than the elegance of its form: its’ 
food consists of corn, with herbs and roots that grow 
in the water, or are found near the margin. ~ It pre- 
‘pares its nest, in some retired part of the bank or in 
some islet in the stream, and lays seven or eight eggs, 
white, and much longer than those\of the goose, It. 
sits two months, and the ‘young, when first excluded, 


-are ash-coloured, and are some months before they. 


} 
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nequire that delicate whiteness for which this magni- 
ficent bird is so much admired. “ : 

All the stages of this bird’s approach to maturity) 
are slow, and seem indicative of its longevity. Itis: . 
two months in hatching: several months in acquiring. 
its colour, and a whole year in growing to its full 
-size. Willoughby seems to think the swan may live 
three hundred years, but. although this appears very. 
doubtful, if not absolutely incredible, it is universally 
allawed that it reaches the age of a hundred. 

THE GOOSE 

in its domestic-state, is so universally known as to 

preclude the necessity of any description. It exhi- 
bits indeed a variety of colours, while the wild-goose, 

which is considerably less in size, always retains the 

same marks; the whole plumage of its upper parts. 
being of a dark ash-colour, and the breast and belly 

ofa dusky white. | ; 

The wild-goose is supposed to breed in the north- 
ern countries of Europe: in the beginning of the win- 
ter it descends into more'temperate climates. Wild- 
geese are oftem seen flying, at a very great elevation, | 
in flocks of from fifty to a hundred together, disposed 
in the most regular order, and generally forming ei- 
ther a direct line, or two lines joining. in an angle. 
When they alight in the day time, which seldom 
happens, they range themselves in a line, like cranes;. 
and seem to have descended rather for rest than for 
feeding; for the latter business is chiefly performed 
in the night. When they have’ sat in this manner 
reposing themselves for an hour or two, one of them 
sounds a kind of charge, to which the whole flock 
pay the strictest attention, Every goose is instantly 
on the wing: their ranks are immediately formed tm. 
the air, and they pursue their route with renewed ala-. 
crity. This well-known bird admits of several varie- 
ties, for besides the tame and the common wild-goose,. 
there is the bean-goose, a bird of passage, which ar- 
rives in Lincolnshire in the autumn, and departs im, 
the month of May. ‘This bird resembles the wild- 
. goose in colour, and weighs about six pounds. 


‘ 
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ts THE DUCK, 
like the goose, may be viewed in two grand divisions, 
the tame and the wild kind; and each admits of a 
number of varieties. The wild-duck, or mallard, dif- 
fers in many respects from the tame, and exhibits a 
still greater variety of species. These I shall not, 
my dear Sir, trouble myself or you with describing, 
nor shall I even burden your memory with enume- 
rating the varieties which different. countries afford; 
for the multiplying of names will tend but little to 
merease the sphere of your knowledge. The duck 
in its domestic state is universally known, and the 


most obvious distinction between the wild-duck and 


the tame consists im the colour of their feet; those 
of the former being yellow; and those of the latter 
black. ° w 

They all live nearly in the same manner, and wild 
as well as tame all on the same kind of food. They 
prefer corn, grass, and other vegetables where they 
are plentiful; but their appetites are far from being 
delicate, and they will greedily devour frogs, toads, 
‘hazards, or any other kind of reptiles or insects that 
come in their way. 

As ducks possess the faculties beth of swimming 
and flying, they are well adapted for.migration, and 
the wild are in general birds of passage ;"and it is not 
improbable that they perform their passage across 

the ocean alternately in the water and in the air. 
As soon as they arrive in this country they are seen 
flying in flocks, and appearing to take a survey of the 
lakes where they intend to make their wimter’s abode. 
in the choice of these they have two objects in view, 
freedom from disturbance, and the facility of procur- 
ing food. visi th 
Various methods of taking these birds have been 
tried, but none used in this country has succeeded so 
well as the decoy, in places where the situation is 
favorable. This is principally where there is a pond 
nearly surrounded by a wood, and beyond that a 
marshy and uncultivated ground. When a proper 


place is chosen, the pool is planted round with wil- _. 


4 


* 
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Yows, unless it be shaded on every side. On the north 
and on the south there ought to be three or four 


ditches, broad towards the pool, and growing gradu- 


ally narrower till they end inva point. These ditches 
are covered over with nets, supported by curved 
‘sticks, fastened on each side, and terminated by a 
tunnel net. The whole apparatus must be carefully 


_ concealed by a hedge of rushes or reeds, -running 


along the margin of the pool, behind which the fowler 
manages his. operations, which would be totally’ frus- 
trated if the ducks should discover him. The places 
being fitted in this manner, the fowler is provided 
with a number of wild ducks rendered tame, and 
trained to the business. These are always fed at the 
mouth of the pipe, and accustomed to come at a 
whistle. They are called decoy-ducks, and without ~ 
them the business could not be transacted. -As soon 
as the evening is set in the wild-fowl begin to feed 5. 


and the fowler, when he. finds a fit opportunity, and 
‘sees the decoy covered with ducks, throws upon the. 


water handfuls of hemp-seed, or any other seed that 
will float; and whistling to the decoy-ducks, easily 
allures them to their accustomed regale at the mouth 
of the pipe. These are readily followed by the wild- 
ducks, which are ignorant of the snare laid to’'trepan — 
them, and push forward till they discover that the di- 
mensions of the pipe continually decrease, and then 
they begin, too late, to suspect some concealed dan- 
ger. Their retreat, however, is prevented by a per- 
son placed at the entrance. They are consequently 
compelled to push forward to the end of the funnel, 
where they are without any difficulty secured. When , 
the wild-ducks aré too drowsy and sluggish to pay 
attention to the enticements of the decoy-ducks, which 
sometimes happens to be the case, a little dog trained 
up for the purpose is made use of to drive them into 
the snare; but this method is not so certain nor so ef- 
fectual as the former mode of proceeding. Of 
all the counties in England, Lincolnshire is one of the 
most famous for its decoys. They are let for consider- 
able annual sums, and from them the London markets 
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are chiefly supplied with this delicate fowl. It is 
said that upwards of thirty thousand ducks, widgeon, 
and teal, have been sent up to the metropolis from 
the decoys- in the vicinity of Wainfleet;---a circum- 
stance that evidently proves the great importance of 


this valuable fowl, which furnishes our tables with sé. 


excellent an article of food, and shews how profusely 
heaven has provided for our support and confortable 
subsistence. ~ | 

To this manner of taking wild ducks in England I 
will, my dear Sir, for your entertainment, subjoin an 
account of another still more extraordinary, which is 
practised in China, and is so exceedingly curious that 
it deserves to be mentioned. 

As soon as the fowler sees a number of ducks 
settled on a particular piece of shallow water, he 
sends among them a number of gourds, which resem- 
ble our pumkins. These, having the insides scooped 
out, easily swim, and sometimes twenty or thirty of 
them are seen floating in one pool. The birds are at 
first fearful of approaching them; but by degrees 
their shyness wears off, they become familiarized to 
the sight, gather about them, and rub their bills 
against them in sportive playfulness. As soon as the 


= 


fowler perceives them perfectly fearless of the gourds, — 


he prepares to deceive them. He hollows out a 
gourd large enough to contain his head, makes holes 
in it, to see and breathe through, and then puts it on 
like a cap. Being thus accoutred, -he wades slowly 
into thé. water, stooping and creeping where it is 
shallow, and always taking care that nothing but his 
head shall appear above the surface. In this manner 
moving unperceived towards the unsuspecting birds, 
he gets inamong them, while they, having been al- 
ready accustomed to the sight of the gourds, appre- 
hend no danger when the enemy is in the very midst 
ofthem. He then begins his operations by seizing 
a duck by the legs, and instantly drawing it under. 
_the water before it has time to cry-or give the alarm 
to the rest; he fastens it to his girdle, and approach- 
ing another serves it im the same manner, and thus 


? 
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proceeds until he has gotten a sufficient load. Having 
procured his quantity heslowly moves off again. All 


this the Chinese fowlers perform with such dexterity - 


by keeping their’bedies always concealed in the wa- 
ter, that they never alarm the flock, and the ducks, 
ignorant of what is transacting among them, neither 
suspect the unseen danger, nor notice the instan- 
taneous disappearance of their companions. By the 
ingenuity of this method, and their dexterity in prac- 


“tising it, the Chinese obtain great quantities of the 


excellent food which the flesh of the duck is known 
to afford. | 
The duck, ina state of domestication, is extremely 
beneficial to mankind; and°as it subsists on waste 
corn, worms, snails, and other insects, or reptiles, it 
is mamtained with little expence. Tame ducks lay 
a great number of eggs every year, produce many 
young, and are easily and expeditiously fatted for 
the table. | i ; : 
Perhaps, my dear Sir, you have not reflected on a 


_ subject of more extraordinary importance than the 


history of these tribes of the feathered race which I 
have been presenting to your view. One of our prin- 
cipal luxuries, a luxury indeed, which may reason- 
ably be reckoned a conveniency, and which refine- 
ment and habit has rendered an absolute necessary of 
life, is derived from the duck and the goose... The 


* beds on which we se comfortably repose are filled. 
_ with their feathers, and if these were wanting it would 
be difficult to find any thing that could be-conve- 


niently substituted in their place. The quill of the 


_ goose is also an article of inestimable value, to the 


use of which we are in a great measure indebted for 
_those literary and scientific compositions, from which 


_ the mind derive mmprovement, and indeed, without 
this important instrument business would be carried — 
an with great difficulty. 


From these various considerations we cannot but 
rank the goose among those creatures which are most 
useful to mankind. ne a 

- Having finished this sketch of the feathered tribes, 
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Tam certain, my dear Sir, you will feel some regret 


losing sight of so charming a part-of the creation, © 


These beautiful inhabitants of the air, indeed, possess 
all those qualities that can amuse the fancy and ex- 
hilferate the mind, and many of them contribute to 


our benefit as muchas to our pleasure. Some charm | 


us with their melody, while others fascinate by their 
beauty. The variety of their notes, the elegance of 
‘their forms, and the brilliancy of their colours, all 
concur to exhibit a magnificent display of nature’s 


plastic energy, and irresistibly draw us to the con-. 
templation of Him who is the essential source of all 


beauty, splendor, and harmony. 
. ~ Iam, dear Sir, ‘4 
Your’s, &e 
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Let us read 

The living page, whose ev’ry character = - 
Delights, and gives us wisdom,” TS cals 
HURDIS, 


DEAR SIR, 


Havine proceeded thus far in our survey of ani- 
mated nature, permit me to bring forward some gene- 
ral observations relative to the evident display of an 
all-wise design which in every part of animal me- 


chanism, shews itself so clearly, as not to admit of — 


any doubt, and must indeed on the slightest reflec- 
tion put atheism to the blush. a 
Some of these demonstrations of an all-wise intelli- 
gence manifested in his works, are so obvious, as to 
strike even the most superficial observer. If it suited 
our present purpose to enter into a minute survey ef 
‘the human, or any animal body, this alone would an- 
swer all enquiries ou the subject; but in conformity 
to the plan on which we are proceeding, I shall con- 


tent myself with offering to your consideration a few 
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of the most striking correspondences of arimal or- 
ganization, with its destined purposes.- 
Every animal frame, considered as a mass, exhibits 
a number of properties which scepticism itself could 
scarcely forbear to acknowledge as indubitable evi- 
dences, not only of aregular plan, but of consummate 
accuracy in carrying it into execution. 
In the first place, my dear Sir, consider the exact 
‘. correspondency of the two sides of each animal. You | 
see the right side answering to the left, eye to eye, 
leg to leg, wing to wing, one side of the face to the 
other, with a precision which human art finds ex- 
ceedingly difficult to intitate. The exact resemblance 
of the two eyes of each individual, considering the 
curious and compound structure of this organ, with 
the various and delicate shades of colour, with which 
the iris is tinged, is a circumstance in the construc- 
tion of animal bodies, which can never be too much 
admired, and which is rendered still more wonderful 
by the difference observable, not only in the differ- 
‘ent species, but also between particulars of the same 
__ species: of ten thousand eyes, it is questionable whe- ~ 
ther one could be matched except by that which is 
placed on the opposite side of the same head, or whe- 
ther it would be possible to, dispose them in suitable 
pairs by any other collection or arrangement than 
that which actually prevails. ri 
' The genera! disposition of the external and inter- 
nal parts, which constitute the animal frame, is a . 
proof of its being the work of an infinitely wise 
Being. “You know, my dear Sir, that the internal 
parts are tender, soft, intricate, and pliable, so that 
their constant action which is necessary to life, may 
not, by any obstruction er rigidity, be impeded. All 
the internal operations are going on with regularity, 
- while the body itself, the external case, which holds 
together the whole complex machinery, ts tossed and 
jolted about in every manner, and with every degree 
of agitation. Observe this, my dear Sir, and then 
consider how wel] every part must be secured, how 
earefully surrounded with safeguards, how well pack- 
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ed together, that notwithstanding the frequent and of- 
ten sudden and violent agitations and contortions of the . 


body, the interior machanism remains uninjured, and _ 


even its nicer motions unimpeded. | 

If your leisure permitted you to investigate, and — 
‘your age enabled you to comprehend the intricacies - 
of anatomical science, I should point out to y Su all 
the curious construction and well adapted situation of — 
the brain, the heart, the lungs, the liver, the bladder, — 
the intestines, and other organs of life ; but it suits our 

“present purpose to generalize, rather than to descend 
to particulars, which would burden the memory with- 
out illuminating your mind. However, when you 
contemplate an animal body, you can perfectly com- 

- prehend, and will not forget to notice, the numerous 
instruments which are put together, and often within 
a very narrow compass. In the,single ounce of mat- 
ter which composes the body of a sparrow, we see all 
the instruments necessary for eating, for digestion, 
for respiration, for seeing, for hearing, for smelling, 
for walking, for flying, for the performance of every 
animal function and of every motion. All the parts ° 
of the complicated machine are perfectly appropri- 

ate, completely adapted to their respective uses, and. 
all disposed with the most exact organization. 
Yon will, my dear sir, readily confess, that this ge- 

- neral view of the animal frame is sufficient to demon- 
strate the agency of an All-wise and Almighty me- 
chanist in its formation. I shall, therefore, in confor-— 
mity to my original design, limit myself chiefly to 
this general exhibition, and only mention two or three 
particulars which might- possibly escape your atten- 
tion, although too important to be left unnoticed... 

Of the covering of animals, both quadrupeds and 
volatiles, you have by this time had an opportunity of 
contemplating the perfect adaptation to their various 
circumstances of living. JI shall therefore only re- 
mind you, that the furs of all animals are known to 
grow thicker and warmer in winter than in summer, ° 

—and in cold than in hot climates. Animals also which 
constantly live on dry land, such as bears, foxes, — 
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hares, &c. have the hair closer ‘set on the back than 
the belly, an arrangement admifably well adapted to 
fortify them against the rains and storms from above; 
while the fur of the beaver, and the feathers of water 
fowl are thicker and warmer on the: belly, and pecu- 
liarly contrived for resisting the attrition and pene- 
tratign of the cold and watery fluid to which they are 
so much exposed; and you will soon have an oppor- 
,.tunity of perceiving that. the covering of fishes is 
equally well calculated for their situation. The most 
unequivocal marks of an all-wise and benevolent 
design are obvious through the whole of this arrange- | 
ment. Aviat 

If, my dear Sir, you have ever been in a butcher’s 
shop, and seen the heart of a dead animal, you will 
acknowledge that the wisdom of the Creator is there 
displayed beyond all the powers of human compre- 
" hension. * From the softness and extreme delicacy of 
the heart, and the complexity of its mechanism, you 
would suppose it liable to frequent derangements, 
and to be injured by the slightest causes; and, in fine, 
- you would from its texture conclude, that its regular 
and uniform motion could not long continue. This 
. wonderful machine, however, goes with greater regu- 
larity than any watch, at the rate of about four thous 
sand one hundred and fifty strokes every hour, night 
and day, for eighty or ninety years together in man, ~ 
and much longer in some animals, and continues for 
this length of time its action without disorder or in- 
terruption. 

The examination of the eye might alone convince 
_ the infidel and the sceptic of the existence of a Su-: 
preme Intelligencer, and of his indubitable agency 
- inthe system of nature. This’is evident, from the 
exquisite mechanisin of its structure, the existence of 
its powers, its commanding situation, so suited to its 
exercise, and the manner in which it is placed ina 
deep bony secket for its preservation. The contem- 
plative mind must be struck with astonishment in re- 
flecting on the correctness of the picture formed at 
the bottom of the retina. In viewing a distant land 
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scape, with its whole assemblage of constituent ob- 


, jects, ‘hills, dales, forests, groves, rivers, fields, and 
buildings, variously intermixed, which compose the 
scenery, did you ever, my dear Sir, consider, that all 
this multitudinous groupe, covering tracts of country 
to the extent of ten, fifteen, or perhaps twenty square 
miles, was brought within the compass of a sixpence 
in-your eye, and yet all exactly delineated? — When 
ou reflect on this wonderful circumstance, you will 
find the fact incontestible, and the means by which it 
is produced, calculated equally to excite our admira- 
tion of the wisdom of the Creator, and our gratitude 
for his ineffable goodness. — . 
The subject now under consideration would require 
a ponderous folio, rather than a short epistle, for 
every animal bedy is a complicated machine, com- 
posed of a number scarcely less complex. Every or- 
gan of sensation, and every instrument of action, ex- 
hibits an all-wise contrivance: the smallest appen- 
dages display the most exquisite workmanship : 
every feather of a bird, every quill of its wing, is a 
mechanical wonder. From these considerations, you 
cannot but perceive the absurdity of the doctrine of 
blind chance, when every part of creation evidently 
appears the effect of intelligence and design, and ir- 
resistibly leads us to the contemplation of that Being, 
from whose infinite wisdom alone sach harmony could 
result. se aN 
While I prepare to render still more extensive your 
survey of the world of life, I flatter myself that I shall 
leave your mind strongly impressed with these im- 
portant reflections, and with sincere affection and 
. esteem, aie te 
! - lam, my dear Sir, 
, - Yours, &e. 
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“From icy oceans, where the whales. _ 
oss in foam their lashing tails ; 
Where the snorting sea-horse shows 
His ivory teeth in grinning rows.” ' 
\ MISS ATKIN, 


¥ 


, ROM the inhabitants of the earth and the air I shall 
now attend you in taking a cursory view of the na- 
tives of the deep, and endeavour to exhibit to your 

_ mMspection a few of the most striking and interesting 

- objects among those numerous tribes 6f fishes which 
constitute the third: great division of animated nature. 

Of these, the ocean is the grand receptaclé, al- 
though the rivers and streams produce) ‘or contain 
great numbers of different kinds; and®hence arises 
the general distinction between fresh water and salt 
water fish. . | cada ahi rey pecans 9 
» Of this” numerous and prolific race, Linnzeus 
‘reckons upwards of four hundred different species; 
but it is extremely probable that numbers are con- 
cealed in the vast extent and profundity of the ocean, 

Which have never yet been exposed to human Obser- 
vation: ‘The ‘wants or the luxury of mankind, have 
drawn numbers from their watery abodes, and, made 
us acquainted with their formation, but their history 
is, for the most part, little known. | Their mi grations, 
their pursuits, and their pleasures are; in a. great 
measure, concealed by that element which affords 
them a residence.’ As far, however, as we can make 
probable conjectures on the history ‘of animals so 
little exposed <to our observation, the whole ’cirele of 

_ their “pursuits'is confined to the preservation of. their 
existence and the propagation of their species; and 
an incessant desire of food appears to be their domi- 
neering impulse. Their digestive faculties also seem 
extraordinary, for then’ stomachs can soften the most 
—catlous substances. The'larger of the species subsist 


¥ 
_ DEAR SIR, . ‘ 


| 
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by deyouring the smaller; and their whole lives are 
passed in a state of depredation. ower 

In this circumstance we seem to discover the reason 
why the predatory system exists among animals. 
You will, my dear Sir, recollect the observations 
made on this subject in the former part of our -corres- 
pondence, relative to the ferocious quadrupeds of the 
feline genus, the arguments their adduced to reconcile 
the state of incessant hostility subsisting in the brute 


__ creation,with the paternal beneficence of the Author of 


Nature, will be abundantly illustrated, by contemplat- 
ing the same system, and reflecting on its necessary 
existence among the inhabitants of the deep. The sea 
does not, like the land, afford a profusion of vegetable 
food for the support of animal life, and consequently 


without some other supply, the immense regions of 


water must have remained uninhabited, and have pre- 
sented nothing more than one vast extent of inanimate 
matter. This immense vacuum in the system of ani- 
mated nature, infinite wisdom and goodness has pre- 
vented, by ordaining that the natives of the deep 
should support one-another’s existence in a situation 


which produces no other aliment. Here we plainly 
perceive the wonderful economy of nature, and how 


justly creative wisdom has balanced circumstances, 
and provided against all possible consequences. 
The greatest part of quadrupeds and volatiles are 


supported by those vegetable aliments which the 


earth abundantly produces: the rest prey, upon’ those 


that might multiply to a nuisance, and as we have, in 
the place alluded to, already observed the fecundity 


of each species is, with an admirable justness and cal- 


culation, proportioned to its exposure to destruction. 
Among the finny inhabitants of the ocean, this 
system, which seems so mysterious among land ani- 
mals, appears far more luminous, far more easy to 


comprehend, and perfectly reconcileable with the » 


beneficence of the Universal Parent. Fishes, being 
destitute of those resources which quadrupeds and 


volatiles possess, have no other means of subsistence 


than:that of devouring one another, and consequently 
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are all predaceous: the larger.devour the smaller, 
and the smallest ofall support themselves by the spawn 
which the others produce. For the supply of this 
continual demand, Nature has rendered the finny 
_tribes extremely prolific, so that among them propa- 
gation and destruction keep as nearly as possible an — 
equal pace, and counterbalance each other. 
By this.wonderful arrangement, which, on strict 
_ €xamination, will appear both wise and beneficent, 
- myriads of creatures which could not otherwise have 
had a place in the scale of existence, enjoy for 2 
season their portion of life with a degree of happinéss 
suited to their faculties, andthen serve for the support 
of others; and in this manner the blessings of exist- 
ence is flerpetuated in the deep recesses of the ocean, 
which, without this wise regulation, must have afford- 
ed no means of subsistence to any kind of living in- 
habitants. Thus, my dear Sir, you will perceive, that 
a disposition which seems, on a superficial view, in- 
compatible with our confined ideas of the goodness of 
the Author of Nature, appears, after. a more accurate 
examination, to be nothing less than a grand display 
of his infinite wisdom and extensive beneficence. | 
Creative wisdom has endowed every creature with . 
faculties suitable to its place in the scale of being, 
and fishes undoubtedly possess a share of happiness 
corresponding with their nature and situation.. They 
- appear, it is true, inferior to beasts and birds, in acute- 
‘ness of sensation and instinctive sagacity; and thei 
brain is found to be exceedingly small in’ pro- 
portion to their size, when compared with the 
same organ in the twe former classes of animal life, 
These deficiencies are, however, in some degree com- 
‘pensated by their astonishing longevity, several spe- 
_ cies being known to live more than a hundred years ; 
and if the\ inhabitants of the ocean be capable of 
fewer enjoyments than those of the earth and the air, 
they are, by residing in an element that is liable to little 
variation, far less exposed to the inconveniences re- 


sulting from the changes of the atmosphere, andthe ~~ 


fnclemencies of the weather. 
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~The longevity of: fishes, however, is less astonish- 


ing than their singular fecundity. A single cod fish 
is said to produce ata birth, if they escaped depreda- 
tion, no fewer than nine niillions of young, a number 
equal to that of the inhabitants of all England. The 
_ floundey produces at once above a million, and the’ 
mackarel wot less than five hundred thousand. From 
this abundant fecundity, as it has been already ob- 
served, the predatory’system of fishes is supported, 
and therr aliment supplied. 
» Fishes are generally divided into the cetaceous, or 
whale kind; the cartilaginous, or gristly kind; the 
spinous fishes, so called trom the resemblance which 
their bones have to’sharp thorns; and the testaceous 
kind, which are distinguished by being covered with 
shells instead of scales. | 

It is not my intention, my dear Sir, to trouble you 
with a nomenclature of a race of animals far remote 
from general observation, and with. most of which 
you will, in all probability, never have an opportunity 
of being acquainted. <I shall, on the contrary, select 


for your contemplation, such as are of the greatest 


importance in commerce, and of the greatest utility 
to man, or by reasox oF some remarkable property 
peculiarly interesting. 
ERD ig THE WHALE “ 
may, with propriety, be reckoned ene of the most in- 
‘teresting of those animals which have their residence 


4in the deep. “If we Consider its stupendous size, ‘It 
must be regarded as one of the greatest curiosities of 


animated nature ; and if its commercial importance be 


justly appreciated, it will be esteemed an object wor- — 


thy of the attention and examination both of the na- 
turalist, the politician, and the merchant. F 
Of the whale kind their are seven species, of which 


ihe great greenland whale, and the spermaceti whale, — 
or cathalot, are the most important in commerce, ~ 


and to this country are even a national concern. 
4 "THE GREAT GREENLAND WHALE 
js that fish; for the catching of which such vast pre- 


parations are made in different paxts of Europe, and 


ys 
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particularly in Great Britain. This is, beyond diss - 
pute, the largest animal in the creation, of which we 
have any certain account. It is indeed of so enor- 
“mous a size, that it usually measures from: sixty to se- 
venty feet in length, and its béad constitutes a third. - 
part of its bulk. The fins on each side are from five 
to eight feet in length, composed of bones and mus- 
cles sufficiently strong to give to this great mass of — 
body activity of speed. The tail is about twenty-four 
feet broad, and when the whale lies on one side, its 
stroke is tremendous. The skin of this fish is smooth 
and black, and in some places marbled with white 
and yellow, which, running over its surface, has a 
beautiful eifect.. The outward cr scarf skin of the 
whole, is.no thicker than parchment; but underneath . - 
another/appears about.an inch thick, covering the fat 
or blubber, Which hes beneaih to the thickness of ten 
or twelve inches, and when the fish is in health, is of 
a beautiful yellow colour. ‘Lhe cleft of the mouth is 
about twenty feet long, which, in general, is about a- 
third part of the.animal’s length; and the upper jaw 
is furnished with barbs, which lie like the pipes of an 
organ, the greatest in the nliddle, and the smallest on 
the sides. These compose the whalebone, the, long- 
est spars of which are found to be not less than eight- 
_een feet. The tongue seems but one great lump of , 
fat, and produces several hogsheads of blubber. The, 
eyes are not larger than those of an ox: they are 
placed towards the back part of the head, the masg_ 
convenient situation for enabling them..to see before 
and behind, as well as above, where their food is. 
principally found: They are guarded with eye-lids. 
and lashes like those of quadrupeds, and seem to pos-.. 
Bess great acuteness of sight. Their hearing also ap- 
pears to be no less perfect; and they perceive ata 
- great distance any danger that is preparing against 
them. . nia Lab 
It has been already remarked, that the stibstatice 
called whalebone, is taken from the upper jaw of the 
animal, and is very different from its real bones, 
which are hard like those of.large quadrupeds, and, 
. € 1 
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full of marrow. Two enormous bones sustain the un- 
der lip, placed against each other in the form of a_ 
erescent. These bones are very commonly hot less 
than twenty feet long.. They are often seen standing 
as ornaments in gardens, and are generally mistaken 
fer the whale’s ribs. | 
After nie or ten months of gestation, this huge 
“fish brings forth its young, which it suckles during a 
whole year, in the same manner as quadrupeds. The | 
food of the whale consists chiefly ofa small black in- » 
sect, about the size of a bean, which is seen floating 
in clusters on the surface of the waters. i 
This enormous fish, however, notwithstanding its 
prodigious bulk and strength, meets with a number of 
enemies which it cannot resist. There is a small 
shell-fish called the water louse, which sticks to its 
body, insinuates itself under the skin, and feeds upon 
its fat. The sword-fish is also its inveterate, and one 
ef its most terrible enemies. “At the sight of this 
‘little animal,’ says Anderson, “the whale appears 
agitated in an extraordinary manner. Wherever it 
appears, the whale perceives it at a distance, and flies 
from it in an opposite direction. “I,have been my- 
self,” continues he, “a spectator of their terrible en- 
counters. The whale has no instrament of defence 
except its tail; with that it endeavours to strike the” 
enemy, which asingle blow taking place, would effec- 
tually destroy ; but the sword fish, which is as active 
as the other is strong, avoids the stroke. ~ Then 
bounding into the air, it falls upom its enemy, and en- 
deavours not to pierce him with its pointed beak, but _ 
to cut him with its toothed edges.- The sea all around — 
is immediately dyed with the blood proceeding from 
the wounds of the whale, while the enormous animal 
endeavours in vain to reach its assailant, and strikes 
with its tail against the surface of the water, making 4 
a report at each blow louder than that of a cannon.” 
There is also another, and a still more formidable 
enemy, called. by the. New England fishermen, the. 
killer. It is said that a number of these fishes sur- 
round the whale like as many dogs baiting a bull, 
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Some attack him before, others behind, until at last, 
“being lacerated in every part by their teeth, he is to- 
tally subdued, and becomes. their victim. 

Against its adversaries of the deep, however, the 
whale might often prevail by force, or escape them 
by cunning; but man is a more dexterous and terrible 
assailant than all its other enemies; and destroys more 
of the species in one year, than all the rest m a 
‘whole’ century. That his assiduous and_ successful 
‘hostility has considerably diminished their numbers 
in that part of the world where they are chiefly 
sought, or at least. expelled them in some measure 
from their ancient retreats, is evident frgm several 
circumstances; for at the first discovery of Greenland, 
when they were unaccustomed to molestation and 
: parsuit, they came frequently into the bays, and were 
killed close to the shores; so that the blubber, being 
cut up, was immediately boiled into oil on the spot. 
The ships at that time took in only the pure oil ‘and 
the whalebone, and all the business was consequently 
‘executed in the country; by which mode of proceed- 
ing a ship could bring home the produce of a far 
greater number of whales than_it is possible to do in 
the present method of conducting the trade. Since 
that time, however, such numbers of ships arriving 
from Holland, Denmark, and several other parts, the 
whales took the alarm, and, as other fish, as well as. 
birds and quadrupeds often do, began to forsake their 
accustomed haunts, and to seek more secure and 
peaceable retreats. They are now seldom found near 
the shores, but chiefly in the open spaces among the 
fields of ice in deep water, and at a considerable dis- 
tance from land. 

The whale fishery begins in May, continues all the 
month of June, and a part or the whole of July, ac- 
cording to their good or ill success; but whatever 
may be the case in that respect, the ships must de- | 
part and get clear of the ice before the end of Au- 
gust. The latest may therefore be expected in Sep- 
tember, but those that have been speedily successful, 
may return in June, or ee in July. 7 
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i The advantages. derived ri the ae fishery by 
“several European nations, and par ticularly Gr eat, Yi- 
tain, are’so well known, ‘as to preclude the necessit} 
of expatiating on the subject. I shall only. desire 
you to observe, that near three hundred. ressels_ sail 
from this country annually to Greenland and Davis’s 
Straits, in this trade, and for the most part, make: ‘pro- 

fitable voyages, * 
Khe cat ching of whales in the Greenland | seas, 


anigng immense masses of ice, presents one of the 


thost Curious scenes that are any where disp ayed in 
the whole circle of the transactions of mankind. with 
the. ‘animal creation. These fields, | or ‘fragments of 
ice, which ‘are as old as the world, ‘are frequently 
sore than a mile long, and above a hundred feet in 
thickness Hs and when they are first set i in motion by a 
Siorm, nothing in nature can exhibit a more terrific 


appearance. No less than thirteen Dutch ships. were 
in qne season crushed to pieces among those ponder 


‘ous masses. Perhaps the voyages made to those Tie 
gorous Climates and frozen seas, for the purpose of 


eatching whales, may be reckoned among the boldest : 


aiid most arduous enterprises of OO. a 
Every ship employed in this business i ig provided 
with six boats, to each of which six men are appoint. 
ved for rowing, and a har pooner for strikin the whale, 
Two of these boats are constantly kept on the wateh 
at some distance from the ship. As soon as a whale. 
is discovered, both the boats set out in pursuit, of it, 
and if either of them can come up before the fish de- 
scends, which is known by his throwing | up. his tail, 
the harpooner darts his harpoon at him. As soon.as 
he is struck, the men make.a signal to the ship, , and 
‘the watchman. alarms all the.-rest with: the cry of 
& fall! fall!” when all the other boats. are. immerli- 
ately sent~out. to the assistance of the first. The 


whale, as soon as he finds himself’ wounded, runs off , 


with amazing rapidity and violence.. Sometimes he 


descends perpendicularly, and sometimes goes off in. - 


an horizontal diréction, at a,small depth below the 
surface. The rope that is fastened to the harpoon, is 


i 
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abate two: hundred fathoms long, and properly coiled 
sup that it may be given out as fast as is requisite, 


'- otherwisethe whale would immediately sink the - 


boat. At first,’ the velocity 1 with which the line runs 
over the side of the boat, is so great, that it is con- 
stantly wetted to prevent its taking fire; but in a 
short'time the strength of the canals begins to dimi- 
nish, and the men, mstead of letting out more ropes. 


3 strive as much as possible to pull back that which is 


already given out. If the whole line belonging to 
one boat be run out, that of another is immediately 
fastened to it. This is repeated as necessity requires 3 
and instances have been met with, where all the rope 
belonging to the six boats has been necessary, al-- 
though half the quantity is generally ‘sufficient. 

When the Whale desvends and has run some hun- 
dred fathom deep, he is obliged to come up for air, 
and then makes so dreadful’ a noise iwith his spouting, 
that some have compared it to the firing ‘of: artillery. 
As soon as he appears: on the surface of the water, | 
some of the harpooners fix another harpoon in ‘him, - 
upon which he plunges again into the deep; ‘and on. 
his coming up a second time) they pierce him with 
spears, til] he spouts out’streams of blood instead of 
- water, beating the waves with his fins’and his tail, till - 
the sea is allas'a foam. He is then known to be near 
death; and the boats continue to follow him til he has 
totally lost his’strength," When dying, he turns him- 
self on his back, and is:drawn on shore, or to the ship, 
if at a distance from land. He is then cut up, and his 
flesh or blubber generally put m barrels, and brou ht 
home, although formerly, as already observed; the oil 
was extracted in that country. " 

Every whale is computed’ to yield, on an average, 

_ from sixty to a hundred’ barrels of 0:1, of the value of 
‘about four pounds sterling per barrel, which, with the 

whalebone, is sufficient to prove the great importance 

of this fish considered in a commercial point of view. 

‘The flesh of. the whale is, among some nations,. 
reckoned a dainty : : and'thie inhabitants of-Greenland. 
‘are fond of it to excess. They not. ici a the fleshy, 
ao 
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but drink the oil, which they consider asone of theix: 
first rate delicacies. The finding of a dead whale is a 


circumstance which they rank among: the fortunate 
events of their lives. A number of them make their 
abode near it, and seldom remove until they have 


picked the bones. You will here,- my dear Sir, re- _ 


flect on the blessings of civilization; and in contem- 


plating the wretched condition of men little advanced 
beyond a state of nature, be thankful to Divine Provi- 


dence for'having placed you in a country where plen- 


€, 


_— 


_farnished with such terrible weapons of destruction, —— 


ty is procured by industry, and protected by judici- 
eus and equitable laws. Vs 
A skeleton of a whale about sixty feet long, is pre- 


served in the exhibition rooms at Exeter "Change. It 


has twenty-two ribs, eleven on each side, and fifty- 
four vertebra, or joints, in the back-bone. 
THE NARWALE, OR SEA UNICORN, 


is less than the whale, not being more than sixty feet 


long: its shape is also more slender, and its fat less 
abundant. — It is distinguished from all the other inha- 
bitants of the deep by its tooth, which stands pointing 
eut directly forward, and resembles a horn, being 


from ten to fourteen feet long. Of all the variety of 


weapons with which nature has armed the different 
tribes of animals, no other so large and so formidable 


3s found. This tooth, or horn, as it is sometimes call- 
ed, is as straight as an arrow, as thick as a man’s leg, ~ 
and wreathed, as°we sometimes see twisted bars of 


iron. It tapers to a sharp point, and.is whiter, hea- 
vier, and harder than ivory. site 

Notwithstanding its accoutrements for combat, its 
Jong and pointed tusks, prodigious strength, and ex- 
traordinary celerity, the narwhale is one of the most 


harmless of animals. It is seen peaceably sporting - 
among the other great monsters of the deep, no way - © 


attempting to injure them, but apparently pleased in 
their company ; and these powerful fishes, although 


are as inoffensive as a drove of oxen. ' They are much 
swifter than the whale, and would never be taken, if 
their escape werg not prevented by those very tusks 
: 
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which seem to.be their principal defence: Being of” 


a gregarious and. social disposition, they are always. 
found: in herds of several together; and whenever 
they are attacked, they crowd so closely, that they 
are embarrassed by the entanglement of their horns, 
and prevented from descending towards the bottom. 
The fishermen, in consequence, seldom fail of making 
sure of one or two of the: hindmost.. 
THE SPERMACETI,WHALE, @R CACHALOT, 

is not so large as the whale, and consequently does 
not afford so great a quantity of oil. The head is so. 


disproportioned to the body, that it constitutes the 


half of its bulk; and the throat is so formidably capa- 
cious, that it is supposed to be capable of swallowing: 
an ox. Its appetite is at the same time so voracious,. 


may, with propriety, be called the tyrant; {the deep,. 
and Linnzeus. informs us, that dolphins anu'porpoises 
are frequently. driven ashore by this devouring mon- 
ster. 


that it often devours a shoal-of fishes mt This. 


the other inhabitants of the ocean, mankind. consider: 


‘ ; ibis 
But although this voracious fish be so: terrible to.” 


- it as a most valuable-animal, on account of: the-excel-- 


lent drugs it affords. ‘These are spermaeeti. and am- 


bergris, which: are so-universally: used, as. articles. of 


luxury or medicine, that distant and dangerous voy- 
ages are undertaken solely for: the purpose of taking 
this fish; and its capture is esteemed a sufficient com- 
pensation for all. the expence and risk.attending the 
enterprise.. eee rt 


The. genuine-spermaceti which AS: naturally produc-- 


-ed, is.nothing but the brain of ‘this fish; and one of 


them will. yield about sixteen barrels of. this.valuable 
commodity: By a simple-process lately. invented, all 
the oil which it produces may be converted into sper-- 
maceti.. This is said to be. performed by. boiling it 
with.a lye of. pot-ash,.and hardening it like soap. Of 


this substance candles are made, and it is found to be- 


an excellent, as well as a.cheap. substitute for wax. 
The ambergris is found where the seminal vessels are 


usually placed in other animals. It is found in.bags- 
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of three or four feet tong, in round lumps of from one - 


to fifiéen pounds weight.’ .The largest ever seen of 


these weighed twenty pounds. | Thas substance is not - 


found in ail parts of this species, but only in the oldest 


and the strongest.» The evident utility of the former, | 


and the real or imaginary virtues of the latter of these 
drugs, -have rendered the spermaceti whale an object 


of considerable importance in the commercial, sys-. 


tem. OE AM i 
THE GRAMPUS, THE DOLPHIN, AND THE PORPOISE,’ 


seem allto belong to the same genus; for their cha-. 


acteristic distinctions are not very considerable, and 
their general shistory appears to be the same. The 
grampus, which is the largest of the three, seldom ex- 
ceeds twenty feet in length, and: its head is remarka- 
bly flat. .#he porpoise very much resembles the for- 
_ mer in sh 5@, except that its snout is more like that 
of a inf» Pend the whole length of this fish seldom ex- 
-ceeds eight feet. The dolphin likewise bears a strik- 
ing similitude to both, except that its snout is longer 
and more pointed. Al these fishes have dorsal fins, 
and large heads, and they seem perfectly to agree in 


their- appetites and habits; being equally voracious 


‘and active.’ ae ; 

_ ‘The extraordinary agility of these animals. renders 
their capture extremely difficult. . They seldom re- 
main a moment above water; but their rapacious spi- 

-rit of depredation sometimes exposes them to danger, 

-and a‘sheal of herrings often aliures them out of their 
depth. In these cases the voracious animal continues 


to flounce about in the shallows until the returning - 


tide’ comeg tq its relief.. All this tribe, and partice- 
larly thedéiphin, are not less swift than destructive ; 
and no fish whatever could escape them, but from the 
-awkward position of the mouth, which is' placed: al- 
most under the head. With this: disadvantage, their 
-depredations are so great, that they have justly been 
stiled the plunderers of the ocean. We have, how- 
ever, already observed, that the tyranny which they 
exercise over a great part of the' inhabitants of the 
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seep, is cempensated by that which they themselves — 
experience from the cachalot, or spermaceti whale. 

I will now leave you to reflect on the wondrous 
works of the Creator, displayed in the cetaceous 
fishes, and on their utility to mankind, while Lemploy 

myself in selecting for your observation a few of ‘the 
most remarkable of the cartilaginous. kind. For the 
present I shall therefore beg leave to subscribe my- 
self, 
ne Dear Sir, 
° ¢ | Your’s, &e, - 


} 
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« His jaws horrific armed with three-fold fate, 2 
Here dweils the direful shark.” . 


Wr have often observed -that nature proceeds by 
successive gradations, and you must in perusing my 
last letter have perceived, that the cetaceous: fishes, 
descend only one step.downwards from the quadru- 
ped race. You-wiil, now find that the cartilaginous 
kind is. still, farther removed from that class of ani- 
mals; goss gs ; ein lly’ 
The, leading characteristic that. distinguishes. this 
kind of fish is their having gristles instead of bones, 
and from their, phancy they seem to have no bounds 
set to.their dimensions, but are supposed to increase 
in size as long as they live. ; $s a 
. Cartilaginous fishes seem 10 constitute the connect- 
ing link between the cetaceous and the spinous kinds, '. 
and tojunite some of the principal properties of both 
in their conformation. Like the former they have 
organs of hearing and lungs, and like, the latter they 
have-gills, dnd a -heart without a partition. .This dou- 
ble.capacity of breathing is one: of the. most, remark- 
able features in the history of animated nature. - tii 
‘They may. bein general divided into five classes, 
Airst those of the shark kind, with a body growing less 
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towards the tail) a rough skin, the mouth placed far 
beneath the end of the nose, and five apertures on the 
side of the neck for breathing. The next division is 
that of the flat-fish, which may by its form be easily — 
distinguished.’ The third division is the slender | 
snake-shaped kind, the fourth that of the sturgeon; e 
and in the fifth may be comprised the sun-fish, the / 

‘sea-snail, the fishing frog, and a number of other va- | 
rieties, each of which has something peculiar in its. . 
form that distinguishes it from the rest- ‘Fhe devour- 
ing fish, of which I am now going to describe the  @ 
terrific appearance and rapacious habits, is too dread- 

- fully remarkable to fail of attracting your attention.. 

. THE SHARK. hes 

$s of all the inhabitants of the deep the fiercest, the 
most formidable, and the most voracious. It com- 
prises several varieties; and the smallest of the kind 
are formidable to fishes very far superior in size. The 
white shark, may sometimes almost rank among the. 
smaller whales, in respect of magnitude; as itis often - 
seen from twenty to thirty feet in length. Some as- 
sert that this fish has been found to weigh not less. 
than four thousand pounds, and we are told of one in: 
particular, that had a whole human corpse in his 
belly. The head of the shark is large and somewhat. 
flatted, the snout long, and the eyes fierce, large, anc: 
fiery. The mouth and throat is enormously capaci- 
ous, so that it is capable of swallowing a man without 
difficulty. Its furniture of teeth, however, is: stilk 
more terrible, and exhibits a most formidable appara-. 

tus of destruction. ‘These are set in six rows;, and:are- 
said to amount to a hundred and forty-four in number. 

-- With these both the upper and’ under: jaws: appear 
planted all over; and what is.extremely: singular, the- 
fish has the power of erecting and depressing them at 

“pleasure: when it is at rest they lie flat in its mouth;, 
but the moment that it prepares to seize- its victim,, 
these dreadful instruments of destruction. are erected. _ 
in rows. be 

The shark is indisputably the fiercest: depredator. 
that swims in the ocean; for neither the dolphin,. the 
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grampus, nor everi the spermaceti whale can, in re- 
gard to ferocity, boldness and indefatigable activity, 
- bear any comparison with this terrible devourer. Ne 
other fish can swim so fast: his agility is such that. he 
outstrips, With ease, the fastest sailing vessels. 

Such amazing powers united with such appetites 
for destruction would depopulate the ocean had not 
creative wisdom ordained a conformation of the jaws 
of this fish, which serves in some measure to counter- 
act its insatiable voracity. The upper jaw projects so 
far over the lower that the shark is obliged to turn on 
one side to seize his prey, and as-this takes- some 
small time in the performance, the animal pursued 
often takes that opportunity to make its escape. 

Notwithstanding this disadvantage the ravages. of 
the shark, however, are dreadful. He is the dread of 
sailors in all hot climates, where he generally attends 
the ships in expectation of what may drop overboard. 
A man who happens to fall into the sea at such a time, 
meets certain destruction. A sailor who was bathing | 
in the Mediterranean near Antibes, in the year 1744, 
perceiving one of those terrible monsters approaching 
him, from the extension of its jaws, anticipating his 
fate; called out in an agony of terror to his compa- 
nions to throw outa rope. The rope was immediate- 
ly thrown, and in eager haste secured his hold; but 
in the very moment when his comrades were drawing 
him up to a place of safety, the shark sprang upon 
him, and at one snap snatched off one of his legs. 
This ferocious and formidable fish has been known to 
bite a person asunder in the middle, and indeed were 
I to mention all the dreadful instances of its voracity, 
it would spin out this article to an immoderate 
length. It is, however, to be observed, that bathing 
in the sea, which in hot climates is so delightful and 
salutary, is attended with great danger in those parts 
where the shark abounds; for his approach is sudden, 
and often unperceived, his spring instantaneous, his 
aim certain, and his bite fatal. : 

Divine wisdom, however, has not permitted that 
ene creature should, with uncontrolable despotism, — 
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tyrannize over the'rest.. The shark, so formidable on 
the ‘empire of the ocean, has, exclusive of man, other. 
enemies to fear. The‘remora follows him. every 
where. This little fish has the power of adhering to 
any thing. on which it fixes, in the same manner as a’ 
cupping-glass sticks to the body. “From this adver- - 
sary, the shark, with-all his powers of annoyance and 
defence, is not able to disengage himself. It fixes it- 
self upon his body, sticks immeoveably to it, sucks 
away its moisture, and produces a gradual decay. 
.Of the shark there are many varieties; but they 
appear all to have the same ferocious propensities, 
and in’ proportion to their strength and size, to be 
equally formidable both to man and to their fellow in- 
habitants of the deep; and all are said to have a pre- 


dilection,for human flesh. . 


One very curious circumstance has been observed 
relative to the shark. The young of this fish will, on | 
the appearance of danger, take refuge in the belly of 
the mother, by swimming down her throat. This has 
been supposed :peculiar to the blue shark, but Mr. 
_ Pennant thinks it commion to the whole genus. 

« Ishall now, my dear Sir, say something of the 

“pisneo dite io) RAY ‘KIND, ¢ | a qeadt 
of which the different species bear to each other so 
strong a resemblance, as not’ to be easily distinguish- 
able; and a stranger to this tribe may imagine that 
he is going to handle a skait, when he is imstantane-. 
ously paralyzed by the torpedo, or suppose that he 
has caught a thornback, until he finds himself. stung 
by the fire-flare. ) 
.. Of all the larger fishes of the ocean, this kind is 
the most numerous; a circumstance which they owe, 
im a great measure, to their size; for, except .the 
great white shark, and the spermaceti whale, novother 
rapacious fish has a’ throat sufficiently ‘capacious ‘to 
swallow'them; and their prickly spines render them 
a still more dangerous morsel. The size of some of 
‘them isindeed so large, that even the shark 1s not 
able to devour them. Those caught on the British 
coasts have sometimes been found toweigh two hup-: 
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dred pounds, which, is nothing in comparison of their 
enormous bulk in some other seas. 

It is chiefly during the winter season that our fish 
ermen take the ray; but the Dutch, who are indefa- 


* tigable begin earlier; and fish with greater success. 


The value of. their capture generally rewards them 
well for their assiduity, as the thornback and the skait 
are very good food,..and weigh from eight or ten; to. 
two hundred pounds ; but sometimes their lines’ are 
visited by the very rough rays the nre-flare, or the 
torpedo, which are very unwelcome intruders. 

The rough ray inflicts only slight wounds with the 
prickles that. cover its whole body, of which there is 


not a single part that is not-armed with spines, Of 


these the. puncture cannot be otherwise avoided than 
by seizing the fish by the little 4 fin at the papmmaies.dd 
of the. tail. | f | 
- THE FIREFLARE, OR STING RAY, GHG 9 
is a very singular species, and seems to be. the téthor 
of every fisherman. It. is.armed with a: barbed dart, 
or sting, about five inches long, whichis fixed in the 
fail. Concerning the formidable powers of this in- 


strument, a wa ee gan of fables have been invented and 


handed down from ancient to modern times, It is 


certain that the fish is capable,of inflicting, with this 


‘weapon, a deep and dangerous wound. Modern na- 


turalists, however,.do not suppose that it possesses the 
peisonous qualities ascribed to. itdby the ancients, as” 


‘well as by many in. later, times.) ‘Lhe sting ofthis 


animal, which, is so terrible to the apprehension of all 
fishermen, appears to be-only an instrument, which _ 
the Author of Nature has, in his universal ‘bounty; 3 
given it for its own preservation. . ors aoa 

THE TORPEDO, OR ELECTRIC RAY, | ; 
is singular beth in its-conformation and its qualities: 


me 3 body i is almost circular, and thicker than that of | 


any other of the ray kind. The skin is-of a yellow- 
ish colour, soft and smooth, and marked with. large 
annular spots: the eyes are small,: the tail tapers to a 
peint, and the weight.of the ish varies fopmigne dt to 


/ fiffeen pounds, . ? oidrries eg 3808 fr 
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Although this wonderful creature‘ dées not, on in- 
spection, appear to be furnished with any extraordi- 
nary qualities---although it has no muscles formed for 
great exertions, nor an internal conformation percep- 
tibly differing from the rest of the ray kind; yet it 
possesses the unaccountable power of benumbing, 
the instant that it is touched, not only the hand and 


the arm, but sometimes even the whole body. The - 


_ shock which it gives greatly resembles that of an 
electrical machine, instantaneous, tingling, and pain- 
ful. According to Kempfer’s relation of his own ex- 
periments, scarcely any difference can be discovered, 
between the shock produced by electricity, and that 
given by the torpedo, except that'the latter is accom- 
panied by some deleterious symptoms, such as an 

‘universal tremor, a sickness of the stomach, a general 

‘convulsion, and a total suspension of the menial fa- 
culties. Ses oT 

The nature of that principle which in the torpedo 
produces these extraordinary effects, are, and pro- 


bably will for ever remain a mystery; but we have 


facts sufficient to ascertain the manner in which this 
fish exerts its paralysing powers. hf | 

We cannot here, my dear Sir, restrain our admira- 
_ tion, when we consider how wonderfully infinite wis- 
dom has, by a hidden and mysterious quality, enabled 
the torpedo to set at defiance the attacks of creatures 
endowed with the most.formidable powers. 

There are two other species of the ray, which, on 
account of their singularity, merit attention. 

| THE SEA DEVIL 
has its snout divided as it were into two horns, and its 
sides are terminated by the fins. It grows sometimes 
to the length of seven feet. pets 
| THE STURGEON 

“constitutes another distinct class. It is long, penta- 
‘gonal, and covered with five rows of large bony 
knobs; one on the back, and two on each side, with a 
number of fins to promote its velocity in swimming. 
Though the sturgeon be nearly as large as the shark, 
_ and its figure almost as terrible, it is notwithstanding 
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exceedingly inoffensive. Of this fish there are three 
distinct kinds, the common sturgeon, the caviar, and 
the isinglass fish. 

About the beginning of summer, the -sturgeons 
come up the rivers to deposit their spawn. They vi- 
sit in this manner every country of Europe; but the 
inhabitants along the banks of the Po, the Danuhe, 
and the Wolga, are those who derive the greatest ad- 
vantage from the sturgeon fishery. At Pillau, the 
shores are formed into districts allotted to companies 
of fishermen,, at the annual rent of about three hun- 
dred pounds for each distinct fishery. 

The sturgeon, when pickled, is well known, and 
greatly esteemed throughout all Europe. A very 
considerable trade is also carried on with the roe of 
the caviar, preserved in a particular manner; it is also 
made fromthe roe of the common sturgeon; but as it 
is chiefly prepared from the former, it derives from 
that species the general name of caviar. This, how- 
ever, is more in request in the other countries of Eu- 
rope than in England. It is one of those high-relish-, 
ed viands, to which the appetite must be. formed by 
degrees, and which, although formerly esteemed at 
the most elegant tables in this country, is now but 
little in use among us. It is, however, still a consi-— 
derable article of merchandise among the Turks, 
Greeks, and Venetians.. It somewhat resembles soft 
soap in consistency: but is of a brown.colour, and is 
frequently eaten with bread instead of cheese. - # 

The isinglas fish, the third species of the sturgeon 
kind, furnishes the still more valuable commodity 
which derives from it its name. This fish is caught 
in great quantities in the Danube, and some other 
large rivers, from the month of October to that of Ja- 
nuary. It is sometimes found of the weight of four 
hundred pounds, and seldom under fifty. Its flesh is 
soft and flabby, and not-held in great esteem; but it 
is chiefly sought for the commodity which it fur- 
nishes. en 

To this-description of a-race of fishes so interesting,. 
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by reason of the. profits and conveniences derived. 
from them, |] shall subjoin a short account of one, 
which; from the singularity of its conformation, is 
scarcely less curious thanthe former are interesting. 
THE FISHING-FROG : 
in shape very much resembles a tad-pole, its head be- 
ing equal in size to all the rest of its bulk. It grows 
to the length of five feet; and Mr. Pennant mentions 
ene taken near Scarborough, the mouth of which was 
- not less than a yard wide. The under jaw of this ani- 
malis much longer than the upper.’ The eyes are 
placed on the top of the head, and encompassed with 
_ prickles. The colour of the upper part of the body is 
dusky, but the belly iswhite, and the skin smooth, 
‘The tishermen in general have a great regard for this . 
monster, as it is. knowa to be an inveterate enemy to 
the dog-fish:*the body of these voracious creatures — 
being often found in its stomach: on this account, 
therefore, whenever they catch the fishing-frog, they 
generally set it at libesty; and it must be considered 
asa lucky circumstance ia its favor, that it has thus 
conciliated their friendship, 
rd ‘THE SEA PORCUPINE; ~ aby, 
- from its extraordinary figure, deserves to! be mention; 
ed. Like the land porcupine, it is covered with long 
‘ prickles, which point every way; and when it is en- 
raged, it can blow up its body as round as-a bladder. 
These frightful fishes consist of several different spe- 
cies, and are of various sizes, sume not larger than a 
foot-ball, and others as large as a bushel. ‘Their bo- 
dies are almost round, with the mouth like that of a 
toad, and enormously‘wide. When caught with a 
bait, the spines, which before laid flat, are immedi- 
ately erected, and the animal appears: armed. at all | 
points, so that it is impossible to lay hold of it in any 
part. It must, therefore, be dragged by the line to 
the shore, where it soon expires. Aly ha moie 
.» Having exhibited a slight view of some of the won- 
derous works of the Creator,.displayed in-this class,of : 
fishes, Ishall prepare to diversify the subject, by a 
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cencise description of a few of the next class, and re- 
main with every sentiment of respect, 

Dear Sir; 

Your’s; &e. 


ee ee 
sis Ladotinara wierd Lies deel 


«€ Thus the mail’d tortoise and the wand’ring eel, 
Ot to the neighb’ring beach with silence steal.” 
OPPIAN. 


DEAR SIR, 


TE HAVE already informed you that the third grand 
division of fishes is that of the spinous, or bony kind. 

These are obviously distinguished, by having a bony. 

covering to their gills; by being furnished with no ~ 

other instrument of rerairation than gills; by their 
bones, which are sharp. and thorny 3, and by their tails, 
which are placed in a situation, perpendicular to the 
body. 

The bones of this order of fishes are exceedingly 
numerous and sharp pointed; and, as in quadrupeds, 
so in these, they are the props or stays to which the 
muscles, which move the different parts of the body, 
are fixed. The history of any one of this order in its 
general feature, includes that, of all the rest. They 
br eathe air and water through the gills, and live oS 
rapine, each devouring such animals as it is able to 
swallow. They propagate not like the cetaceous- 
tribes, which bring forth their young alive, nor by 

“distinct eggs, like. most of the cartilagineus tribes, 
but by spawn, PENCE hundreds an thousands at 
one time. 

It is difficult to aaidind for the diifer ent operations 
of the same element upon animals that appear to 
have the same conformation. ‘To some fishes bred in 
the sea, fresh water is immediate destruction; and, ou 
the other hand, some that live in our lakes and ponds 
cannot bear the salt water. Philosophy may form 
plausible hypotheses, but these can go no ‘farther 
than probability, nor claim any higher merit than 
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that of ingenious conjecture. Of the real history of 
fish but little is yet known; and man has. not the 
“means of accurately observing the nranner and habits 
of animals which pass their: lives in the immense 
abyss of the waters. Some tribes, however, are 
known to spend part of their time in the rivers, and 


part in the ocean. We have already mentioned this | 


circumstance in-speaking of the sturgeon, but that is 


not the only fish of this migrating character. The ; 


salmon, the shad, the smelt, and the flounder, annually 
forsake the ocean, and ascend the rivers to deposit 
their spawn. This, indeed, seems the important bu- 
siness of their lives; and there is no danger which 


they will not encounter, to find a proper place for 


the deposition of their future offspring. The salmon 
is, upon these occasions, known to ascend rivers to 
the distance of five hundred“ 4iles from their mouths, 
and not only to brave the dahgers arising from vari- 
ous enemies, but alsoto spring up cataracts of an amaz- 
ing height. ‘The length of the voyages taken by 
these fishes is short in comparison of the annual mi- 


grations of some tribes, of which the residence is con- 


. tinually in the ocean. Of this kind are the cod, the had- 

- dock, the mackarel, the herring, the pilchard, and a 
variety of others. The fecundity of these creatures 
exceeds our conception, and would ina short time 
outstrip all calculation. A herring, if suffered to mul- 
tiply unmolested,-and its offspring to. remain undi- 
minished. during the space of twenty years, would 


shew a progeny many times greater in bulk than the 


whole earth. This extraordinary and: incalculable 
fecundity, as already observed, in our general re- 
mark on fishes, is the basis of support to the nume- 
rous inhabitants of the ocean, and exhibits in the 
clearest light, and the most striking point of view, 
the all-wise and comprehensive plan of the great 
Creator, Although spinous fishes in general produce 
by spawn, yet there are some, as the eel and the 


blenny, that bring forth their young alive. - In re- 
gard to the growth of fishes, it appears that they are 
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slow in attaining to their full size, that they are a 
long time liable to become a prey to others before 
it come to their turn to be destroy ers. 

The fishes of this order are exceedingly numerous, 
various methods of classine them have ‘been invented 
by naturalists. As your design, my dear Sir, is to 
study Nature only in its general appearances and 
most striking particulars, without entering into those 
minute investigations, which are compatible only with 
a life of leisure; Ihave in my exhibitions of her va- 
rious forms, endeavoured to avoid embarrasing you 
with the multiplied distinctions of systematical writers. 
Here, however, where the varieties of animal life are, 
so numerous, some kind of classification is necessary, 
in order to form distinct ideas. The simplest, as well 
as the most luminous, seems to.be that of Linnezus, 
who ranks them in.four grand divisions, according to. 
the pesition of their fins. eh 

The first division consists of those which that cele-. 
brated naturalist denominates 

APODES pra 
of which the principal distinctive character. is, that 
_ they have no ventral fins. 
. THE COMMON EEL 
is the first genus in this order, and includes a variety 
of species. It may be considered as the most univer- 
sal of all fishes, and is so generally known, that any 
description of it is unnecessary. It frequents the 
fresh waters, the ponds, ditches, and rivers of almost 
every country, yet it is scarcely ever found in the 
Danube, although it abounds in the lakes-and rivers in 
Upper Austria. It is a singular fish in regard to ma- 
ny particulars of its natural. history, and im some-re- 
spects bears a great resemblance to the serpent tribe. 
THE CONGER EEL 
_ differs in many respects from the common eel, as it 
lives in the ocean, or at the mouth of great rivers, 


and grows to an enormous size. Some have been 


taken which measured ten feet and a half in length, 
and eighteen inches in circumference. The flesh of , 
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the young ones, which are commonly called elves, is 
exceedingly delicious. . mh | 

. THE ELECTRICAL EEL 


is not only the most remarkable fish of this kind, but 
one of the most extraordinary creatures that nature, — 
im her incalculable variety, has produced. It is a 


fresh.water fish, found in the river of Surmam.. . 
For the most important particulars relative to the 
description and history of this natural phenomenon, 


we ate indebted to Mr. Bancroff and Dr. Gordon, of — 


South Carolina. , ; 

The electrical eel gives to any person, or number 
of persons joming hands, that touch it, a most violent. 
shock, which, like that of electricity, may be com- 
municated through a metallic conductor. ‘This shock 


v 


ig indeed attended with all the phenomena and 


effects of that produced by the electrical machine, so 


far as experiment has hitherto-enabled us to discover. — 


A power so extraordinary has ‘undoubtedly been 
given to this fish, as well as to the torpedo, by the 
all-wise and beneficent Creator, as a means of defence 
against enemies beyond comparison superior in 
strength and agility. 


The second grand division by which Linnzus dis- 


tinguishes fishes of the spinous kind, is the © 
' - JUGULARES, sll sin 
of which the general characteristic consists in the po- 


sition of the ventral before the pectoral fins; it cen- ~ 


tains five genera, and about thi rty-five species. 
Consistent with the brevity of my plan, I shall, my 

dear Sir, particularize only two of this order, one the 

nlost conspicuous by its beauty, and the other the 

most remarkable for its importance and extensive uti- 

liv. fain es Rast sy 
x THE DRAGONET, — . ‘ 


which is about ten ‘or twelve inches long, ‘with a_ 


Se 


large head, and a body slender, round, and smooth, © 7 


is one of the most beautiful’of the inhabitants of the 
deep. The colours of this fish are amazingly resplen- 
dent; exhibiting a delightful variety of white, blue, 


THE COD. (36) 
and yellow. The blue in particular is inconceivably - 
beautiful, and ‘shines with all the lustre of the gape - 
phire. The throat is black, and the membranes of its. 
fins are delicately thin, Pontoppidan calls this,spe- 
cies the flying fish; bat whether it makes use of its 
fins as the means of elevating itself in the.air, is a-cir- 
cumstance which has not yet.been ascertained. This 
fish is found in all the different latitudes from. Spitz- 
bergen to the Mediterranean, and is not uncommon 
en the Yorkshire coast. 
From this exhibition of brilliancy in a tribe of the 
puny race, I shatl now, my dear Sir, as I have al- 
ready hinted, call your attention to a display of com- 
mercial utility existing in another of this numerous 
> class. ‘ Be MEF, rah 
THE COD ee 

is a most extensive genus, including a variety of wells 
known and useful fishes; and is so commonly seen in 
our markets, that little need be said. of it by way of 
description. _ It is short.in proportion to its bulk. Its 
colour cinerous on the back, and white on the belly. 
There are, however, in this fish, many. varieties, jn 
regard to colour as well as size; but all are distin- 
guished by an unfurcated tail, three soft fins on the 
back, the ventral fins slender and pointed, anda sort 
of small beard at the extremity of the lower jaw... 

' The famous fishing banks of Newfoundland, and 
those which he off Cape Breton, appear to be the tops 
of vast chains of submarine mountains, extending 
above five hundred miles in length, and surrounded 
with deep seas. These extensive shallows are, b 
_ the resort of the cod fish, rendered, if not intrinsic 
cally, at least ultimately, of more value to Great Bris 
tain than the 'mines-of Potosi are to Spain. Previous 
_ to the discovery of the banks of Newfoundland, the 
. seas of Iceland, and those which surreund the Hee 
brides, contained the principal, and almost the only — 
cod fisheries, and were in consequence the grand ree 
Sort of ships from most commercial countries... 

_ The fishing season on the banks of Newfoundland 
‘commences about February, and ends in May; the 
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fish being then in the highest perfection, and the state. 


of the atmosphere the most proper for its curing. 
The method of taking them is by the hook and line, 
and the fishermen draw them in as fast.as they can 
throw out for them. Stages are erected along the 
-shore for salting and drying the fish; and the num- 
bers caught would be suflicient to exterminate the 
species, had not the wisdom of Providence bountifully 
ordained that the fecundity of this fish, so beneficial 
to mankind, should keep pace with the annual de- 
predations. This astonishing fecundity would surpass 


conception, ds well as belief, were it not ascertained | 


by experiment. Leewenhoeck counted nine millions 
three hundred and eighty-four thousand eggs in a cod 
fish of a moderate size. The fact exhibits a grand 
display of creative wisdom, in thus proportioning the 
measure of propagation and destruction in the system 
of animal existence. fe 

The greatest part of the cod taken on the banks of 
Newfoundland, is disposed of in the Catholic countries 
of Europe during the time of Lent. Considerable 
numbers, indeed, are used in our own island; but 


these are mostly caught on our own coasts, and gene~— 


rally eaten fresh. The cod is also found in tolerable 
plenty on the coasts of Norway, in the Baltic, and in 


most parts of the British seas. More southward they ~ 


are less plentiful, and are never seen further towards 
that quarter than the Straits of Gibraltar. 

Thus, my dear Sit, you see in this fish an important 
object of attention, not only to the naturalist, but also 
to the merchant and the politician. If you consider 
the number of ships, and consequently of shipwrights, 
with other mechanics concerned in the different de- 
partments of ship-building, and also of sailors and 
fishermen employed in this trade, as well as in the 
herring and whale fishery, you will perceive what 
numbers of the human species derive their subsistence 
from these inhabitants of the ocean, of which the as- 
tonishing fecundity is to several nations, and particu- 


larly to Great Britain, an mexhoustible scurce of - 


wealth. 
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‘Leaving: you therefore a while to contemplate a 
picture so interesting and so pleasing, 
J am, dear Sir, 
Your’s, &e, 
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““ Here the dorado and the gilt-head glide,, 
With spots enamell’d, burnished too like gold.” 


DEAR SIR, 


In continuing our survey of the various tribes that 
inhabit the watery element, we now come to the 
third order of the Linnean division, distinguished by 
the appellation of © 
THORAICT, 

of which the position of the ventral beneath the pec- 
toral fins, is the discriminative characteristic. In this 
erder are comprehended seventeen genera, 


and up- 
wards of two hundred and twenty species, 


avery few 


-of which the conciseness of my plan will permit me. 


to delineate. — 


> 


ae 
THE GILT HEAD 


_ derives its name from its predominant colour, the 


head being of a fine gold colour, and the sides of the 


‘same, but somewhat tinged with a brownish cast. It 


has only one back fin, which reaches the whole 
length of the body. Some of this species. grow to the 
weight of ten pounds. It subsists chiefly on shell fish, 
and is found in déep waters, and near bold and rocky 
shores. 


, THE DoRaDo, 


which in some degree resembles the preceding, but 


‘most active and the most beautiful o 


far exceeds it in the splendor of its golden tints; is an 
inhabitant of the tropical climates, and at cnce the 
f the finny race. 
It is about six feet long; its back is all over enamei- 
Jed with spots of a bluish greemand silyer colour; its 


_ tail and fins are of a golden hue; and all have a bril- 
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liancy to which nothing but nature’s pencil: can ‘at @ 
tain? The eyes are large, beautiful, and surrounded _ “3 
with shining circles of gold colour. In the seas ‘a 
where they abound, these fishes are always in motion, , 
_ playing round the ships. ‘They are continually in a 
~ state of active warfare, pursuing or pursued, defend- 
ing themselves against the shark, or darting after the 
small fishes. 

Above all others, the flying fish most abounds in 
these seas; and as it is a small animal, only of the 
size of a herring, it is chiefly sought by the dorado. 

| THE FLYING FISH >> a 
properly belongs to the fourth order, that of abdomi- 
nales, to be spoken of hereafter; but to render in this 
place the picture more complete, I shall anticipate 
its history, and exhibit it inthe same view with the 
‘dorado.. : ae 

The head of the flying fish is-scaly ; its belly is an- 
gular; the pectoral fins being the instruments of 
flight, are very large, and by their means it can, when 
pursued by any other fish, raise itself out of the wa- 
ter, and support itself in the air until they become 
dry; but as soon as their moisture is exhausted, it .— 
drops down again into its native element. ©). 

As to the depredations carried on by the dorado _ 
against this fish, the curious observer will perceive » — 
that nature has, in an eminent degree, furnished eaeh 

.” of them respectively with the powers of pursuit and 
_ evasion.” The dorado, being above six feet long, and 

~ not thicker than a-salmon, cuts its way through the 
water with amazing rapidity: onthe other hand, the fly- 
ing fish being furnished with fins longer than its body, 
aid these being moved by a set of mascles exceed- 
ingly strong, this equality of power furnishes one of 
the most animated scenes which those remote seas can 
exhibit. The efforts of pursuit on one side, andthe | 
arts of escape on the other,- present a spectacle per- 
fectly amusing. The dorado is, on these occasions, 
‘seen darting after its prey, whith will not leave the 
water while it can ensure its safety by swimming; 
-but,. like-a hunted hare, being at last weatied, it ther 
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has recourse to another expedient. The long fins 
which ‘began to grow useless in the water, are now 
employed im a different manner; for, by means of 
these instruments; the affrighted little creature rises 
out of the water, and flutters over its surface for the 
space of two or three hundred yards, till the moisture 
of its finny wings is exhausted, or the muscles which 
moved them are enfeebled by this extraordinary 
mode of exertion. During this time the animal has. 
acquired a fresh power of renewing its efforts in the 
water, and is capable of swimming with a -consider- 
able degree of velocity. The active and persevering 
enemy, however, still keeps it’ in view, and again 


drives it from the deep, till at length the poor little’ 


fish, quite wearied out, is observed to dart to shorter 
distances, to flutter with, greater effort, and at last to 
drop down into-the mouth of its pursuer, . 

The dorado, however, although one of the most for- 


midable enemies, is not the only one that the flying. 
“ish has to dread. All the predaceous fishes that swim. 
in the ocean, and all the birds of prey that range its. 


surface, seem to be combined against it; for when it 
has escaped from its enemies of the deep, the tropic 


bird, and the albatross, ever upon the wing, are fre- 


quently ready to seize it. In the tropical climates 
these fishes, when hotly pursued; are seen springing by 
hundreds out of the water, and sometimes they throw 
themselves on board of ships, in order to escape their 


various ‘assailants. We cannot, however, my dear 


Sir, but remark, that the’all-wise and beneficent Au- 


thor of Nature, in destining this fish to be exposed’to- 


- the assaults of such a variety of enemies, has endowéd 


7 


it with double powers of escape. n 

To this third order of fishes belong the plaice and 
the flounder, the sole and the turbot, the perch and 
the tunny; all furnishing a delicious supply to our 


tables, and exhibiting, at the same time, a grand dis- 


play of nature’s prolific energy, and of the benefi-- 


cence of the Creator, in thus amply providing for the 
comfortable subsistence of the human species. 
To these, and a great number of others of the same. 
; Bo 
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description, may be added, the surmulet, so highly 
valued among the Roman epicures, as we learn both 
from Horace and Juvenal. In this class, also, must 
be reckoned the mackarel, so much esteemed in the 
British metropolis, on account of the rich and whole- 
some nutriment which it affords. 


THE MACKAREL, ~~ - hr 


is, when alive, a beautiful fish, and all its colours are 
brilliant; but thetr lustre fades as soon asat is drawn 


“out of its native element. This fish furnished the 


precious garum of the Romans, a sort of pickle, which 
gave a high relish to sauces, and was likewise suppos- 
ed to possess some medicinal powers. Among 
them, therefore, the fish that produced it was held in 
high estimation. | 


Mackarel visit the British coasts in numerous shoals 


during the summer season. They are easily caught: 


‘vith a.bait; and a bit of white paper, or red rag, will 
answer that purpose. Although they cannot be pre- 
served fresh in distant carriage, they furnish a sup- 
ply of food to those who can have them by a ready 
conveyance. In Cornwall they are salted, and laid 
wp for winter provision. 
THE ABDOMINALES, OR FOURTH ORDER 

of spinous fishes, have the ventral fins placed behind 
the pectoral, in the abdomen; and from this charac~ 
geristic the appellation is derived. ‘This division in- 
cludes seventeen genera, and about 1350 species. 

_ To this numerous class belong the carp, the roach, 
the tench, and a variety of others, which furnish co- 
pious supplies of excellent food, among which may 


be nambered the anchovy, so plentiful in the Medi- 


terranean, and, when pickled, so highly esteemed.in 
sauces. The pike also, one of the most active and ve- 
racious of all the finny race, is comprehended in this 
order. oo hy 
« THE SALMON cos 

is a fish that may stand in the first rank in regard to 
utility, and is too well known to need any description. 
It appears to be chiefly, or perhaps wholly confined 
to the northern climates, for it is unknown in the Me- 
diterranean, although it is diffused as far north as 
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Greenland, and is also found on the coasts of Kants- 
chatka, 

In Iceland and Norway, in the Baltic, at Coleraine 
in Ireland, at Berwick upon Tweed, at Aberdeen, and 
in various other places in Great Britain, ‘stationary 
salmon fisheries are established; which are extremely 
productive, and enrich the occupier s, after paying 
very considerable rents to the proprietors. In some 
places, indeed, the salmon constitutes one of the prin- 
cipal resotirces of the inhabitants, as an article of food 
and commerce. The general weight of these fishes is - 
’ from twenty to thirty, or both erines even to forty 
pounds, although we have heard of some being caught 
that weighed ‘Seventy 3 but instances of this kind 
are rarely met with. About the time of spawning, 
the salmon becomes insipid, and loses much of its 
beautiful rose colour, with which its Mesh i is at other 
times tinged. 

Although the salmon inhabits the ovean; it ascends 
the river ‘to deposit its spawn in security, at a great 
distance from their efflux. These fishes are often 
taken in the Rhine, as high as Basle, and eyen ascend 
to the sources of the rapid rivers of Lapland. 

From this short sketch of the salmon, you will, my 
dear Sir, easily form a conception of its importance 
in commerce, and of the copious supply of palatable, 
- wholesome, and nutritious food, which it furnishes for 
our tables. I shall now direct your attention to an-— 
other fish, inferior indeed to the salmon in regard to 
the quality of the aliment which it furnishes ; 3 but © 
equal, or even superior, in regard to its commercial 
importance. ; . He, 

THE HERRING 
is universally known; but although any description 
of its conformation, wand on that account, be totally. - 
useless, its history is exceedingly interesting. ._ The 
high northern latitudes appear to be its native regions: ~: 
it is there in the greatest abundance; and the frozen 
eeean which surrounds the pole seems to be the cradle 
of the species. In those navigable seas, bound up 
with ice the greatest part of the year, the ieee: and 
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the pilchard find a secure and peaceful retreat, equal+ 
ly inaccessible to man, and to their numerous enemies 
of the deep. In those sequestered abodes, their in- 
crease is beyond conception; and it seems that. the 
consequent deficiency of insect food, on which they 
subsist, is the cause of their annual migrations. About 
the middle of winter the great colony sets out from. 
_the polar seas, composed of such numbers, that if all - 
the horses in the world were loaded with herrings, 
they could not carry the thousandth part, of them. 
However, they no sooner leave their peaceful abode, 
than they enfer into a world of warfare and depreda- 
tion; and numerous enemies appear to thin their. 
squadrons. The cachalot swallows thousands in an 
‘instant; the porpoise, the grampus, the shark, andthe  - 
dolphin, with the whcele tribe cf dog fish, suspend. _ 
their mutual hostilities, and unite against the easy —- — 
prey. .The numerous flocks of sea fowl that inhabit, 
the northern regions, also watch the outset of the 
dangerous migration, and spread destruction among 
their defenceless shoals. : | ea 
Atle proceeding about as far as the northern extre- 
mity of Europe, the colony separates. into. two great 
bodies, one of which directs its course westward, and 
pours along the coast of America as far,southward. 
as Carolina, which seems to be the utmost limitsiof. 
their progress towaras that quarter. In the bay of. 
Chesapeak, the annual inundation of herrings is so. 
great, that they cover the shores and. become a nui- 
sance. ‘That body which moves towards Europe, first | 
approaches the coast of Iceland, in the beginning of: — ” 
‘March. Upon their arrival in that coast, theirphas, 
lanx already considerably diminished, is still. of a 
_ prodigious. extent, depth, and . closeness, covering; 
‘an extentas large as the island itself. ‘The whole sea. 
‘seems alive to a vast distance; and imagination can- 
scarcely conceiye any limit to the numbers which co- 
ver the watery surface. _ : UK. 
The shoal which arrives onour coasts begins to ap- + 
pear off the Shetland islands in April. These are the. 
forerunners of the grand shoal, which descends ine 
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June, and of which the arrival. is also announced by: 
the swarms of its greedy attendants, the gannet,, the 
gull, the shark, the porpoi8e, sand numbers besides of | 
the same predaceous race. When the main body 
approaches, its extent and depth is such, as to make 
a visible alteration in the appearance of the ocean, 
It is generally divided into distinct columns of five or: 
six miles in length, and three or four in breadth; the 
water curls up before them ‘as if forced out of its bed... 
Sometimes the whole column sinks for the space of, 
ten or fifteen minutes, then rises again to the surface, 
. and in bright weather reflects a variety of resplend- 
ent colours, resembling a field bespangled with. 
flowers of purple, golden and azure tints. On their 
arrival, the fishermen are ready for their reception,. 
and, with nets made for the occasion, sometimes take 
two thousand barrels at one draught. 
Perhaps, my dear Sir, you had not before formed, 
any conception of the importance of the herring- + 
fishery ;. and I have expatiated a little on the subject, . 
in order to give you a comprehensive view of so inte- 
resting a. portion of natural history. You will now. per=- 
ceive that the herring is an important article in the 
commercial, as well asa curious one in the natural 
system. The advantages that may be drawn from. 
this small fish, are indeed incalculable, for the her-- 
ring trade can be limited only by the consumption of. 
the commodity, and. the number of hands employed 
in the business. The article itself is absolutely inex-- 
haustible. pe es 
ie THE. PILCHARD> . Bog 
bears so great a resemblance. to‘the herring, that it, 
appears. only to be a different species of. the same: 
fish.. Its history is also as nearly-as possible the same. 
Anstead therefore. of entering into any detail on the. © 
subject, I shall, my dear. Sir, oniy offer to your at-. 
tention a circumstance, which, by shewing what asto-. 
nishing numbers dre sometimes taken on the coast of. 
Cornwall. at one single shooting of the nets, will give. 
you an idea of the immense profits resulting from. 
these fishezies.. , Rs 
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Mr. Pennant was assured by. Dr. Borlase, that ew 
the Sth of October, 1767, there was at one time en- 


closed, and caught in St. Anne’s Bay,, seven thou-_ 


sand hogsheads of pilchards, each hogshead contain- 
ing thirty-five thousand fishes. This circumstance is 
well worth notice: it tends to shew the vast import- 
ance of those animals of the deep in the system of 


economy: and commerce, to develope the vast and ° 


complicated plan of the Author of Nature, and to dis- 
play his infinite wisdom and diffusive goodness, in 
causing both land and sea to contribute to the support 
of animal existence, and the comforts of human life. 
As [have now been entertaining you with an im- 
portant view of matters of extensive utility, Iwall, 
my dear Sir, conclude this article with an exhibition 
‘of an interesting object of curiosity. In the various 
departments of Nature, we see usefulness and beauty 
blended with endless diversity, and forming innumer~ 
able combinations., Git 
mie tHE GOLDEN FISH 
is a native of China, but is now completely naturaliz- 
ed in England, where it thrives and breeds as well as 
ifsit were indigenous. These beautiful fishes were 
little known in this island previous to A. D. 1788, 
when a number of them were imported and circulat- 
~ ed in the vicinity of London, from whence they have 
been disseminated into every part of the kingdom. 


\ 


The gold fish grows to the length of eight inches, 


and in its form greatly resembles the earp. The co- 
lous vary considerably in the individuals of this spe- 
cies. Some are marked with fine blue, brown, or sil- 
- yer; but a resplendent gold colour is generally pre-~ 
dominant; and their. motions are as lively as. their 


tints are beautiful. In China they are every where 


kept: in porcelain vessels, for the amusement of the’ 


opulent, and as ornaments to their, palaces and gar- 

dens. It is said that they will live several months im 

~2 vessel without food, ,provided that the water be fres 

quently changed ; but at would be cruel to make the 

experiment, a kind of suffering unnecessarily 
v 
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imposed on the animal creation, is shocking to huma- 
nity, and a horrid offence against the Creator. 
Ber you to reflect: on the attributes of the 
Deity, manifested in the various animals of the wa- 
tery element, I purpose, in my next, to give you a 
glance at a class of creatures less beautiful it is true, 
and by reason of our ignorance, seeming to us less in- 
teresting, but which are perhaps of not less intrinsic 
utility and importance in the scale of existence. 
With every wish for your health, your prosperity, 
and your mental improvement, and with every senti- 
ment of esteem, 
I am, dear Sir,” 
Your’s, &c. 
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‘In shelly armour wrapt, the lobsters seek 
Safe shelter in some bay,-or winding creek ; 
To rocky chasms the dusky natives cleave, 
Tenacious hold, nor will the dwelling leave.” 
: OPPIAN, 


DEAR SIR, 


ALTHOUGH, ‘in describing the inhabitants of the 
waters, a race of animals presents itself, to which,,_ 
from the place of their residence, custom has given. 
the appellation of fishes; yet some naturalists seem to- 
doubt whether they ought to be included in that class.. 
These are the shell-fish, which might, perhaps, with 
Propriety, be considered ag a distinct order of crea-. 
tures, forming that link in the great chain of being’ 
which connects the piscine with the reptile race. 
They are, in fact, the reptiles of ‘the deep; never. 
swimming upon its sarface, but creeping along the 
shores, and lodging at.the bottom of the waters, — 
These animals, however, considered as fish, are dis- 
tinguished into two kinds, the crustaceous and the: 
sestaceous:---the former, such as the crab and the 
lobster, have a shell that is not quite of a bony sub— 
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stance, but rather resembling a’strong crust, while 
‘that of the latter is of a bony hardness. ytd 

Of this kind of animals; the lobster and’the erab-are 
the most generally known, and of the greatest utility 
to man, to whom they furnish an excellent article of 
food; wholesome and nutritious. et a 

ea ‘THE LOBSTER AND THE CRAB > 
being so frequently seen in our markets, it would be 
useless'to describe their form, and, indeed, no verbal 
description could exhibit an ‘accurate representation 
of either. Nothing but the sight of the animal could 
give a just idea of so singular a-conformation. 

Although the’ lobster and the crab are exceedingly 
differentin figure, their propensities and habits have 
a great similarity; both kinds annually cast their 
shells. After Josing the old shell, and-befere a new 
one is formed, the:animal isin a very uncomfortable 
and dangerous situation, exposed to the dog fish, and 
a multitude of, other depredators. In. this distressful 
situation, howewer, they do not continue long, for the — 
new covering is formed, and completely hardened in— 
little more ‘than: forty-eight hours. ‘These creatures _ 
are exfrelnély fierce and voracious; but it isa singu- 
lar circumstance in their nature, that when. they 
chance to lose a limb in their frequent combats,. it 1s 
eottipletely’ renewed in’ the course of about three 
- weeks @ gilt einerany Cems Ae 9361 Reh i 

Sat Andee s Ae ERD cRABY Bo 9° eeudtsee 

isa Very singular animal: it is found in ‘some of the’ 
warmer countries of Europe, and abounds in the tro-* 
-_pical’ clitnates. ‘This animal comprises a-variety of 
species, ‘some of which are excellent food, while: 


, 


others! are unpalatable, and even ‘poisonous. Some’ 
are-d foot ii breadth, and others not above an inch, | 
They adit also of great variety in their colours; but- 
the viglet crab of the Caribbee islands ‘has obtained ” 
the pre-eminence over the whole tribe. — ine eee 
This animal somewhat resembles two hands cut 
through the middle and joined together; for each 
side has the appearance of four fingers, and‘the two 
claws or nippers tesemble the thumbs. All the rest 
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of the body is covered witha shell as thick’as a man’s ~ 
hand, and bunched in the middle, on the fore part of . 
which are two eyes of the form ofa grain of barley, 
transparent as crystal, and hard as horm. ‘A little’be- 
low is the mouth, which contains two broad and sharp 
teeth; of an ivory whiteness, ‘and ‘placed: not, ‘asin 
other. animals, crosswise; but in an opposite direction, 
resembiing a pair of scissars. With these’ teeth they 
can easily cut leaves, fruits, and rotten wood, which 
constitute their usual food. This singular creature 
takes so firm a hold with its nippersy that it will lose \ 
its limb rather than its grasp; and ‘it is often seen’ 
scampering away after leaving its claw still holding 
fast to its enemy. In fact, the loss of a’ leg or an 
arm, is a trifling matter to the land crab} for a new 
oné soon grows in its place, and the animal is as per- 
fect as before. HB 

This circumstance, however extraordinary it may 
appear, is not the most wonderful part of the history 
of these singular. creatures. They reside in’ the 
mountainous parts of the country, where they live in 
a kindof regulated society, in. this respect resembling 
the beaver. - From these inland recesses they descend 
once a year in regular bodies, containing millions’ at! 
a time, for the purpose of depositing their spawn upon. 
the shore. As the y multiply in astonishing numbers,’ 
they choose the month of April or May for commeic-* 
ing their expedition, when they issue by thousands’ 
from the trunks of hollow trees, or the cleits of rocks;,: 
and pursue their march with all the order and regu- | 
larity of the best tisciplinéd army. They generally’ 


form themselves into three columns, and hold a direct - 
course, without ever suffering any obstacles to. im’ - 


pede their journey, except suchas are absolutely in- 
surmountable; and it is only when ‘steep precipices, 
or large rivers, oppose their progress, that they are’ 
obliged to turn: out of: their way, and regulate their. _. 


‘route iby the: situation of the country. They gene- 


Tally halt in the day, and in the evenmg resume their \ 


march. As soon as they arrive’ at the ‘coast,’ the’ . 


whole body crawls: into: the ‘sea, where they all.re- 
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main for some minutes to let the waves pass over 
their shells, After this they leave the margin of the 
ocean, in-search of some retired situation on land, | 
where they remain a few days, and again return to 
the sea shore, where they deposit their spawn, the 
greatest part of which is devoured by different fish, 
ne the eggs that escape are hatched under the 
sand. 3 
The strength of the old ones being by this time al-_ 
most exhausted, they make holes in the ground, in 
which they hide themselves while they cast their 
shells, remaining for five or six days in a state of tor- 
pidity. During that period they grow very fat, and 
are then in the highest perfection. In some countries 
the slaves are entirely fed with them; and by many 
people they are considered as delicious food. The 
whole time of performing their expedition, from the 
moment of their outset to that of their return to their — 
inland retreats, is sometimes not more than six or se- 
yen weeks; but when great obstacles impede their 
march, it often requires more than three months, 
CRUSTACEOUS FISHES OF THE TORTOISE KIND, 
form also a curious subject of natural history. Ani- 
mals of this nature are divided into two classes, one 
residing on land and the other in the water; and in 
this respect they resemble the crab genus. The two 
gpecies are distinguished by the names of the tortoise 
and the turtle, the former being an inhabitant of the 
land, and the other of the sea. In their imternal con- 
formation they bear a strong resemblance to each 
other, but they differ very much in size. 
The land tortoise is' found from one to four or five 
feet in length, and from five to eighteen inches across 
the back. The head, which it can, at pleasure, pro- 
tend beyond, or draw within the shell, resembles that 
of the serpent kind. The tail is long and scaly, and 
the exterior covering of the animal is composed of se- 
‘yveral pieces of shell joined together in the firmest: 
and mst compact manner, and somewhat resembling 
the tiling of a house. : 3 
This animal, which is of the most pacific disposie 
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tion, is admirably armed for defence. It is also ree; 
markable for longevity ; and although it is difficult to 
ascertain the precise duration of its life, there is a 
well authenticated instance. recorded of one kept in 
the gardens of Lambeth Palace, which was known to 
have lived above a hundred and twenty years. The 
tortoise is, indeed, so tenacious of life, that it cannot, 
without difficulty, be destroyed: it even, in some. 
measure, seems calculated for immortality; for it is 


said that it retains the vital principle a considerable | 


time after the loss of its brain, and even of its head. 
Experiments, shocking to humanity, have sometimes 
been made, in order to see how far this animal is ca- 
pable of enduring pain; but I flatter myself, my dear 
Sir, that you will agree with me, that all knowledge 
gained by so flagrant an offence against the Creator, 
of the universe, as this infliction of torments on his 


unoffending creatures, had better remain for ever 


conceaied. 

THE SEA TURTLE i 
comprehends a variety of species, some of which are. 
“neither paiatable nor wholesome; while others are 
celebrated in the annals of epicurism. - Of the former 
class is the great turtle of the Mediterranean, which 
is the largest of the whole race, but its flesh is coarse 


and unwhoiesome. One species called the hawksbill, 


is valued for its she!!l, of which all our tortoise-shell 
snuff boxes, and otiier trinkets, are made. The green 
turtle is that which is held in such: high esteem for 
the table. ‘Fhis, indeed, is both a wholesome and an 


exquisitely delicious food, and also a valuable article 


of. commerce; for our ships are now generally fur- 
_nished with conveniences for importing this animal 
alive from the West-Indies. It ts said, however, that 


the flesh of the turtle bas the full perfection of its fla-_ 


vor no where but on its native shores. 
A common green turtle weighs about two hundred 


weight, and some have been found that weighed . 


above eight hundred. This animal seldom quits the 
sea, except to deposit its eggs, which, in about twen- 
ty-five days, are hatched by the heat of the sun. The 
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young ones, as Soon as they burst from the sand, di- 


Se. os 


rected by instinct, ran immediately towards the sea, 

which Providence has designed for their abode. ‘Tur- 

tles have sometimes; although seldom, been caught i 

onthe British shores. -  ~ ‘ | 
' PESTACEOUS FISHES . 


admit of so great a diversity both in the form and co- 
lour of their shells,’ that the study of them has been 
the principal émployment of the lives of some natu- 
ralists; and collections of them have been made at an 
expenice difficult to estimate, or even to conceive, 

Of the bivdlvular kind, the oyster is the most esti- 
mable,- both as excellent and nutritious food, andasa@ 7 
valuable article of commerce. A species of these, 
called rock oysters, are frequently seen as large asa 
plate; and those which are caught on the coast of Ce- 
romandel,-are said to be of so great a size, that one of 
them will Serve ‘several men for a meal; but they 
have not so delicate a flavor as those of the smailer. 
kinds, " , 

All oysters, and many other shell fish, are known. 
sometimes to contain pearls; but that which particu-- 
larly obtains the name of the pearl oyster, has a: 
large, strong, whitish shell, rough and hard on the 
outside, but smooth and, polished within. From this. 
is taken the-substance called mother-of-pearl, of | 
which so many beautiful trinkets are made. This is. 
nothing more thaf, the internal coats’ of the shell,. 
which resemble the pearl in colour and consistence, 
There are many pearl fisheries in Asia.and America;. 
but the principal are those in the Persian Gulf. The- 
pearls there produced: are the most beautiful, and: 
consequently fetches the highest prices.. ~ 

.The pearl fishery is one of the most destructive: 
employments in which any. of the human species can. 
be occupied, It is said that the best divers will con-: 
tinue three quarters.of.an hour under water, but many, 
find that fifteen minutes. quite exhaust their strength.. 
livery diver descends perfectly; naked, except a net. 
fastened to his neck, for the purpose of containing the: 
oysters,, and is let down hy. a-rope, with a stone. of. 
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forty-or fifty pounds weight fastened to it to deep him 
down to the bottom. 

‘The wretched people who attend those fisheries are 
generally slaves, and are mostly cut off in the prime. 
of life; for the pressure-of the air upon the lungs at 
the bottom of the water, is too great for the human 
frame to sustain; and a consumption is almost always 
the consequence. Thus,an imsignificant glittering 
gem is vbtained at the expence of a emilee of human 
es 

Shell fish of the multivalve kind are too numerous 
to. admit of investigation in this.place; and of so ma- 


ny various species, that a naturalist would be baftled © 


to make a indiciéus selection, -Every one isan object 
of curiosity; all of them claim the diversity of na- 
ture’s works, and the wonders of creative wisdom. 

I shall now, my dear Sir, leave you to reflect on 
the immense variety displayed in those numerous 


\ 


tribes, and beg leave to assure you, that, with une . 
feigned affection, “ 


I am, dear Sir; ‘ 
Yours, &e, 


SS 
LETTER LIX. 


“* Some say the lark and loathed toud change eyes,” 
SHAKSPEARE. 


« Like a fall’n cedar, far diffus’d his train, * 
Cas’d in green seales, the crocedile extends.” 
# 5 THOMSON, 


/ 
» 


. DEAR SIR, 


T SHALL now give youa clan at é arace not less 


numerous, and scarcely, less various, than that on 
which I last treated... This is the reptile race, of 
which the almost innumerable tribes may be compre-’ 
hended under the frog, toad, lizard, and serpent, 


kinds. However uninteresting many of these may. 


appear, or however disgusting their figure may seem 


¢ 
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to fastidious delicacy, the great Author of Nature has 
undoubtedly created them for a wise and good pur- 
pose. We are too little acquainted with their habits, 
propensities, and general economy, to be fully able 
to estimate their utility; but their importance in the 
scale of being is well known to him who has made. 
nothing in vain. ; 
The frog and the toad are universally known; and 
the frequent opportunities which every one has of 
viewing them, preclude the necessity of description. 
Their history, however, is sufficiently curious, if the 
conciseness of our plan would admit of minute inves- 
tigation. % 
In their figure, these two animals have a consider- 
able resemblance, but custom and prejudice have 
taught us to make a very different estimate of their 
properties: the first if considered as perfectly harm- 
_ tess, while the latter is supposed to be poisonous. In 
this respect, the.toad has been treated with great in- 
justice. It is a torpid harmless animal, that passes 
the greatest part of the winter in sleep. 

_ The erroneous opinion of toads containing and 
ejecting poison, has caused many cruelties to be ex- 
ercised upon this harmless, and undoubtedly useful 
tribe. Toads have been inhumanly treated, merely 
because they are ugly; and frogs.have been abused 
because they are like them. But, my dear-Sir, we 
are to obserye, that our ideas of beauty and defornity, , 
of which some arise from natural antipathies implants 
ed in us for wise and good purposes, ‘and others from 
custom and caprice, are of a relative nature, and pee 
culiar to ourselves. None of these relative distinc. 
tions of great and small, beautiful or ugly, exist 
in the all-comprising view of the Creator of the tni- 
verse: in his eyes the toad is as pleasing an object ag* * 
the canary-bird or the bull-finch. : ; 

i TUE CROCODILE ¥ ey + 
is one of the most terrible’ and mischievous animals, 
not only of the lizard kind, but also of all those which 
nature has produced; fortunately for us, however, it ~ 
is placed at a happy distance from Europe, and only 
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confined to those regions where men are scarce, aud 
the art of civilization in a great measure unknown. 

To observe this formidable creature vested with all 
its natural terrors, grown .to an enormous size, and 
propagated in surprising numbers, we must visit the 
uninhabited regions of Africa and America. In those 
vast rivers, which roll through extensive and desolate 
countries, where cultivation and commerce have never 
exerted their beneficial influence, and the most pow- 
erful and ferocious animals exercise their strength and 
rapacity uncontrolled by man, the crocodile reigns in 
perfect security, terrible to evéry living creature that 
enters the water, or approaches its margin. . 

_ Although this animal admits of several varieties, of 
which the crocodile, properly so cailed, and the cay- 
man, or alligator, appear to be the principal; yet. 
these distinctions seem to be made rather by travel- 
lers than by nature. The crocodile is, by them, con- 
fined chiefly to the old, andthe alligator to the new - 
continent; but the distinction of form and colour is 
very trifling. All the-animals of this tribe agree in 

_ strength, size, and ferocity, and are justly considere 
as objects of terror wherever they are found. vi 

Of this ferocious and formidable creature so often 
mentioned by travellers, you will, my dear Sir, pro- 
bably expect a description. 

The crocodile frequently grows to the size of twen- 
ty feet in length, and -five feet in circumference. 
Some, it is said, have been found of the length of thir- 

ty feet. The fore legs have the same paris and cons 
formation as that of a man, each paw having five fin- 
gers. The hind legs, including the thigh and the 
foot, are about two feet two inches long. The hind 
pawals about nine inches long, divided mto four toes, 
united by a membrane or web, like those of a duck, 
and armed with large claws. The head is long and - 
flat, and the eyes are very small. You will, my dear 
Sir, observe, that the dimensions here given, are _ 
taken from one of these animals which was dissected. 
by the Jesuits at Siam, and which was not one of the 
very largest size, as its whole length did not exceed’ 


\ 
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eighteen feet, and yet its jaws opened to the terrible 


width of fifteen inchés:and a half; so that it was com 
pletely able to swallow aman. The Jesuits, by this 


dissection, made the important discovery, that the ac- _ — 


counts we often hear of the crocodile being unable to 
turn itself readily, or to pursue its prey otherwise 
than by a direct course, are not to be depended on for 
their accuracy; for they found no less than sixty-two 
jeints in the back-bone, which, though very skew 
united, seemed to have sufficient play to enable the 
animal to bend like a bow to either side, and conse- 
quently to wheel round without any great difficulty. 
The skin is defended by a suit of armour, composed 
of large scales, disposed like parallel girdles, and al- 
most impenetrable to a musket ball, so that the belly 
is the most vulnerable part... The general colour of 
the crocodile is‘a dark ash-coloured brown on the up- 


per part, and a whitish citron on the belly ; the sides 
being speckled with large spots of both these colours. 


Such is the figure and conformation of this terrible 
animal, which, under the name of the crocodile, or” 
the alligator, abounds in the Nile, the Niger, the 


‘Ganges, and other ‘great rivers of Africa, and the 


warmer parts of Asia and America. In upper Egypt, 


cand in the Niger, they are extremely destructive, ly- 


ing in wait whole hours, and even days, at the edge 
of the water, quite motionless, resembling the trunk 
of an old tree, until some animal come to drink. 

This formidable creature spares neither man, nor 
the fiercest quadruped that comes within its reach, 


~ It seizes its victim with a spring, and instantly drags 


it into the water, and if the captive happen to escape, 
it pursues with greater celerity than might be ex- 
pected from its’ conformation. The strength of the 
crocodile is amazingly great, and, as its scaly coat of 
mail is -impenetrabte ; its offensive arms are irresisti-_ 
ble; and escape, rather than, contest, can alone afford 


' security against its attacks. 


Frequent combats happen between this creature 
and the tyger, one of the fiercest and most terrible of 
all quadrupeds. Tygers frequently go down to’ the 
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rivers to drink, and, upon these occasions, the croco- 
dile, if near, never fails to seize them. The ferocious 
beast, however, seldom falls unrevenged; for.the in- 
stant he finds himself seized, he turns with great agi- 
lity and fiercenegs on his enemy, and endeavours to 
strike his claws into the erocodile’s eyes, while the 
latter drags him into the water, where they continue 
to struggle until the tyger be drowned, and his tri- 
‘umphant antagonist feasts upon his carcase. . Not- 
withstanding the formidable teeth and claws of the 
crocodile, its tail.is an instrument of destruction 
~ scarcely less formidable: for with a single stroke of 
it this animal has frequently been known to overturn 
2 canoe, and then devour the poor savage, its con- 
ductor. hat Ane 
i THE SALAMANDER ; 

isan animal of the lizard kind, concerning which a 
number of fables have been invented, and propagated 
from age to age, and from country to country. The 
ancients have described it as engendered by heat, 
living in flames, and feeding on fire as its proper nu- 
triment. This fictitious picture of an animal that ne- 
ver existed, has vanished before modern investigation, 
and the salamander, divested of its fabulous proper- 
ties, is found to be no more than a particular kind of. 
fizard, about seven or eight inches long, and gene- 
rally of a black colour, spotted with yellow. When 
touched, it feels extremely cold to the hand; and it 
is not improbable that this circumstance may have 
contributed somewhagto the fabulous descriptions of 
which it has been the subject. When thrown into 
the fire it bursts, and by ejecting its fluids, may seem 
to have power in regard to extinguishing a small 
flame; but it immediately loses its life, and conse- 
quently the experiment must be condemned as a re- 
proach to humanity. . - 
“In forming an idea of the figure of a salamander, 
we ought to suppose the tail of a lizard joined to the 
body ofa frog, and then we shall not be far short of 
precision. It differs also from the rest of the lizard - 


~ 
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kind, in being viviparous, whereas all the others are 
 oviparous. | ist | 
" THE CHAMELEON 
is an animal of which the head is about two, the body 
four, and the tail five inches long. In form, it not a 
Jittle resembles the crocodile; but the thickness of its 
‘body varies considerably at different times, as it pos- 
sesses the fatulty of blowing itself up from one inch te 
two in depth; and this power of inflation and con- 


traction is not confined to the body, but also extends 
to the legs and the tail. 
The colour of this animal is its most remarkable pe- 
culiarity. The salamander has not been a more dis- 
tinguished subject of ignorant misrepresentation, than 
the chameleon has béen of philosophical enquiry. 
The surface of its skin is unequal, but soft; and when. 
the creature is at rest in the shade, the eminences ap- 


pear of a blueish grey, and the intermediate spaces of 


a pale red and yellow.. When viewed im different: 


lights, it assumes every tint that can possibly be ima- 
gined; and no two spectators could ever agree con- 
cerning its true colour. From this cireumstance it 
derives its celebrity, and on this account has, in all 
ages, been introduced by moral writers as the emblem 
of a fickle and inconstant mind, : 

There-are several species of lizards in Great Bri- 
tain; that which is the most common is the eft, in 
some provinces called the newt, and in others the 
askar. The same prejudices are entertained against 
this animal as against the toad;.but both are equally 
inoffensive; and however disgusting their figure may 
appear to us, the all-wise Creator has undoubtedly, 
for some wise and good purpose, given them a place 
in the system of animated nature. 
; I am, most respectfully, 

P Dear Sir, 
Your’s, Ke. 
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“w+ Lo! the green serpent, from his dark abede, . 
Which ev’n imagination fears lo.tread > 
At noon forth issuing, gathers up his-train 
_dn orbs immense; J ~ 


e e ° - re e ° 


a iid DSN, “Hae with threatening tongue- 
_ And deathfal jaws erect, the-monster curls 
His flaming crest,”? 


e e e 2 e ° ° » ° ° 


THOMSON, 
BEAR SiR, 


AFTER continuing our range fer so long a time 
2mong the various tribes of animal life, we now come 
to a class, which, above all others, has excited terror : 
im man, as well as in almost every other _creature, 
This is the serpent race, of which the view always 
excites sensations of horror. f a 
The distinguishing characteristic of serpents are, 
that they breathe through the mouth, and have nei. 
_ ther legs, ears, nor fins, The serpent tribe are not 
in any of the European countries sufficiently nume- 
tous or formidable to be truly objects of terror, There 
are not above three or four kinds that are dangerous, — 
and the poison of all Operates in the same manner. 
A burning pain, easily removed by timely appliea- 
tion, is the worst consequence that is to be appre- 
hended from the bite of any of the serpents of this 
quarter of the globe. However, although Europe be 
_happily delivered from these dangerous reptiles, in 
the tropical regions where the climate is sultry, the 
forests thick, and the inhabitants few in number, ser- 
pents multiply in proportion. Along the swampy 
-baniks of the great rivers of Africa and America, par- 
ticularly the Niger and Oroonoko, they are seen 
clinging in amazing numbers to the branches of trees ; 
and in those parts they carry on unceasing hostilities 
agaist all the other animals in their vicinity. In 
‘those warm and fertile countries, the serpent tribes 


/ 
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grow to af enormous size, and are objects of terror - — 
rather than that of curiosity. 7 
. . THE BOA, OR LIBOYA, : 
of the torrid zene, is frequently found in the island of 
* Java, and several other parts of the East-Indies; as 
also in Brasily and» some, other countries of South  ~ 
America. i caer ts FeO homes 
This enormous reptile, which includes several spe- | 
cies, all of them. terrible from their magnitude and 
strength, but destitute of venorn, is generally of thirty 
feet long, and of a proportionable ‘thickness: its CO~ 
lour is‘of a dusky white, variously spotted. The scales 
are round, small, and smooth. sate 8 
- These formidable serpents lie hid in_ thickets, 
whence they sally out unawares, and, raising them- 
selves upright on their ‘tails, attack both man and 
every animal without distinetion. In a letter printed 
sn the German Ephemerides, we have an account of 
the seizure of a buffaio by one of these enormous 
reptiles. The serpent had been waiting seme time 
near the brink of a pool, ‘im expectation of its prey, 
when a buffalo was the first victim that presented it- 
self. Having darted upon the animal, it instantly 
- - began to wrap roundit with its voluminous twistings ; 
and at every twist the bones of the buffalo were heard 
to crack. ‘The poor animal struggled and bellowed; 
but its terrible enemy encircled it too closely to suf- 
‘fer it to get free, till at length all its bones being | 
erushed to pieces, and the whole body reduced to an 
uniform mass, the serpent uniwined its folds in order 
to swallow it at leisure. To prepare for this, it Was 
~ geen to lick the body all over, and thus cover it with 
stg mucus, to make it slip down more readily. It then 
began to swallow the buffalo; and its body’ dilating 
itself tolreceive it, the monstrous serpent took it in at 
one morsel, a creature three times as thick as itself. 
These terrible reptiles are sometimes found with 
the body of a stag in their gullet, and the horns, 
which they are not able to swallow; sticking out of 
theirmouth. When the serpent has thus swallowed 
a stag, atyger, or any other large animal, it is for 
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some.timé unable to move for repletion, and may then- 
be without danger approached and destroyed. Le- 
guat assures us, that in Java, he saw one ofthese ser- 
pents that was fifty feet long.. Carli mentions their 
growing to the length of forty feet, and these accounts 
are oorroborated by the concurrent testimony of tra- 
vellers.: ya’ | ns 3 
Beige”, THE RATTLE SNAKE 

is a native of the American continent. It is some-. 
times found as thick asa man’s leg, and niore than 
six feet in length. It resembles the viper in the 
shape of its head and neck, as well as in its colors, 


- This dreadfully poisonous reptile, however, is chiefly 


distinguished for the fatality of its bite and the rattle 
in its tail, with which it makes aloud noise on the 
least motion. ft 

_ This instrument appears to have: been given it by 
the wise and gracious Providence of the author of na- 
ture, for the purpose of warning other creatures of its 
approach, and thus giving them an opportunity of 
avoiding the danger. In effect, no sooner does the 
rattle begin its harsh and alarming sound, than all the 
other tribes of animated nature testify their fear by a 
precipitate retreat; and the. universal terror whith 
this dangerous serpent inspires, creates a solitude 
around its haunts. ‘This rattle is composed of several 
thin, hard, and hollow bones, linked together.” It has 
generally been supposed that the serpent ~acquires 
every year an additional bone; and this opinion ap- 
pears probable, from the circumstance of the young 


being wholly destitute of this appendage. 


- 


ae 


’ 


For the bite of this animal various antidotes have 
been recommended; but whether any of them’can be 
depended on, appears somewhat doubtful.) Some few 
instances have occurred of persons who have: recover- 
ed, but whether this was owing to vigor of constitu- 
tion, the slightness of the wound, the ‘power of medica- 


“ments, or fhe combination of all these, in concurrence 


perhaps with a variety of other adventitious cirewm- 

stances, seems difficult to. decide. It is certain that 

cases of recovery are rare; for such is the extreme 
| 


% 
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/malignity of the venom, that the pain soon grows in- | 
supportable. Some have expired under it in five or 
six hours; and those whose vigor of constitution en- 
ables them to:survive a little longer, are usually car- 
ried off by a/ mortification, which rapidly diffuses it- 
self through the whole frame. oi oe 

Of the serpent kind there are a great number and 
variety of species, which it would at this. time be te- 
dious to describe, and useless to enumerate. The 
only species of the venomous kind which is with cer- 
tainly known to exist in Great Britain is the viper. 
The common snake; the largest of British serpents, is 
perfectly innoxious.. It feeds on insects, worms, and 
mice,and depositsits eggs very frequently in dung-hills, 
where the aatural heat. promotes the exclusion of the © 
young; or in dry sandy banks, where the heat of the 
sun answers the same purpose. 

The slow, or blind worm, is the smallest of the ser- 
pent race that is found in this country, and, like the 
snake is perfectly harmless. 

» I cannot, my dear Sir, conclude this article without 

»some general remarks on certain properties which 
are perhaps peculiar to the serpent tribe. From the 
width of their mouths, the conformation of their jaws, 
and the yielding texture of their whole bodies, ser- 
pents are capable of swallowing animals much more 
bulky than themselves. It is, however, not a little 
remarkable, that although they are voracious to ex- 
cess, and although the liboya, the largest of the race, 
will swallow without chewing a larger morsel than 
the whale itself can take in, no other animal whatever 
can so long support abstinence. : 

The long forked tongue of the serpent has some- 
times been supposed to be the instrument with which’ 
it inflicts the poisonous wound; but this weapon is 
perfectly harmless, and is, indeed, too soft to make’ 
any punctures ‘The poison lodges in a bag under the 
teeth, and is. communicated by the bite. It is, how- 

ever, a happy circumstance, that none of the venom- ~ 
ous race ever attack mankind. The rattle-Snake itself 


+ 
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never becomes the assailant, and only acts on the de- 
fensive, when trodden upon or attacked. 

I have now, my dear'Sir, given you a yiew of an 
order of animals different from all others in their con- 
formation; and, by a peculiar mechanism, exhibiting 
a new and singular display of the wonderful works of 
the Creator’ of the universe. ~ Without either legs, 
wings, or fins, they are notwithstanding locomotive, 
and tolerably swift in their movements. The want of 
feet is wonderfully compensated by the disposition of 
‘the muscles and fibres of their bodies; and shews that 
the author of nature has a multiplicity of means for 
accomplishing every purpose. 6.” . . 

_ You may perhaps be inclined to doudtthe ntility 
of the serpent race, but you must; my dear Sir, re- 
member that we, who only see by parts, cannot com- 
_prehend the whole complicated plan of infinite wis- 
dom. We can discover the use of many of the rep- 
tile race, and serpents, no doubt, have a part assigned 
them to act in the general system for the purpose of 
contributing to its perfection. In regard to their for- 
midabte qualities, they are rather terrific than hurtful 
tothe human species, .Nota tenth part of them are, 
venomous, and, these, as already observed; act only” 
on the defensive. Their figure excites horror and 
disgust, and_ this antipathy agatast. the serpent, 
and most of the reptile race, has undoubtedly been 
implanted in our nature, in order to secure us from 
‘the danger of rashly approaching the noxious, which 
we may not always be able to distinguish from the 
harmless kinds: With every sentiment of affection. 
and esteem, I am, 7 ; . 
Dear Sir, 

Your’s, &e. 


y 
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ae ~—- Each crawling insect holds a rank 
Important in the plan of Him who fram’d 

"S his scale of beings; holds a rank, which lost 
Would break the chain, and leave a gap, 
That Nature’s self would rue.” 


DEAR SIR, 


IBY a gradual_progress in our survey of animated 
nature, we are at last come to a part which can never 
be fully investigated. The different species of insects 
are too numerous, and many of them too much con- 


_‘cealed from our view, to permit us to be acquainted 


with their history. The larger and more conspicuous 
objects of creation whether animate or animate, ad- 


mit of obvious distinctions; but when we descend to’ 


the inferior classes and more minute parts of the ani- 


< 


mal and vegetable kingdoms, the variety multiplies so _ 


fast as to preclude all possibility of describing in de- 
tail. 
Buffon divides the whole tribe of insects into four 
classes, and Linnzeus into seven, of which, as I know 
the value of your time and the importance of your 
studies, I shall not trouble you with the enumeration. 


J shall therefore only mention two or three species, 


which are particularly interesting to man, on account 

of the inconveniencies or benefits of which they are 

productive, or from being frequently alluded to by 

ancient writers. a: 
THE SCORPION | 


is an insect of this description, and is frequently men- 


tioned in the scripture but scarcely ever without be- 
ing associated with misrepresentations of malevolence 
and mischief. Among all the insect tribe, the scor- 
pion, imdeed, is the most terrible: its figure is hide- 


ous, and its sting generally fatal. VPhis creature, 


which, of all the insects without wings, is the largest 


as well as the most formidable, somewhat resembles a ~ 


lobster in shape, although beyond comparison more 
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horrible. Of this dangerous insect nine different spe~ 
cies have been enumerated, and all of them remarka- 
ble for their malignity. Indeed there are few ani- 
mais more dreadfully mischievous than the scorpion. 
As it frequently takes refuge in houses, it is found to 
be a dangerous inmate, and often stings thosé among 
‘whom it resides. seh . 
The malevolent disposition of the Scorpion has 
‘been proved by a number of experiments which shew 
that no animal in creation is endued with so irrascible 
anature. Its fierceness is dangerous not only to all 
other creatures that approach it, but also to its own 
species; for scorpions are the most cruel enemies to | 
one another, which is a happy. means of preventing 
the too great increase of their numbers, as whenever 
two of them meet, a combat immediately commences, . 
and they never cease fighting till one of them be de- 
stroyed. Maupertius put a hundred of them together 
in a vessel, and they scarcely came into contact be-. 
fore they began to exert their rage in mutual destruc: 
tion.. Nothing was to be seen but universal carnage ; 
‘and in a few days there remained only fourteen which 
had killed and devoured all the rest. . He also enclos- 
ed in a glass vessel a female scorpion bi with young, 
and she was observed to devour them as soon as they 
were brought forth: only one of the number escaped 
the general destruction by taking refuge on the back 
‘of the old one; and this parricidal offspring of an un- 
natural mother soon avenged the cause of its brethren 
‘by killing its eruel-parent. These observations de- 
monsirate the propriety of the scriptural metaphors, 
which exhibit the scorpion as the lively emblem of 
finished malignity. ; Ki ‘ 
. THE SILK-WORM 
is as beneficial as the scorpion is noxious, and produces 
‘an article of ornament and commerce universally 
“known and admired. This insect is of the caterpillar 
‘genus, of a whitish colour, with twelve feet, and at 
jast produces a butterfly of the moth kind. It is a 
native of China and ‘the easternmost parts of Asia, 
and.has been gradually introduced into various parts. 
s 3 
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of the world. Silk was anciently brought in, small 
quantities to Rome; but it was so scarce as to be sold 
there for its weight in gold. Cy oe 

As the’ silk-worm has but a short time to live, it 
makes use of every moment, and is almost constantly 
spinning,. except at those intervals, when it changes 
its skin. The cone or ball of silk in which it enve- 
lopes itself, and which natyre has taught it to form 
with such exquisite art, is spun from two little longish 
bags, placed above. the intestines, and filled with a 


gummy fluid of a marigold colour. This is the sub- 


- stance of which the threads are formed; and the little 


animal is furnished with a wonderful apparatus for 
spinning it out to the degree of fineness, which its 
eccasions may require. This. instrument, in some. 


-ameasure resembles a wire-drawer’s machine, in which 


gold or silver threads are drawn to any degree of. mi- 
nateness. The whole length of thread composing 


one of the cones will, if measured, be found to be 


about three hundred yards, and it is so very fine that 
eiht or ten threads are generally rolled off into one 
by the manufacturers. The cone appears to be of 
the size of a pigeon’s egg. When this is completed 
and the worm appears ready to burst out, the manu- 
facturers generally take care to kill the aurelia, by 


exposing it either to the sun or to an artificial heat ; 


‘because its bursting through the cone destroys, or at 


least exceedingly damages the silk. This being done, 


they throw the cones into warm water, and stir them 


= 


about until the commencement of the first thread fur- 
nishes them a clue for winding. They generally 
take eight of the silken threads together, the cones 
being still kept im’ water till a proper quantity be 
wound of, but they dq not take all, as the last parts 
grow weak .and are ofa bad colour. At the last a 
paper-like substance remains, which some stain with 


a variety of colours for the purpose of making artifi- — 
‘cial flowers, and others let lie in the water tillthe — 


glutinous matter which cements be dissolved: it is 
then carded like wool, spun with a wheel, and con- 


-yerted into silk stufls of an inferior kind. 


\ 
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[have here, my dear Sir, given you a slight view 
of the history of the silk-worm, its operations and va- 
Inable productions. This glance, however, is suffi- 
cient to make you regard it as a singular. phenome-" 
non of Nature and Providence, exhibiting in a won- 
derful manner the wisdom and goodness of the Crea- 

_ tor in the various operations of animal instinct, and 
-the exertions of human ingenuity forming those rela- 
tions which enable man to derive the most important 
benefits. The subject would; indeed, have admitted 
of a more detailed description; but this will suffice to 
give you a general and tolerably just idea of this exs 

\ taordinary insect, so distinguished in the history of 
commerce and fashion. - 

: THE BEE a bait 
is, of all the classes of winged insects, the most bene- 
ficial to man, and certainly one of the most wonderful. 
Bees are common in most countries; but although na- 
turalists have for ages considered them as an import- 
ant subject of enquiry; and_large volumes have been 
written-in order to elucidate their history, it is yet 
but imperfectly known. . | | 

In some countries bees are an object of great 
attention to the peasant, and their honey and wax are » 
considerable articles of trade. In many of the fo- 
rests of Russia and Poland, holes are made in the 

“trunks of trees for the reception, of bees, which 
abound in those parts. By this method the country 
people obtain a great quantity of honey and wax, 
and derive no small profit from those valuable com- 
modities: | 


! 


“Here their delicious task the fervent bees 

In swarming millions tend: around, athwart, 
_ Thro’ the swift air the busy nations fly, 

Cling to the bud, and with inserted tube, 

Suck its pure essence, its ethereal soul. 

And oft with bolder wing, they soating dare 

The purple heath, or where the wild thyme grows, 
And yellow Joad them with the luscious spoils.”” 


Instead of entering into any particulars on socopious . 
a subject, which might afford matter of almost endless 
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investigation, I shall only in general terms observe, 
that in contemplating the commonwealth of bees, 
and viewing the exactness of their police, the regu- 
larity of their civil and domestic ceconomy, the ac- 
tivity.and assiduity of their industrious exertions, and, 
above all, the geometrical exactness with which 
they fabricate the -honey-comb, and construct their 
cells, scepticism itself can scarcely avoid discovering 
the agency of an Almighty hand in directing their 
various and,wonderful operations. 


Among the innumerable tribes of insects that 


swarm in the earth and the air, I shall only mention 
one more in particular, which, from its being so fre- 
quently the subject of scriptural allusion, I cannot en- 
tirely omit. This is the locust, of which the sacred 
writings give such terrific descriptions. 

The scriptures being written in a country where 
the locusts made a distinguished figure in the picture 
of nature, have exhibited striking views of multitudi- 
nous numbers, and dreadful rapacity. In the Old 


Testament, an invading army, whose multitudés ap- — 


pear innumerable, and every where carry terror and 
desolation, is generally compared to a swarm of lo- 
custs; and these destructive inseets are often repre- 
sented as the instruments of Divine vengeance. 

This winged insect, of which their devastating 
yoracity has m many countries been too often experti- 
enced, is a larger species of the grasshopper genus. 
It is about three inches long, and has two horns or 
feelers of aboutone inch. The head and horns are 
of a brownish colour: it is blue about the mouth, and 
on the inside of the larger legs. The shield that co- 
yers the back is greenish; the upper side of the body 
brown, spotted with black, and the underside purple. 


The upper wings are of a dusky brown, the under © 
wings of a lighter brown, and tinctured with green, 


and more transparent, with a cloud of dark spots near 
the tips: No animal in the creation multiplies so ra- 
pidly. as these in a warm climate and a dry soil; for 
there its eggs are safely deposited, and speedily 
hatched by the heat of the sun 


a 
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: : - ‘ . J 
When the locusts make their destructive mvasions, 
they appear at a distance like a black cloud gathering 


in the horizon, which, as it approaches, almost hides - 


the face of day. Sometimes the husbandman sees _ 
this iminent danger pass over his head without doing 
him any mischief; and the whole swarm proteeds for- 
ward to settle upon some less fortunate country ; and 

wretched is the place where they alight. Every 
trace of vegetation immediately disappears ; the visi- 
tation of a few minutes destroys the expectations of 
a year; every thing that grows’ is immediately de- 
voured, and nothing but barren desolation left behind > 
them. But if they be noxions when living, they are 
still more so when dead ; for wherever they die, they 
infect the air in such a’ manner that the smell is insup- 
portable. . 

These desolating insects are seldom seen in Eng- 
land ; although in the year 1748, a few of them made 
their appearance here, from which dreadful conse- 
quences were apprehended;-but happily they were 
not followed by any numerous swarms. The annals, 
however, of most countries, are marked with the de- 
vastations made by their devouring multitudes; and al- 
though they do not visit Europe in such destructive 
swarms as formerly, yet, in some of the southern coun- 
tries they are still formidabie. Those which at uncer- 
tain intervals have visited this quarter ef the globe, are 
generally supposed to. have come from Africa. 

In several countries the inhabitants turn this pest | 
in some measure to their advantage. Locusts are eaten 
by the natives in many of the eastern countries, being 
caught in small nets provided for that purpose. They 
parch them over the fire inan earthen pan, and when 

‘their legs and wings are fallenoff, they turn reddish 
like boiled-shrimps. Dampier, who had eaten them 
thus prepared, describes them as a tolerable dish. 
They appear to have constituted a considerable arti- 
cle of food among the ancient anchorites; and John 

the Baptist is represented as living, in a great mea- 

- sure, on locusts and wild honey. Such is the history 

_/ @f-thts destructive insect, which, in scriptural lan= 
\ é 
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" guage, is.so frequently made the-emblem of invading 
armies, and of extensive desolation. ‘ : 
The hydra, or fresh water polypus, which was first 
noticed by Mr.. Tremblay, A. D. 1741, may serve; 
my dear Sir, to give you a general idea of zoophytes ; 
an order of compound animals furnished with a kind 
ef flowers, and having a'vegetable root and stem. 
This order, which naturalists haye divided into fifteen 
genera, seems to form that link in the chain of being 
which connects the animal and vegetable kingdoms. 
‘The hydra was at first considered as a mere plant; 
but it was scon discovered to be a sensitive being, 
and yet capable of propagation by slips.' Of this ge- 
_ mus Various species are found in difierent situations, 
in ditches and pools of stagnant water; but all of 
them possess the property of reproduction in what- 
ever manner they. are divided. . If cut into three 
parts, each puts out a head from one, and a tail from 
the other, so as to become three distinct animals, all 
performing the functions of their species, and exhi- 
biting perfect copies of their original. Although the 
different genera and species of insects which our eyes 
can discover, are, as already observed, numerous be» 
yond calculation; and in their formation, their co- 
lours, and their habits, various beyond all that fancy 
itself could conceive, yet there are multitudes of 
ethers which cannot be perceived without the aid of 
the microscope. There is also not the least reason to 
doubt but there are gradations of existence below the 
smallest animalcules, which our nicest instruments 
have not brought to light. .We have already been 
able to discover, myriads. of living creatures in the — 
Teast drop of the purest water; and it seems to be a 
rational presumption to infer, that he who has filled 
the immensity of space with habitable matter, with 
suns and-wWorlds innumerable, has also peopled every 
part of that matter with appropriate inhabitants, 
although too minute to be perceived by any appara- 
tus yet invented. The supposition is not unworthy of - 
the Creator of the Universe, and all the analogies 
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that can be drawn from our observations of the systena 
of nature render it probable. 


‘Full nature swarms with life one, wondrous TRAES 
Of animals or atoms érganized — Set ie ery, 
Waiting the vital breath, when parent heaven’ 
Shall bid his spirit blow. oe 
PING Oty © OOH bee 0 Oise ere 6) a ibe savers! o8 irviek 
eeee cose eeseteeee Nor is the stream 
Of purest crystal, nor the lucid airs. 
Tho’ one transparent vacancy it seem, ; 
Void of their unseen people, These conceal’d 
By the kind art of forming heaven, escape - 
The grosser eye of man,” Shin 

THOMSON, 


With unfeigned esteem and affection, 
| I aim, dear Sir, 
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“ Hail! source of Being ! universal soul 
. Of heaven and earth! Essential presence hail! 
To thee I bend the knee: to thee my thoughts 
Continual climb: who with a master-hand 
Hast the great whole into perfection touch’d !” 
; * THOMSON, 


DEAR SIR, 


"WE are now come to the conclusion of our survey 
of the wondrous works of the Deity displayed in the 
stupendous system of nature; and I am fully per- 
suaded that you, as well as myself, will reluctantly. 
take leave of so. beautiful, so variegated, and so, mag-: 
nificent a view. At the close of. our exeursions,, 
however, let‘us not have to reproach ourselves with 
having uselessly rambled. through the immeuse fields 
of creation. The object of all physical research ought 
to be moral and intelectual] improvement; and indeéd 
the study of nature, exalting our.admiration, is pecu- 
liarly adapted to enflame our love for the architect of 
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the universe, the self-existent author of all existence. 


Our love of the Creator, cannot, however, be more 
appropriately displayed than by the exercise of uni- 


_versal benevolence towards his creatures. This im- 


‘ 


portant moral truth I have every where endeavoured 
to inculcate; and let it, my.dear Sir, be impressed on 
your mind, and kept in your memory, that 


ars pan 


the poor beetle that we tread upon 
In corpora! suffering feels a pang as. great. . 
As when a giant dies.” 


This effusion of poetry speaks no other language 
than that of accurate philosophy ; ‘for there. is every 
reason to believe that the sensations of many of the 
most diminutive insects are as exquisite, and conse- 
quently, their sufferings as acute as those of larger 
animals. The writhings of the poor werm, on which 
we accidently tread, evidently shew the pangs which. 
it feels, shock the heart that is endowed with sensibi- 


_ lity and force it to lament the step which fortuitously 


caused these sufferings. Horrible, however, to relate, 
parents too frequently indulge their children in the 
wanton sport of torturing poor insects in a manner at 


-which humanity must shudder, 


_ «What more advance can mortals make in sin, 
‘ Sonear perfection who with blood begin? ” 
. DRYDEN, 


| f 
The supreme court of judicature at Athens, to its 


-eternal credit, punished a boy for putting out the 


eyes of a poor bird that unfortunately fell into his sa- 
vage hands; and parents and masters should never 
overlook an act of cruelty towards any thing that is en- 
dowed with life and sensation, however mean and con- 
temptible it may seem. No creature is mean or insig- 
nificant in the eyes of the universal Parent, the Cre~ 
ator of all beings: nin 


ae With him no high nor low, no great nor small, 
He fills, he bounds, connects and equals all.” 


; ~ 4 . . . 
Yes, my dear Sir, great and little, important and 
sean, are relative terms, and distinctions of our own, 


’ 


> 
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which have no existence in the all-comprising view 

of the Creator and governor of the universe.» 
The consideration that all the felicity of animals is 
contined to the short period of the present life, with- 
out any hope or compensation in a future state of ex- 
istence, ought to be an aditional inducement to treat 
them with compassion. We ought to imagine every 
inotiensive animal which our. wanton cruelty would 
deprive of existence, addressing us in the mouse’s af+ 
fecting petition: 
; ‘* But if this transient gleam of light 
Be all of life we share, 


Let pity plead within thy breast, 
This little all to spare,” 


td 


These moral sentiments, so strongly inculcated by 
reason, are decidedly corroborated by religion, sanc- 
tified by scripture, and impressed by the discourses 
of Him from whom all scripture derives its authority, 
and all true religion its origin. The Redeemer of 
mankind reminds us that his Heavenly Father takes 


care to feed the ravens, and that the sparrows are not. » 


overlooked in the universality of his providence ; 
which is sufficient to convince us that we cannot; 
without offering a gross insult to the Creator and So- 


‘ 


vereign of the world wantonly ill-treat any of his. 


creatures, all of which are objects of his parental soli- 
citude.. eats 

In the system of nature, it is ordained by.an at-, 
rangement, for which you will recullect the reasons 
already assigned, that animals should be conducive to 


the support of one another, and that all of them 
should be subservient to the interests of man, or at. 


least subject to his reasonable will, although not to his 
wanton cruelty. When, therefore, we are obliged to 
kill'any of them for. our food, or to destroy for our 
safety such as are noxious, we ought to dispatch them 


expeditiously, and to render the pang of death as _ 


short and easy as possible. | 
In contemplating the immensity of the universe 
and the regularity of its architecture, we have ob- 
served the ponderous magnitude and uniform motions 
er 
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” 


of the celestial bodies; and cannot but easily pers 
ceive that nothing less than Divine power could have 
created and suspended in the regions of infinite space, 
those massy orbs, and that Divine Wisdom alone 
could ‘have regulated their courses. In descending 
to the earth we have clearly discovered the same 
traces of an Almighty hand. We have seen his glory 
exhibited in the variegated ‘scenes of vegetation, i 
the colouring and structure of trees, herbs and flow- 
ers, and his beneficence displayed in their extensive 
utility. From thence proceeding to a view of ani- 
mated nature, wonders still burst upon our eyes. In 
the formation of the different animal beings which 
brouze the herb or range the forest, which flutter in 
the air, or swim in the ocean, swe see a perfect adap- 
tation to the circumstances of their existence. The 
feathered clothing of the birds, the hair of beasts, the 
scaly covering of fishes, are all. admirably suited to 
the clement in which each order is placed. Their 
instincts, also, exactly correspond with their destina- 
tion, and operate im a similar manner in every indi- 
vidual of the same species. Every owl and every cat 
has a naturab propensity to catch mice; every bee has 
2 talent for making honey, and every silk-worm pos- 
cesses the art of spinning silk. All the birds of the 
same kind build their nests in the same manner 5 and 
every animal of the same species, if left in its natural 
state, chuses the same kind of food. ‘Fhis uniformity 
of instinct in each particular species of animals, which 
is so conspicuous in these and a thousand other in- 
-atances, merits in an iminent degree the attention of 
the student of nature; as it exhibits the most unequi- . 
vocal proof ofa regular design and determinate plan 
in their formation, and evidently shews that the 
whole created system is the production of an intelli- 
gent and all powerful Being. © ! | 
vhs —. Who spake the word | 
And Nature mov’d complete.” ‘bulge 


Resides the subserviency of the animal creation to 
ynan, there can be ne doubt that the happiness of the 


\ > 
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creatures themselves constituted a principal object in 
the view of the Author of Nature. It must, however, 
be acknowledged that many animals exist of which 
we'cannot perceive the utility. Many of them ap- 
pear useless, and several of them noxious to man. 
Not a few of them likewise, especially among the 
reptile and insect kinds, seem destitute of enjoyment, 
and incapable of happiness. But, are we, my deat 
Sir, able to penetrate into the secret recesses of na-~ 
ture, to investigate’ the actions of every creature, to 
examine their consequences, and calculate how. far 
they may be, if not directly ‘and immediately, at least 
indirectly and ultimately “beneficial to our species? — 
Or, are we able exactly to estimate the felicity of 
atiiinals, or to explore the whole circle of their plea- 
sures? Hither our inquiries cannot reach. 


Here the cloud 
So with eternal Providence, sitsdeep ~ 
Enough for us to know that this dark state 
In wayward passions lost, and vain pursuits, 
This infancy of Being cannot prove 

The final issue of the works of God.” 


ce 


eterceee 


In this present state of existence, my dear Sir, the 
limitation of our faculties prevents us| from fully com- 
prehending the wonders of the creation; this grand 
prerogative, this sublime enjoyment is certainly. re- 
served for rational beings in a future and more happy 
state, when the mind, invigorated and expanded, 
having all its powers renovated. and improved, shall. 
be capable of boundless excursions, and of seeing 
the image of the Deity clearly reflected from his 
works. : 

In our present state of being, in which we see the 
Mysteries of Nature and-of Providence as it were but 
_ dimly through the veil that hangs before our eyes, 
Reason, that inestimable gift of the Divinity, is suffi-- 
ciently illuminating to convince us that we can only 
see by parts, and those parts but imperfectly ; while 
the supreme intellect embraces in one comprehensive 
view the whole system of Creation, and that what. - 
_ ever is the work of infinite Wisdom is destined to 


re 
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some useful and beneficial end. If we examine @ 
complex piece of mechanism, and observe the regu- 
larity of its operations and movements, although we 


“Smay not perhaps comprehend the utility of each part, | 


“ 


and the particular action of each wheel or spring, 
yet in considering that from the motions of the whole 
machine some great effect is produced, we shall 


‘readily conclude that none of its parts are useless. _ 


Thése observations, my dear Sir, and a number of 
others which naturally result from a survey of the 
creation, have an evident tendency to improve the 
mind and ameliorate the heart. ‘They-all concur to 
i]luminate the understanding, and to inspire the most 
exalted sentiments of morality and religion; to in-— 
struct the ignorant, to check presumption, and con- 
found Atheism. ape 

The volume of Nature, my dear Sir, is the Book of - 
God, ever open to the eyes of mankind. | 

In contemplating “ the whole magnificence of Hea- 


4 


ven and Earth,” with all the numerous and varied as- 


that of words proclaim, 


semblage of beings that people the immense and su- 
perb mansion, we every where view the reflection of 
his glory. All things, animate and inanimate, in per-— 
fect unison, and in language more emphatical than 


‘ 


THE HAND THAT MADE US IS DIVINE.” 


JAMES CUNDEE, PRINTER, 
LONDON. 
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